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CHAPTER  I 


MOTHER  AND  THE  GIRLS 


OUR  Aunt  Drumshambo  announces  that  she  is  coming 


“She  is  finding  London  particularly  exhausting, 
and  has  picked  up  a few  friends  who  are  curious  to  see 
Ireland.” 

Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  held  a letter  in  her  hand, 
and  the  girls  listened  with  eyes  questioning  each  other 
across  the  breakfast-table  as  to  how  this  news  was  to  be 
received,  whether  in  the  light  of  a blessing  or  a worry. 

“Persons  who  want  to  put  us  under  a microscope,”  said 
Cynthia,  “ intending  to  write  an  essay  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  native.  ‘ Hair  long  or  short,  red  or  black,  has  been 
known  to  turn  white;  nose  sometimes  retroussd,  skin  fre- 
quently sunburned,  tongue  extraordinarily  nimble.  To  be 
found  in  isolated  positions  on  the  shores  of  inlets  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  back  to  unpronounceable  moun- 
tains and  its  face  to  the  New  World.  It  frequents  bogs 
and  other  uncanny  places.  When  caught  young  is  frolic- 
some and  amusing,  and  when  trained  by  calm  English  judg- 
ment, occasionally  proves  not  intractable  to  the  ways  of 
civilisation.’  ” 

“Stop,  Cynthia!”  cried  Morrie.  “Do  let  Mother  tell  us 
all  the  news!” 


over!” 

“So  soon?” 
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“She  hopes,”  continued  Mother,  “that  you  girls  will 
cycle  across  the  bog  to  see  that  Mrs.  Mullowney  is  getting 
everything  properly  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  She  is 
sending  on  new  curtains  from  Liberty's,  and  is  sure  you 
will  not  mind  putting  them  up  to  save  trouble  to  the 
servants  when  they  arrive.  There  is  a ladder  in  the 
coach-house,  that  is,  if  Mrs.  Mullowney  has  not  had  it 
chopped  up  for  firewood.” 

“A  good  week’s  work  for  us,  I dare  say,”  said  Morrie, 
“ and  she  will  bring  us  each  a present  of  a Holland  dusting- 
apron  as  a reward.  I hope  it  will  be  a good  pattern  and 
not  skimping,  but  big  and  with  pockets.” 

“ I’m  always  glad  of  an  excuse  to  go  there,”  said  Befind. 
“ There  is  such  a splendid  view  from  the  tower.” 

“ Oh,  Beffie,  if  you  are  going  to  keep  us  late  enough  for 
star-gazing,  we  shall  stick  in  the  bog,  cycles  and  all,  and 
the  4 good  people  ’ will  get  us ! ” 

“Weather  splendid.  Nights  starry.  And  don’t  you 
wish  in  your  heart  that  4 thim  wans  ’ would  only  give  us  an 
adventure'?  Cynthia,  I will  work  like  a navvy  all  day  if 
you  will  let  me  have  half  an  hour  on  the  tower  at  dusk,” 
protested  Befind. 

44  We  shall  see.  It  depends  a good  deal  on  how  the 
Mullowney  treats  us.  But  why  can’t  you  be  content  with 
your  own  flat,  Befinda1?” 

44  The  flat  is  fine  for  north  and  east,  but  you  get  such  a 
splendid  look  down  south  from  Drumshambo  Tower.  And 
there’s  something  on  the  map  I want  to  find  in  the  sky.” 
“Usually  there  is,”  said  Cynthia.  44 However,  I admit 
that  if  we  all  had  the  same  tastes,  and  ran  on  the  same 
lines,  life  would  be  one  huge  uninteresting  parallelogram. 
Now  mind,  if  I give  you  that  half-hour,  you  must  promise 
to  tell  me  the  next  morning  what  the  summer  fashions  are 
in  Venus!” 

44  What  will  you  do,  Beffie,  when  you  have  found  out 
everywhere  and  have  no  more  worlds  to  conquer'?”  said 
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Morrie,  resting  the  elbows  of  her  white  blouse  on  the  table 
and  turning  up  a small,  round,  nut-brown  face  towards  her 
sisters.  Befind  and  Cynthia  were,  respectively,  eighteen 
and  twenty-one.  The  outlines  of  their  features  were  some- 
what alike,  but  with  different  colouring.  Morrie,  the 
youngest,  had  a style  of  her  own. 

“You  little,  poor,  small  thing !”  said  Befind.  “You  have 
no  conception  of  your  own  infinitesimality.” 

“Word!  word!”  cried  Morrie. 

“A  very  good  word,  because  it  carries  its  meaning,”  said 
Beffie.  “You  haven’t,  or  you  wouldn’t  put  such  a ques- 
tion.” 

“Change  the  conversation,  my  dears,”  said  Mrs.  M ‘Shane 
O’Naughten ; “ my  head  won’t  bear  it.  What  with  the  sun 
burning  itself  out,  and  the  people  in  Mars  signalling  to  us, 
things  all  seem  different  from  what  they  were  when  I was 
a girl.  I learned  “Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes ”, 
of  course,  but  I was  quite  content  to  know  that  there  were 
seven  planets  and  one  sun,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  no 
well-bred  girl  at  that  time  ever  thought  of  inquiring  any 
further.” 

“I  didn’t,”  said  Beffie,  “because  I wasn’t  here.” 

A slight  flush  had  risen  on  Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten’s 
fair  delicate  face.  It  always  disturbed  her  to  see  an  old 
faith  routed  and  flying.  The  present-day  generation  was 
over-smart.  She  was  sure  that  all  this  prying  and  dis- 
covering meant  a wave  that  would  pass.  Incredible  theories 
would  be  exploded,  and  people  would  return  to  their  old 
sensible  beliefs.  Did  not  the  innovators  once  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  Shakespeare  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ? she  asked 
triumphantly.  And  had  not  Shakespeare  lived  it  down  ? 

“ At  all  events,  my  love,  the  sun  will  last  my  time,”  said 
Mother,  looking  mildly  at  her  star-struck  daughter,  a con- 
clusion with  which  she  usually  ended  all  such  discussions. 

“Or  longer,”  said  Befind,  “if  a comet  should  happen  to 
drop  into  it.” 
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“ You  are  horrid,  Beffie !”  said  Cynthia,  seeing  her  mother's 
colour  rising. 

“Children,”  said  the  mother,  “don't  be  uneasy.  I am 
not  so  fantastically  minded  as  perhaps  one  of  my  children. 
And,  what  is  more,  I am  satisfied  to  know  that  things  are 
just  as  their  Creator  made  them.  Now,  what  about  that 
visit  to  Drumshambo?  Your  aunt  gives  you  a week  to 
make  her  preparations  for  her.” 

“ Mammy,  dearest,”  said  Befind,  laying  her  cool,  young 
cheek  caressingly  against  her  mother's  somewhat  faded  and 
heated  one,  “you  ought  to  have  expected  something  out  of 
the  common  course  of  things  when  you  allowed  my  ancient 
uncle,  the  antiquary,  to  find  a name  for  me.  My  name- 
ancestress  came  over  to  Ireland  in  the  first  invasion  of  this 
country  with  Kayzar,  granddaughter  of  Noah,  who  brought 
a hundred  damsels  in  her  train  to  inhabit  this  green  isle. 
As  an  Eastern,  she  was  probably  fantastically  minded,  read 
the  stars  in  her  own  way,  and  gave  me  my  far-seeing,  strong 
eyes.” 

“ Befind  means  ‘ fair  woman ',  darling,”  said  Mother, 
returning  the  caress,  “ and  my  Beffie  is  fair  enough  for  any 
country.” 

Maam  Turk  House  stands  with  its  back  to  purple  hills, 
the  grassy  places  in  front  of  it  sloping  away,  with  many  a 
rise  and  dip,  to  the  cliffs  which  lead  by  stairs  cut  slantwise 
in  the  rocks  to  a forlorn  sea-shore.  The  avenue  winding  to 
the  hall  door  leaves  the  high-road,  as  by  stealth,  half  a mile 
behind  the  house,  and  bores  its  way  through  crowds  of  trees 
rather  stunted  by  centuries  of  storms  from  the  near  Atlantic. 
Away  to  westward  stretches  the  wide  bog  of  Turk  (Tore). 
On  the  east  a wild  country  of  crags  and  little  green  oases 
in  a rocky  desert  approaches  the  lonely  region  of  the  hills 
with  their  lakelets  on  top  and  at  foot,  and  at  times  with 
streams  running  down  their  brown  and  purple  sides. 

The  mother  and  daughters  now  living  in  the  house  were 
afflicted  by  the  Irish  chronic  ailment  of  poverty.  It  can 
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hardly  be  said  that  the  girls  had  suffered  a reverse  of  for- 
tune, for  they  had  been  born  to  straitened  means ; but  their 
mother  had  known  prosperity,  and  in  her  own  gentle  inno- 
cent way  had  materially  helped  her  husband  to  dissipate  it. 
They  had  enjoyed  life  in  the  beginning  as  they  saw  others 
doing,  and  it  was  only  after  Gerald  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten’s 
early  death  that  his  widow  realized  how  little  was  left  of 
their  moderate  fortune  to  provide  any  enjoyments  for  her 
daughters.  Seasons  in  London  and  trips  abroad  were  not  to 
be  thought  of,  and  anything  worthy  to  be  called  a “ dress  ” 
was  equally  out  of  the  question. 

“ When  I think  of  the  glory  of  my  ‘ presentation 9 frock, 
all  white  satin  and  pearls,  and  then  look  at  my  lovely  girls 
in  cheap  prints  like  housemaids !”  Mother  would  sigh. 

“But,  Mammy,”  Cynthia  would  answer,  “if  we  had  the 
smartest  gowns  ever  made  where  could  we  wear  them? 
They  might  hang  in  a dark  wardrobe  till  they  wore  them- 
selves out  for  all  the  use  we  could  put  them  to.” 

“ I know,  I know,  dear;  but  that  only  makes  the  matter 
worse.  I had  a house  in  London  for  the  season,  and  you 
are  always  moped  up  here,  where  I could  only  just  bear 
to  stay  while  the  excitement  of  the  hunting  was  going  on.” 
“ You  didn’t  know  the  fascinations  of  the  flat,”  said 
Befind. 

“ I hate  streets”  said  Morrie.  “ I never  saw  one  except 
at  Bohernahreena,  but  I know  I hate  them.  Nothing  for 
me  but  a bog  under  any  circumstances.” 

“Well,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  think  I should  feel  a certain 
excitement  at  being  in  London.  I wasn’t  much  in  love 
with  it  long  ago,  when  I paid  a visit  to  Aunt  Drumshambo, 
but,  looking  back  on  it  now,  I think  I should  find  some 
interest  in  it.” 

“ Ah,  my  darling!”  exclaimed  the  mother  regretfully. 

“ But,  Mother,  not  a bit  in  the  way  of  wearing  glorified 
frocks.  I should  get  tired  of  sitting  up  in  a carriage  and 
staring  at  other  people  in  frocks.  I should  want  to  be 
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doing  something.  Mother,  if  I had  been  a man  I should 
have  been  able  to  make  some  money  for  you.” 

“I  think  we’re  an  awfully  nice  family  just  as  we  are!” 
said  Morrie  contentedly. 

“My  children  are  sweet  to  be  so  satisfied,”  said  Mother, 
wiping  away  a tear.  “ Now  there  is  Aunt  Drumshambo, 
who  has  no  children;  if  I had  her  wealth — !” 

The  girls  were  silent.  Each  at  the  moment  saw  a vision 
of  Aunt  Drumshambo  through  the  colouring  of  her  own 
particular  eyes,  and  it  must  be  said  all  concluded  to  prefer 
Mother  as  she  was,  without  the  fortune  of  her  magnificent 
sister-in-law. 

Sometimes  on  a wet  day  Mother  would  become  quite 
overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  she  saw  stretching  before  her 
children,  bleak  and  colourless  as  the  Bog  of  Turk  when  the 
winter  rain  is  raining  on  it.  And  then  she  would  proceed  to 
bed,  and  turn  her  melancholy  face  to  the  wall. 

“ Only  a headache,  dear,”  she  would  say,  when  one  of  the 
girls  would  steal  to  her  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
“ Yes,  a cup  of  tea,  love,  and  a little  toilet  vinegar.  What 
could  one  do  in  such  a world  without  tea?” 

“ Mother  is  longing  for  a little  amusement,”  Morrie 
would  say  demurely,  “ and  we  can’t  give  it  to  her.” 

“ Don’t  be  pert,  Morrie,”  says  Cynthia. 

“ When  I was  her  age  I didn’t  long  for  amusement,” 
Morrie  continues. 

“Ungrateful  monkey!  joking  because  Mother  frets  for 
our  lack  of  amusement.  After  that  irreverence  I shall 
not  allow  you  to  carry  the  tea  to  her  room;  I shall  take 
it  to  her  myself.” 

It  was  always  in  the  pleasantest  time  of  the  year  that 
Lady  Drumshambo  paid  her  more-or-less  short  visits  to 
Drumshambo  Castle  on  her  property  situated  at  two  or 
three  miles’  distance  from  Maam  Turk  House.  Towards 
autumn  the  bog  reveals  its  most  wonderful  treasures  of 
colour — red,  gold,  and  tawny  streaks  enrich  its  browns 
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and  its  sagest  greens.  The  Turk  Hills  are  opulent  in 
purple,  and  towards  the  decline  of  day  waves  of  ethereal 
crimson  ebb  and  flow  around  the  mountain -sides  and  along 
the  plains.  The  ocean  with  its  firmament  is  a shifting  splen- 
dour only  known  to  dwellers  by  lone  Atlantic  breakers. 

At  this  season  the  British  tourist,  sated  with  foreign 
travel,  will  sometimes  remember  that  there  is  a little  green 
isle  quite  near  home  as  yet  unexplored,  and  he  may  become 
willing,  if  very  much  urged  by  a hospitable  friend,  to  ven- 
ture with  his  cultured  appetite  into  regions  where  it  may 
be  found  that  a French  chef  is  unknown.  Lady  Drum- 
shambo  was  known  to  possess  an  excellent  cook,  and  with 
her  carriages  and  horses  was  able  to  make  a short  time  pass 
agreeably  enough  for  those  whom  she  induced  to  accompany 
her  into  the  wilderness. 

The  one  event  of  the  Maam  Turk  girls’  year  was  the 
coming,  in  her  season,  of  Aunt  Drumshambo.  Sometimes 
she  brought  a little  pleasantness  with  her,  and  sometimes 
she  did  not;  but  in  any  case  she  always  made  her  nieces 
pay  beforehand  for  anything  of  that  kind  she  might  happen 
to  bring,  by  extorting  from  them  a good  deal  of  handiwork 
in  the  regulating  of  the  habitable  portions  of  Drumshambo 
Castle  in  preparation  for  her  arrival. 

When  Mother  said : “ What  about  the  visit  to  Drum- 
shambo ? Your  aunt  gives  you  just  one  week  to  have 
everything  ready  for  her,”  she  was  feeling  anxious  that 
her  girls  should,  as  it  were,  pay  their  deposit  on  account 
at  once,  and  secure  any  little  possible  enjoyments  which, 
in  that  way,  they  might  render  themselves  entitled  to. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MRS.  MULLOWNEY  RECEIVES  VISITORS 

BEFFIE,  dear,  do  go  to  bed  to-night,  and  get  up  in 
the  morning  in  time  to  ride  early  to  Drumshambo. 
Mother  is  bent  on  it.  Do  as  the  man  said  when  he  advised 
you  to  ‘ lave  the  moon  alone  ’.” 

“ I don’t  care  about  the  moon,”  said  Befind.  “ She’s 
a fraud.  Nothing  but  an  old  burnt-out  ship.  I wish  she 
would  get  out  of  the  way.  She  takes  up  the  whole 
heavens,  and  puts  out  the  stars  I want  to  see.” 

“ She  will  be  useful  to-morrow  evening,”  said  Cynthia, 
“so  don’t  disgust  her  with  us.” 

They  were  on  Belinda’s  flat,  a level  piece  of  roof  between 
two  gables,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  specially  ar- 
ranged for  an  amateur  observatory.  An  old  telescope  was 
there,  but  it  stood  in  a corner  in  disgrace.  Great  had  been 
Befinda’s  joy  when  one  day  she  had  discovered  it  in  a 
lumber-room,  but  on  examination  it  had  proved  a dis- 
appointment, absolutely  refusing  to  sweep  the  heavens. 

“Well,  dear,”  said  Mother,  “I  believe  it  was  used  in 
other  days  only  to  descry  a passing  ship  far  out  at  sea. 
We  never  required  it  for  the  stars.  Astronomy  was  not 
much  thought  of  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  your  great- 
grandfather’s time,  and  it  was  he  who  first  used  that  tele- 
scope here,  I think.” 

“Turk  always  hated  astronomy,”  said  Morrie. 

Yet  another  disappointment  had  Befind  suffered  on  the 
lines  of  her  beloved  study.  Books  were  scarce  in  Maam 
Turk  House,  but  Mother  rejoiced  her  second  daughter  one 
day  by  stating  that  there  ought  to  be  some  strange-looking 
old  brown  volumes  about  the  stars  in  a certain  musty  book- 
case, in  a high  room  where  various  obsolete  articles  had 
been  allowed  to  congregate. 
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After  exploring  the  place,  Beffie  returned  almost  in 
tears. 

“ Astrology ! ” she  exclaimed  contemptuously.  “Great 
silly  volumes  to  tell  you  your  fate  according  to  the  stars 
you  were  born  under.  As  if  the  Universe  were  made  to 
wait  on  us  poor  little  hop-o’-mj^-thumbs ! ” 

Mother,  who  had  never  looked  deeply  into  the  difference 
between  the  two  Astral  ologies,  was  a little  afraid  of  Beffie 
after  that;  but  made  no  objection  to  her  girl’s  acquisition 
of  some  popular  books  on  the  heavenly  science,  which  were 
seen  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  As  Beffie  refused  to 
have  a new  wdnter  frock  that  year,  making  a worn  one 
do  with  a little  renovating,  the  expense  of  these  coveted 
properties  for  her  clever  daughter  was  borne  by  Mother 
without  much  difficulty. 

Arrived  at  Drumshambo  Castle,  the  next  day,  the  girls 
proceeded  to  catechise  Mrs.  Mullowney  about  the  arrival  of 
the  curtains  from  London. 

“ Och,  sure  enough  they’re  here,  an’  no  mistake  about 
it,”  she  said.  “ Meself  picked  a corner  o’  the  parcel  to  see 
what  was  in  it;  and  a grand  colour  they  are;  butter’s  no 
colour  at  all  to  them ! Oh  yes ! childher,  I’ll  bring  yez  the 
laddher,  but  don’t  put  it  on  me  if  the  three  of  yez  break 
your  necks  down  aff  o’  it.  Faith ! I think  it  would  be  good 
enough  work  for  thim  London  gintlemen  to  be  puttin’  up 
curtains  whin  they  come.  I’ve  had  ivery  pair  o’  hands  I 
could  get  to  come,  scrubbin’  and  clanin’  here  this  fortnight 
past,  an’  still  all  won’t  be  good  enough  for  their  grandeur. 
Bad  manners  to  thim,  darlin’s,  but  I don’t  like  to  see  yez 
doin’  the  work  o’  servants!” 

“We’re  not  so  lazy  as  you  are,  Mrs.  Mullowney,”  said 
Morrie  complacently,  rolling  up  her  sleeves  and  taking 
possession  of  a hammer  and  nails. 

“Lazy,  is  it ? Then  there  isn’t  a lazy  bone  in  Sauve 
Mullowney  any  more  nor  in  yoursel’s.  Haven’t  I been  at 
the  polishin’  like  a born  black  'l  Isn’t  them  ould  wardrobes 
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upstairs  shinin’  like  lookin’-glasses,  an’  if  they  aren’t,  my 
elbows  doesn’t  know  the  raison  why!” 

“ Your  elbows  are  too  fat,  Mrs.  Mullowney,”  said  Morrie. 
“ If  they  had  sharp  points  like  mine  you  might  talk  about 
work.  You  are  the  only  fat  woman  ever  seen  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Mullowney.” 

Mrs.  Mullowney  rubbed  her  elbows,  which  were  plenti- 
fully cushioned,  and  looked  at  her  young  favourite,  puzzled 
and  deprecating. 

“Then  meself  can’t  tell  what  does  it,  Miss  Morrie. 
Sorra  ha’porth  I ate  ginerally  but  potaties  and  a sup  o’  tay ; 
an’  if  I haven’t  the  work  o’  the  world  with  them  chickens, 
to  put  flesh  on  thim  with  iverything  I can  lay  my  han’s  on, 
I lave  it  to  thim  that  sells  thim  to  me  nothin’  but  a rickle 
o’  bones  an’  a han’ful  o’  feathers!” 

The  Mullowney  was  a person  subject  to  ups  and  downs 
in  the  world,  and  enabled  by  long  experience  to  take  all 
that  came  to  her  in  a philosophic  spirit.  During  the  long 
absences  of  Lady  Drumshambo,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
normal  state  of  things  at  the  Castle  she  was  known  as  the 
housekeeper,  a personage  powerful  as  buyer  of  lean  fowl 
to  be  fattened  and  sent  on  to  London.  On  the  arrival  of 
her  ladyship  and  train  she  sank  at  once  to  the  position  of 
henwife  and  an  obscure  existence  subject  to  the  criticism 
of  the  usurpers  of  her  importance.  She  was  at  present  in 
what  may  be  described  as  her  transition  state,  one  of 
glorified  authority,  all  the  more  dazzling  because  of  the 
inevitable  fall  which  was  at  hand. 

These  were  the  days  when  she  arrayed  herself,  as  now, 
in  clean  brown  holland  and  a cap  with  ribbons,  and 
received  the  young  ladies  of  Maam  Turk  House.  “Only 
yestherday,  sure,  they  were  no  bigger  than  young  tur- 
keys with  their  long  legs,  and  when  you  had  to  be  liftin’ 
thim  out  of  the  car  you  could  hear  cornin’  clattherin’  to 
you  a mile  off;  an’  now  sorra  leg  at  all  can  you  see  on 
thim  with  their  skirts  down  to  their  boots,  an’  them 
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stealin’  to  you  on  their  byestacles,  without  a minute’s 
notice!” 

Many  a time  last  winter  she  had  been  obliged  to  meet 
them  thus  unexpectedly  in  her  hen-fattening  ddshabilU , an 
old  sack  serving  her  as  an  apron,  and  a knitting-needle 
supporting  her  back  hair,  on  which  humiliating  occasions 
she  had  been  obliged  to  make  a hasty  toilet,  while  “the 
darlin’s  ” unhooked  the  shutters  in  some  of  the  rooms  pre- 
paratory to  partaking  of  whatever  scanty  refreshment 
Drumshambo  Castle  was  capable  of  affording  to  the  passing 
traveller.  To-day,  however,  she  was  conscious  of  her  own 
presentableness,  and  mindful  of  the  nice  little  meal  which 
she  had  in  reserve  for  “thim  lovely  childher”. 

“Deed  an5  it’s  to  London  their  aunt,  an’  thim  her  own 
flesh  an’  blood,  ought  to  be  takin’  thim,  to  show  thim  off 
to  the  quality  that  would  come  natural  to  them,  not  havin’ 
them  workin’  here  for  her,  an’  then  givin’  thim  the  tip  of 
her  ear  to  kiss  and  two  of  her  ring-y  ould  fingers  whin  she 
comes;  thim  in  their  ould  washed  muslins,  and  her  that 
could  spare  a skirt  for  one  o’  them  out  of  ivery  gorgisst 
gown  that  she  puts  on  her  selfish  ould  back!” 

It  was  a splendid  day  in  August.  Even  old  Drum- 
shambo Castle  smiled  under  its  habitual  frown,  and  seemed 
to  admit  that  there  were  possibilities  of  enjoyment  in  life. 
The  girls  tripped  through  the  interior,  laughing  im- 
moderately at  nothing,  and  busy  as  fairies.  What  girl  in 
her  teens  worth  anything  would  care  for  inconvenience,  or 
snubs  from  fortune,  if  she  had  pure  air,  exercise,  blue 
mountains,  a ravishingly  blue  sea,  and  an  interesting  old 
castle,  all  her  own  to  explore  for  a whole  day;  a place  full 
of  things  with  long  memories,  all  the  more  fascinating 
because  they  cannot  speak1?  The  most  charming  rooms 
were  those  into  which  the  oldest  things  had  been  banished. 
The  finest  chambers  had  been  furnished  in  recent  days  out 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  were  in  their  arrangements 
what  Lady  Drumshambo  described  as  handsome  and  com- 
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modious.  In  the  upper  rooms  and  closets,  the  girls  visited 
many  old  pieces  of  furniture  purchased  very  cheap  by  Lady 
Drumshambo  from  poor  Mother  in  moments  of  particular 
need. 

“Oh!”  cried  Cynthia,  standing  before  a fine  antique 
bureau,  or  sitting  in  a sweet  old  arm-chair  whose  lean, 
angular  arms  were  extended  with  old-fashioned  primness 
to  take  her  into  a grandfatherly  embrace.  “Why  are 
girls  born  to  be  so  hopelessly  useless?  Why  can’t  I do 
something  to  earn  money  to  buy  back  these  dear  old 
things  and  put  them  in  their  natural  places  in  our  great 
bare  rooms?” 

“You  can’t,  dear,”  said  Befind,  with  a hand  on  her 
sister’s  shoulder.  “ And  besides,  what  will  it  matter  after 
all,  when  the  world  is  only  going  to  last  a few  more  millions 
of  years?  If  we  could  fly  away  with  Maam  Turk  House, 
and  establish  ourselves  on  a planet  of  Arcturus,  which  is  a 
sun  so  big  that  we  can’t  tell  how  long  it  may  not  last,  and 
then  discover  the  elixir  of  life — ” 

“BefAe,  dear,  you  are  not  such  a heathen  as  you  pretend 
to  be.” 

“ I don’t  pretend,  and  I am  not.  Who  is  the  heathenish 
person  who  has  just  been  hankering  after  other  people’s 
property?” 

“ I’ve  more  of  Mother  in  me  than  you  have,  BefF,  and  I 
do  sometimes  want,  just  for  a little,  to  feel  the  ground  solid 
under  my  feet.  I can’t  be  always  dancing  on  air  to  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  I want  to  be  good,  but  I also  want 
to  be  busy  and  helpful  and  successful — yes,  even  successful — 
in  this  life.  My  own  planet  is  enough  for  me  while  I am 
on  it.  I’m  not  sure  that  I should  be  all  with  you  if  you 
told  me  to  pack  my  trunks  for  Arcturus  to-morrow,  as  you 
had  discovered  the  route  and  taken  our  passages.  I fear  I 
am  ‘ earth-bound  ’ as  far  as  the  material  part  of  me  is  con- 
cerned. In  spirit  I — ” 

“ Miss  Cynthy,  whin  you  have  done  hammerin’  the  nails 
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off  thim  purty  fingers  of  yours  I have  a small  bit  for  yez  to 
ate,  an’  it’s  time  yez  were  atin’  it.  How  yez  hold  out  afther 
all  yez  have  been  at  since  ye  riz  this  mornin’  bangs  my 
unclherstandin’.  I’ve  a cake  in  the  oven  and  a chicken  on 
the  spit,  an’  the  kittle’s  boilin’,  an’  the  brown  taypot’s  that 
hot  waitin’  for  the  tay  that  it  would  burn  ye  to  touch  it! 
Will  I serve  it  up  to  yez,  an’  where  will  I be  puttin’  it?” 
The  meal  was  carried  out  under  the  trees,  and  Mrs.  Mul- 
lowney  served  the  feast  in  her  own  way,  trudging  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a delightful  experience  of  the  joys 
of  hospitality.  The  peals  of  laughter  which  accompanied 
every  mouthful  of  food  swallowed  by  her  guests  startled 
the  magpies  in  the  ancient  chestnuts,  who  could  soon  be 
heard  getting  up  an  argument  as  to  the  cause  for  such  un- 
usual noise  in  their  ordinarily  silent  neighbourhood. 

“Now,  Beffie,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  know  you  are  bent  on 
keeping  us  here  till  the  bog  becomes  dangerous.” 

“ Turk  is  never  dangerous,”  said  Morrie.  “ If  people  are 
stupid,  Turk  is  not  to  be  blamed.” 

“ Let  us  go  into  the  garden  then,”  said  Cynthia,  “ until 
Beffie  is  ready  to  ascend  to  her  tower.” 

The  gardens  were  kept  in  pretty  good  order,  as  Lady 
Drumshambo  loved  not  the  reproach  of  slovenliness,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  her  young  kinswomen  drew  more 
enjoyment  from  the  flowers  than  did  their  owner.  When 
they  wheeled  over  to  pick  the  best  and  send  them  to  London 
to  her,  a task  hardly  to  be  entrusted  to  Mrs.  Mullowney, 
they  were  privileged  to  gather  some  for  themselves,  for  even 
Aunt  Drumshambo  could  scarcely  feel  that  she  gained  any- 
thing by  the  fall  of  fading  blooms  on  the  lawns  and  in  the 
garden  enclosures.  They  rejoiced  now  as  they  walked,  laced 
together  with  young  arms,  between  ranks  of  hollyhocks  and 
flame-lilies,  feeling  the  place  with  all  its  sweets  their  own 
for  the  moment,  making  mutual  confessions  of  what  each 
would  do  in  life  if  “ thim  wans  ” should  meet  them  on  the 
bog  and  grant  them  the  favour  of  the  time-honoured  fairy- 
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tale  three  wishes.  Then  a basketful  of  flowers  was  picked 
for  Mother,  and  when  the  heavens  began  to  grow  high  and 
cool,  and  small  flame-points  to  appear  within  their  darken- 
ing arch,  Befind  suddenly  fled,  leaving  her  sisters  to  follow 
her  leisurely  and  to  find  her  in  eager  quest  of  something 
overhead  which  was  not  apparent  to  their  less  far-seeing 
eyes. 

Last  of  all,  when  Turk  was  looking  black  and  mysterious, 
and  perhaps  dangerous  to  unaccustomed  wayfarers,  a deli- 
cious flight  through  the  air  on  wheels  finished  the  day 
and  brought  them  back  to  Mother,  whom  they  found  in 
better  spirits  than  usual,  as  having  been  occupied  in  their 
absence  by  dreams  which  she  would  not  have  revealed  to 
the  girls  for  fear  of  those  peals  of  fresh  laughter  which 
warned  her  that  their  young,  rose-coloured  imaginations 
were  hardly  in  touch  with  her  own  more  matter-of-fact 
demands  for  them  on  Futurity. 


FTER  several  such  excursions  the  girls  settled  down  to 


put  their  wardrobes  into  the  best  order  possible  in 
preparation  for  decorous  visits  to  their  aunt  on  her  arrival. 

Their  arrangements  did  not  necessitate  the  study  of 
fashion-plates;  for  their  best  costumes  consisted  of  a dark 
serge  skirt,  a white  blouse  with  spotless,  starched  collars 
and  cuffs  ironed  by  the  hands  of  the  wearers,  and  sixpenny 
sailor-hats  trimmed  with  three-quarters  of  a yard  of  white 
ribbon  each.  The  inventory  seems  a little  meagre,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  no  girl  in  any  costume  ever  looked 
sweeter  than  did  the  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  girls  so  attired. 
For  special  occasions  each  had  her  own  chosen  decoration: 
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Cynthia  fancied  a blue-and-white  passion-flower,  Befinda 
loved  a dark-red  rose,  and  Morrie  affected  a cluster  of 
shaded  oak-leaves. 

They  did  their  dressmaking  in  a large,  bare,  delightful 
room,  decidedly  Maam  Turkish  in  the  spareness  of  its  fur- 
nishing, but  full  of  a lovely  green  light  because  its  large 
windows  were  overshadowed  by  the  ivy  that  surrounded 
them.  As  these  windows  framed  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
high  hills,  with  a refreshing  gleam  of  water  from  somewhere 
among  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  girls  liked 
to  inhabit  it,  returning  there  to  their  needles  and  thimbles 
without  regret,  although  the  carpet  had  become  so  worn 
that  it  had  to  be  taken  up  and  cut  into  small  bits  to  be 
strewn  over  the  sanded  boards.  There  was  indeed  nothing 
in  the  room  except  the  necessary  work-table,  a chair  for 
each  of  the  workers,  and  some  water-colour  drawings  on  the 
walls  done  by  a deceased  great-grandmother  in  the  days 
when  Mrs.  Delany  was  writing  her  charming  letters  and 
doing  her  dainty  shell-work  at  Glasnevin,  and  before  she 
left  her  beloved  home,  where  she  was  so  happy  with  her 
“D.D.  and  the  birds  ”,  to  spend  her  widowed  last  days 
sadly  and  conventionally  in  prim  drawing-rooms  with  Queen 
Charlotte  in  Old  Kensington  Palace. 

These  pictures,  though  not  quite  discreditable,  all  things 
considered,  had  not  tended  to  inspire  the  M ‘Shane 
O’Naughten  girls  with  any  great  desire  to  be  artists. 

“ The  young  man  with  the  pink  eyes  and  the  yellow  nose 
could  never  have  been  copied  from  anything  human,”  Morrie 
would  say,  in  a lazy  moment,  lying  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
newly-threaded  needle  between  finger  and  thumb.  “And 
I do  wonder  why  that  woman  sits  in  a bag  tied  under  her 
arms  with  a blue  ribbon.” 

“ She  means  it  for  a frock,”  says  Cynthia. 

This,  of  course,  was  dressmaking  chatter,  but  the  great- 
grandmother’s artistic  talent  was  prized  notwithstanding, 
though  never  to  be  emulated.  Mother,  on  entering  the 
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room,  always  walked  round  the  pictures,  sighing  a little 
before  she  sat  down  and  prayed  to  have  a few  stitches  put 
in  the  braid  on  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 

It  may  be  admitted  here  that  Mother  insisted  on  clothing 
herself  by  sending  to  England  for  a ten-shilling  costume, 
suited  to  every  figure,  made  of  the  best  serge,  as  adver- 
tized. But  then,  Mother  would  look  a lady  in  anything, 
even  in  one  of  Mrs.  Mullowney’s  sacks.  Besides,  being  the 
smallest  woman  of  the  family,  she  afforded  a margin  for 
alterations,  and  after  a good  deal  of  coaxing  and  applying 
of  soft  ribbons  by  her  girls’  fingers,  Mother  felt  satisfied  that 
she  could  hardly  have  been  more  suitably  attired  even  by 
the  Parisienne  patronized  by  Aunt  Drumshambo. 

The  best  that  was  possible  having  been  done  for  their 
wardrobes,  the  girls  forsook  the  sewing-room  for  the  garden. 
If  flowers  were  not  so  well  cultured  here  as  at  the  castle,  at 
least  there  was  a fine  stock  of  raspberries, . strawberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries,  never  to  speak  of  nectarines  and 
peaches,  all  of  which  were  industriously  “preserved”  year 
after  year  in  good  old  housewifely  fashion. 

“Give  me,”  said  Morrie,  “a  bog,  a fruit-garden,  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  a mother,  and  I feel  that  Fate  can  do 
nothing  better  for  me ! ” 

“We  all  want  the  mother,”  said  Cynthia;  “but  for  the 
rest — there’s  Beffie  can’t  live  without  other  worlds ; and  as 
for  me,  I’m  always  longing  for  something  I am  not  able  to 
define.” 

“I  know,”  said  Morrie;  “money!  I detest  money!  The 
people  who  have  it  are  always  nasty.” 

“If  I had  it  I should  try  to  be  nice,”  said  Cynthia.  “I 
don’t  care  for  it  for  its  own  sake,  but  I want  it  for  Mother. 
She  will  one  day  need  more  comforts  than  a ten-shilling 
gown,  a pot  of  jam,  and  a cup  of  tea.  And  in  time  the 
house-roof  will  want  mending.” 

However,  all  these  vagrant  notes  of  the  family  are  by  the 
way.  When  Morrie  had  been  left  in  her  glory,  with  the 
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fruit  and  the  preserving-pan,  her  sisters  went  for  a ride, 
and  on  returning  saw  Mother  coming  down  the  avenue 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

“A  note  from  your  aunt,”  she  said,  “hoping  you  will 
come  to  see  her  to-morrow.  She  does  not  expect  me,  but 
will  drive  over  to  see  me  as  soon  as  she  has  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  But  Cynthia,  dear,  why  do  you 
ride  without  a hat*?  You  will  be  so  sun-burned!” 

Cynthia’s  delicate  skin,  which  had  that  vermeil  tinge  in 
the  cheek  and  coral  on  the  lips  not  to  be  supplied  by  the 
most  deceiving  rouge-pot,  was  protectingly  watched  over  by 
Mother,  who  feared  for  her  all  the  ills  that  sometimes  befall 
such  a complexion. 

Cynthia  laughed  and  passed  her  hand  over  her  ruffled 
gold  hair,  of  the  hue  that  is  one  minute  softened  with 
shadows,  and  the  next  all  alive  with  brilliant  colour. 

“Whisper,  Mother!  My  hat  flew  into  the  bog-hole. 
Sha’n’t  I complain  to  Morrie,  of  Turk  ? When  I fished  out 
my  best  head-cover  with  a long  stick,  what  a sight  it  was, 
reeking  with  black  bog- water ! I made  it  a present  to  Turk 
and  left  it  with  him.” 

“But,  Cynthia,  this  is  a misfortune!” 

“Well,  it  is  the  most  presentable  hat  I had,  and  the 
ribbon  new.  Turk  might  as  well  have  taken  it  a week  ago, 
before  I retrimmed  it.” 

“Come  in  out  of  the  sun,”  said  the  anxious  mother. 
“Freckles  will  not  mend  the  matter.  And  the  visit  of 
to-morrow,  Cynthia1?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  invent  my  head-gear!”  said  Cynthia.  “It  will 
be  something  to  push  against.” 

“I’ll  give  you  my  hat,”  said  BefAe,  “and  you  and  Morrie 
can  go  while  I stay  with  Mother.” 

“No,  no,  Morrie  hates  Drumshambo  when  it  is  ‘ at  home’. 
You  mustn’t  miss  your  chance  of  the  tower.” 

“A  forlorn  hope!”  said  BefAe. 

“Let  us  leave  the  matter  to  cool,  and  see  what  it  will 
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harden  into.  Or  let  us  ‘listen  to  it!'  as  Mrs.  Mullowney 

says/’' 

Mother  could  not  sleep  that  night,  thinking  of  what 
Cynthia  was  to  do  without  a hat,  but  the  girls  reposed  as 
blissfully  as  though  every  hole  in  the  bog  had  been  a 
milliner's  shop,  and  Maam  Turk  House  the  abode  of  million- 
aires. Cynthia  was  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  after 
breakfast  retired  to  the  workroom.  When,  later,  Mother 
came  to  look  for  her,  to  learn  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
visit,  Cynthia  was  dressed,  ready  for  the  excursion,  on  her 
head  a very  charming  toque  of  mingled  dark-purple  and 
dark-green,  which  suited  admirably  with  the  rest  of  her 
simple  attire. 

“My  love!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  “where  did  it  come 
from?” 

“ ‘ Thim  wans  ’ sent  it  to  me,  Mammy,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Heather,”  said  Beffie,  “every  bit  of  it,  Mother.  She 
wove  it,  round  and  round,  just  as  the  thrushes  make  their 
nests.” 

“I  took  lessons  from  a thrush,  I own,”  said  Cynthia. 
“ I am  not  going  to  claim  originality  that  I do  not  possess. 
It  isn’t  unlike  a nest  turned  upside  down,  but  the  plume  of 
cock’s  feathers  gives  something  to  prevent  the  likeness  from 
becoming  too  apparent.” 

“Beally,  darling,  it  is  very  pretty.  I hope  it  will  pass 
without  notice  from  your  aunt  and  her  friends.  I believe 
she  has  brought  visitors.” 

Cycling  is  the  nearest  approach  which  we  on  this  planet 
have  as  yet  made  towards  flying,  though  the  near  future 
may  possibly  see  us,  lightly  laden  with  compressed  air  to 
breathe,  winging  our  way  to  Mars  or  Jupiter  for  afternoon 
tea.  Cynthia  and  Befind  were  at  Drumshambo  within  an 
hour,  and  yoking  their  metal  steeds  to  a tree  before  making 
their  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

“Two  charming  maidens  are  coming  this  way,”  said  a 
man  who  was  busy  at  a writing-table  by  a window,  turning 
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his  head  towards  his  hostess,  where  she  reclined  massively 
in  the  most  comfortable  of  arm-chairs. 

“ Only  two  little  native  friends  of  mine,”  said  the  lady. 
“ Please  to  take  no  notice  of  them.  Pray  continue  your 
writing  for  the  post,  Professor.” 

Lady  Drumshambo,  as  she  reposed  in  her  chair,  was  a 
large,  handsome  woman,  who  had  preserved  a kind  of 
sumptuous  Eastern  colouring  up  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
habitually  wore  fabrics  of  hue  and  texture  which  increased 
her  resemblance  to  an  elderly  sultana.  Dear  little  Mother, 
who  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  younger,  wore  her  hair 
sprinkled  with  silver,  but  the  dense  blackness  of  her  sister- 
in-law’s  tresses  was  unbroken  by  a single  thread  of  gray. 
There  was  nothing  forbidding  in  her  appearance,  and  one 
could  see  no  reason  for  the  absence  of  familiarity  in  ap- 
proaches made  to  her  by  her  most  intimate  friends.  She 
had  a way  of  her  own  of  taking  liberties  with  others  which 
she  would  by  no  means  allow  others  to  take  with  her. 
Her  assumption  of  authority  succeeded  in  many  cases  with 
timid  persons,  and  was  endured  with  a satirical  or  good- 
humoured  indulgence  by  others  of  her  acquaintance.  That 
there  were  persons  who  found  her  intolerable,  and  always 
avoided  her,  she  had  never  yet  been  so  clever  as  to  find  out. 

“Well,  do  not  my  Liberty  curtains  look  charming1?  How 
do,  Cynthia?  How  do,  Befind?  How  is  Morrie?  What 
heathenish  names  you  have,  my  dears!  Where  did  you 
ever  get  them?” 

“Queen  Mor  was  a great  queen.  She  was  the  Mor 
Rigan,”  said  Befind,  smiling  as  she  lightly  touched  the 
sultana’s  de jewelled  finger,  which  was  pointed  at  her. 
“We  O’Naughtens  are  much  older  than  Christianity,  you 
know.  Have  you  got  a Christian  name,  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo?” 

Her  ladyship  had  a Christian  name,  though  no  one  ever 
heard  her  called  by  it.  Even  gentle  Mother  never  ad- 
dressed her  husband’s  sister  as  “Julia”,  but  would  say, 
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“I  hope  you  are  well,”  or  “How  are  you1?”  in  hearty  Irish 
fashion  without  uttering  the  word  that  would  suggest 
relationship  or  intimacy.  With  all  the  young  people  of 
her  kin — and  there  were  a good  many  about  the  world 
besides  “us  bog-trotters”,  as  Morrie  dubbed  the  Maam 
Turk  sisterhood — she  was  known  as  Aunt  Drumshambo, 
never  as  Aunt  Julia.  Most  often,  on  Turk,  she  was  Aunt 
Drum,  and  Morrie,  the  irreverent,  had  been  heard  to  allude 
to  her  as  Sham,  or  Sambo. 

Of  this  she  had  little  idea  as  she  sat  amid  her  piles  of 
cushions,  indulging  a secret  conviction  that  she  was  a kind 
of  home-grown  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  if  not  a veritable  far- 
descended  Scheherazade,  with  a very  intricate  genealogical 
history.  It  may  be  added  that  a certain  ancient  whimsical 
grand-aunt  had  made  a point  of  always  speaking  of  her 
ladyship  as  “my  niece  Judy”.  However,  this  disgraceful 
circumstance  had  been  dropped  behind  long  ago,  and  was 
happily  forgotten. 

“Morrie  describes  us  as  the  Maam  Turks,  sometimes 
as  merely  ‘the  Turks’,”  continued  Beffie,  seeing  her  lady- 
ship’s features  assume  a certain  awe-inspiring  approach- 
me-no-further  expression  well  known  to  the  sisters.  “We 
are  of  Eastern  origin,  are  we  not,  Aunt  Drumshambo?” 

“We  come  from  the  East;  Persia,  I believe,”  said  Aunt 
Drum  in  a mollified  tone.  “ Milesius  conducted  us  to 
the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Ireland,  where  we  flourished  like 
roses  of  Damascus,  until  Cromwell  took  us  out  of  our 
gardens  and  planted  us  in  the  desert  of  Connaught.  The 
M‘Shane  O’Naughtens  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
planted.  Are  we  not  wonderful  people  to  have  remained 
what  we  are  and  made  for  ourselves  homes  in  the  wilder- 
ness?” said  her  ladyship,  gazing  complacently  around  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PROFESSOR’S  LETTER 

WHILE  Lady  Drumshambo  talked  she  was  carefully 
examining  her  nieces  all  over,  from  their  shining 
locks  to  their  feet,  which  were  extraordinarily  shapely, 
considering  all  they  owed  to  the  cobbler.  The  girls  were 
really  very  charmingly  carved  and  coloured  by  nature, 
keeping  up  the  traditional  character  of  the  family  as  roses 
of  Damascus.  What  a pity  they  had  not  money,  so  that 
one  could  take  them  to  London  and  make  a little  sensa- 
tion with  them!  But  there,  “Full  many  a rose  is  born  to 
blush  unseen”.  Lady  Drumshambo  had  a plentiful  store 
of  quotations  from  the  poets  always  at  her  disposal.  As 
her  eyes  travelled  over  Cynthia  a change  of  expression  was 
observable  in  her  countenance,  curiosity  crossed  by  a dash 
of  disapproval. 

“ Upon  my  word  you  have  got  a very  stylish  hat,  my 
dear  Cynthia!  Straight  from  Paris,  eh'?  The  Turkish 
purse  must  have  become  very  elastic.  Are  you  justified 
in  such  extravagance  ? Is  it  silk,  or  velvet,  or  feathers,  or 
chiffon?”  asked  my  lady,  putting  up  a gold-rimmed  eye- 
glass. 

“ Morrie  is  making  quite  a little  fortune  with  her 
hampers,”  said  Cynthia  gravely.  “Jam,  chickens,  eggs, 
vegetables,  butter,  all  are  packed  by  her  and  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  British  Isles.  To-day  she  is  shut  up  in  the 
kitchen  with  a preserving -pan  and  an  incredible  quantity 
of  sugar  and  raspberries.  By  the  way,  Aunt  Drumshambo, 
could  you  recommend  her  to  a few  profitable  customers 
among  your  acquaintances  ? ” 

“That  you  may  spend  the  result  of  her  labours  on  costly 
and  fashionable  toques!”  exclaimed  her  ladyship,  with  a 
movement  of  retreat  from  over-familiarity  with  vulgar 
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trading  persons.  “No;  if  you  require  to  make  money 
you  must  learn  to  spend  it  honourably.  Now  that  pretty 
hat — will  you  allow  me  to  see  it  in  my  hand,  Cynthia1? 
I shouldn’t  wonder  if  Porson,  my  maid,  would  be  able  to 
copy  it  for  me.  In  crimson,  with  a touch  of  gold,  it  could 
be  made  becoming  to  me,  I think.” 

Cynthia  replied  by  taking  the  pins  out  of  the  hat  and 
handing  it  to  her  ladyship,  who  seized  it  and  applied  her 
eyes  and  glasses  to  every  part  of  it. 

“Why,  what  is  this1?”  She  touched  it  with  her  fingers, 
and  smelt  at  it.  “Heather,  upon  my  life!  You  naughty 
creature,  to  try  to  keep  me  in  the  dark.  Where  did  you 
get  it?” 

“Between  the  bog  and  the  hills,”  said  Cynthia,  “It  is 
the  very  newest  thing.” 

“Well,  really!  I haven’t  seen  anything  more  stylish 
from  Madame  Ostrich!  My  dear,  if  you  have  a taste  for 
trade  you  would  certainly  make  a fortune  at  millinery!” 

“Would  that  I could!”  said  Cynthia.  “How  is  it  to  be 
done,  Aunt  Drumshambo?” 

“ That  I cannot  tell — in  your  case,  for  it  requires  capital. 
A friend  of  mine,  who  is  as  rich  as  a gold  mine,  tried  it 
for  mere  amusement.  Of  course  she  broke  down ; but  then 
I think  she  tired  of  it.  She  had  people  to  do  it  for  her, 
of  course;  didn’t  know  herself  how  to  stitch  two  rags 
together;  went  in  about  once  a week  to  look  round  and 
carry  off  a pretty  thing  for  her  own  adornment.  When  it 
all  smashed  up  she  did  not  care.  Then  there  was  another 
young  person  I know  who  really  worked  and  got  lots  of 
custom,  but  hardly  any  of  the  customers  paid  their  bills, 
and  so  that  was  an  end  of  it.  Everyone  came  and  purchased, 
but  very  few  paid.  When  she  sent  in  the  accounts  the 
creditors  responded  by  ordering  a few  more  hats.  It  was 
very  exciting,  but  hardly  remunerative.  She  is  now 
going  out  as  a governess,  in  hope  of  paying  for  the 
satins,  and  velvets,  and  ribbons,  and  artificial  flowers,  and 
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feathers,  and  things  she  had  been  having  from  the  manu- 
facturers.” 

Lady  Drumshambo  had  become  quite  eloquent  while 
turning  the  heather  toque  round  and  round  and  examining 
into  the  art  with  which  it  had  been  constructed. 

“There  is  an  original  touch  about  it.  You  must  lend 
it  to  me  for  Porson.  Oh,  Porson  will  get  you  something 
of  mine  to  go  home  with!  What?  Your  handkerchief? 
Well,  the  girls  of  the  country  do  wear  handkerchiefs  on 
the  head,  don’t  they?  And  that  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  sending  my  thing  back  to  me.” 

“You  are  most  welcome  to  it,”  said  Cynthia.  “I  only 
wish  I had  means  to  profit  by  your  suggestion.  I believe  I 
could  manufacture  any  amount  of  original  articles  of  that 
kind,  and  manage  to  make  my  customers  pay.  But,  alas 
and  alas!  where  is  the  capital?” 

The  man  at  the  table  continued  engaged  in  writing  his 
letter.  It  was  long  and  desultory,  and  as  the  writer  paused 
occasionally  to  listen  to  the  ladies,  taking  in  all  that  was 
passing,  he  made  it  longer  than  he  had  originally  intended 
it  to  be.  In  the  end  he  had  transferred  the  whole  conver- 
sation to  his  letter-paper,  to  be  sent  off  by  the  first  post  to 
a friend  in  England. 

Meanwhile  it  had  occurred  to  the  girls  to  wonder  who 
was  the  man  so  persistently  writing  while  they  talked,  but 
Aunt  Drumshambo’s  ways  were  familiar  to  them,  and  they 
thought  it  probable  they  should  return  home  with  their 
curiosity  ungratified.  Her  ladyship  was  believed  to  have 
a chronic  novel  on  hands  for  years  past,  always  about  to 
appear,  but  lingering  in  that  mysterious  receptacle — “the 
press  ”.  Occasionally  she  was  supposed  to  devote  herself 
to  this  work  with  the  assistance  of  a secretary.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  secretary,  and  he  was  correcting  the  proofs. 
The  girls  were  preparing  to  depart,  when  her  ladyship  said : 
“Oh,  you  must  have  some  tea!”  And  a servant  appeared 
with  the  tea-tray. 
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“ Professor,”  said  her  ladyship,  “will  you  not  join  us? 
Those  naughty  people  will  not  return  till  dinner-time,  and 
we  must  not  wait  tea  upon  them.” 

Then  the  girls  knew  that  there  were  other  guests  at  the 
Castle  besides  the  professor,  who  turned  round  and  showed 
a clever  thoughtful  face,  alive  with  a keen  expression  of 
interest  in  the  presence  of  the  young  ladies.  Thus  the 
colour  of  the  visit  changed,  and  Cynthia,  removing  the 
handkerchief  which  she  was  beginning  to  arrange  as  a cap 
on  her  golden  head,  thankfully  accepted  her  tea-cup. 

As  the  professor  glanced  at  the  heather  hat  with  a slight 
smile,  she  asked  herself  how  much  of  the  conversation  he 
had  heard  or  taken  in.  But  how  could  a professor  give 
even  a passing  thought  to  millinery  ? 

Her  ladyship  had  introduced  Professor  Anstruther,  and 
Befind  felt  an  urgent  curiosity  as  to  the  science  to  which 
he  was  devoted.  Even  the  back  of  a secretary  at  a writing- 
table  had  been  a little  exciting,  as  suggesting  the  outskirts 
of  an  ideal  world  of  literature  or  learning,  but  a live  pro- 
fessor looking  one  in  the  face  and  handing  one  the  tea-cake 
was  an  almost  overwhelming  experience.  The  professor 
in  question  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
looking  older  while  at  the  writing-table,  but  even  younger 
when  animated  and  smiling  as  now.  He  was  a tall,  slight 
man,  with  penetrating  gray  eyes,  and,  habitually,  the  tran- 
quil air  of  a philosopher.  Catching  Befinda’s  dark  eyes 
bent  on  him  with  a most  investigating  expression,  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  gave  way  a little,  and  he  looked 
into  his  tea-cup.  But  Befinda  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
observed  her,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  wondering  what  it  felt 
like  to  be  a professor,  and  what  kind  of  science  he  professed. 
Meanwhile  Lady  Drumshambo,  whose  humour  had  been 
improved  by  the  gift  of  the  original  hat,  began  to  unfold 
to  the  girls  her  intention  of  giving  them  a little  amuse- 
ment. 

“ A little  dance.  One  or  two  young  persons  in  the  house. 
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Several  others,  and  everyone  who  can  travel  from  moderate 
distances.  You  need  not  be  frightened  about  your  dresses, 
girls;  your  old  white  muslins  will  do.  Things  that  wash 
and  wash  are  so  useful ! And  young  ladies  who  have  stayed 
where  they  are  since  Cromwell  placed  them  can  afford  to 
despise  money,  and  the  follies  money  can  buy.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Professor  1” 

“If  you  mean  that  the  Miss  M ‘Shane  O'Naughtens  would 
appear  charming  in  anything,  I do  agree  with  you,"  said 
Anstruther ; but  noticing  that  Befind’s  little  chin  had 
elevated  itself,  and  that  the  rose  on  her  cheek  had  deepened 
in  colour,  he  became  occupied  in  extricating  from  the  sugar- 
bowl  the  exact  number  of  lumps  he  required  and  trans- 
ferring them  into  his  cup. 

Cynthia,  meanwhile,  did  not  hear  and  did  not  care.  Her 
mind  was  distracted  by  the  revelation  that  she  possessed 
a money-making  talent — a talent  not  only  useful  on  the 
Bog  of  Turk,  but  which,  under  certain  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  supply  her  with  the  wand  of  a magician. 
Wonders  as  great  as  any  in  the  Arabian  Nights  flitted 
before  her  imagination,  and  she  allowed  the  conversation  to 
be  carried  on  between  her  aunt  and  the  professor  with  some 
fitful  contributions  from  Befinda. 

As  the  girls  rode  home  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
Cynthia  was  very  silent,  and  Befind  tried  in  vain  to  draw 
her  into  conversation.  As  the  greens  and  purples  of  the 
hills  spun  past,  sunset-reflecting  lakes  and  streams  threw  up 
golden  fire  in  their  eyes,  and  gray  mists  rose  behind  like 
ghosts  in  chase  of  them,  Befind  cried  impatiently : 

“ Cynth,  do  speak ! What  do  you  think  the  professor  is 
professor  of?" 

“I  don't  know,"  said  Cynthia,  out  of  her  abstraction. 
“ Millinery." 

“Astronomy!"  cried  Befind  in  triumphant  tones. 

“How  interesting!  Will  he  allow  you  to  give  him  les- 
sons? Did  you  tell  him  about  the  flat?" 
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“Absurd!  As  if  I could  have  dared  to  tell  him.  But 
how  I wish  he  would  give  me  some  instruction ! ” 

“Beffie,”  said  Cynthia  presently.  “How  much  money 
do  you  think  is  usually  meant  by  ‘capital  ’?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.  Why  do  you  ask 3 I don’t 
think  it  matters  to  us,  as  we  have  no  money  at  all.” 

“If  I had  ‘capital’  I could  earn  money.  How  delightful 
it  would  be  to  go  into  trade  and  make  enough  to  set  old 
Maam  Turk  House  to  rights,  to  give  Mother  everything  she 
wants,  to  see  the  world  one’s  self,  and  have  something  to  do 
with  one’s  energies!” 

“It  would  be  very  good  for  you,  Cynthy;  you  haven’t 
enough  to  interest  you.  I wish  I could  coin  some  of  those 
big  suns  we  see  at  night  into  gold  for  you.  I suppose 
gold  is  a kind  of  hardened-up  sunshine.  But  there — I don’t 
know  what  to  say  to  comfort  you,  Cynth.  Why  is  so  much 
capital  necessary  for  millinery?  Couldn’t  you  take  orders 
for  heather  toques?  If  Aunt  Drumshambo  were  only  one 
to  help,  I’m  sure  she  could  help.” 

“She  considers  trade  vulgar,  for  one  thing,”  said  Cynthia, 
“so  I don’t  think  she  would  try  to  get  orders  for  me.  If 
we  were  not  her  own  relatives  I might  hope  for  her  pat- 
ronage; but  I could  see  that  the  mention  of  Morrie’s 
hampers  did  not  attract  her  sympathies.  Besides,  my 
ambition  was  a bonnet  shop  in  London ; I have  gathered  an 
idea  from  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  of  how  the  thing  is 
done.  I should  call  myself  Madame  Frivolite,  or  some  such 
name.” 

“That  would  be  too  long.  Louise  or  Reine  would  be 
more  easily  said.” 

“ Oh,  well,  that  could  be  arranged!  Louise  is  hackneyed, 
but  Madame  Reine  would  not  be  bad.  Queen  of  fashion 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  How  nice  it  would  be  if  you 
and  I could  go  to  Paris  at  once  to  lay  in  the  stock!” 

“I’m  afraid  we  should  mortgage  the  profits  beforehand 
by  going  to  the  theatres,”  said  Befind.  “But  look,  there  is 
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Capella  rising  over  Turk,  and  looking  as  near  us  and  as  red 
as  Mars.  If  you  give  me  an  observatory  I will  set  you  up 
in  your  bonnet  shop,  Cy nthy ! ” 


CHAPTER  V 

PREPARATIONS 

MOTHER  fastened  eagerly  on  the  idea  of  the  projected 
dance,  but  ignored  the  subject  of  millinery  as  a trade, 
after  one  remark  which  she  permitted  herself  on  the  subject. 

“ My  dear,  if  you  ever  go  to  London  again  I hope  it  will 
not  be  to  open  a milliner’s  shop.  Providence  must  have 
something  better  in  store  for  your  father’s  daughters  than 
that.” 

“Or  worse!”  returned  Cynthia.  “It  seems  tome  that 
the  word  Providence  implies  a knowledge  of  what  is  better 
or  worse  for  us  far  beyond  our  own  little  discrimination.” 
“A  rebuke,  Cynthia'?”  said  her  mother. 

“ Don’t  be  vexed  with  me,  Mammy  darling,”  said  Cynthia, 
lifting  her  mother’s  little  white  soft  hand  to  her  lips.  “I 
must  seem  a discontented,  poor  creature  to  you  who  are  so 
patient.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I have  remained  here,  as 
Aunt  Drumshambo  says,  ever  since  Cromwell  planted  me, 
that  I feel  restless  to  move  about  a little.  What  a world 
it  would  be  if  one  were  dressed  in  feathers  and  had  wings, 
and  required  nothing  to  eat  or  drink!  The  very  thought 
of  it  is  exhilarating!” 

But  Mother’s  thoughts  had  passed  on  to  the  washed  white 
muslins. 

“White  muslin  it  will  have  to  be,”  she  said,  “but  not 
necessarily  washed.  We  can  send  for  some  new  and  make 
it  up.  Let  me  see — twelve  yards — three  times  twelve 
thirty-six.  Then  for  trimmings — ” 
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“Don’t  let  us  daub  ourselves  with  cheap  decorations,” 
said  Cynthia.  “ Pure  taste  in  style  and  colour  will  make 
us  all  right.  A little  over  the  verge  might  turn  us  out 
cheap  and  tawdry.  Let  us  be  white  as  ghosts,  and  see  to 
the  grace  of  our  drapery.” 

“ Cynthia  is  taking  airs  in  the  matter  of  confections,”  said 
Morrie.  “ She  has  got  her  diploma  in  taste,  and  we  shall 
have  to  bow  to  her  authority.” 

“ If  all  white  is  best  so  much  the  better,”  said  Mother 
with  a sigh. 

“ You  are  counting  on  an  invitation  for  me,”  said  Morrie, 
“and  I am  doubtful  about  it,  considering  the  hampers. 
Mother  dear,  why  are  you  not  thinking  of  a frock  for  your- 
self? You  are  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  all  your 
daughters,  and  you  and  I are  partners  in  trade.  If  Aunt 
Sham  invites  me,  why  not  you?” 

“ Don’t  be  silly,  Morrie,”  said  her  mother.  “ I am  going 
to  write  for  the  muslin.” 

It  was  the  day  after  the  visit  to  Drumshambo,  and  they 
were  holding  council  in  the  workroom,  where  the  sun  was 
penetrating  the  ivy  round  the  windows  and  filling  the 
apartment  with  that  lovely  green  light  which  made  it  so 
delightful  a retreat  on  a hot  summer’s  day.  Bidelia,  an 
old  retainer,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  door. 

“ There’s  an  ould  woman  in  the  kitchen,  Miss  Morrie,  an’ 
she’s  bad  with  the  toothache;  an’  she’s  askin’  for  a sup  o’ 
whisky  to  be  stanchin’  the  pain.” 

“I  suppose  I may  give  it  to  her,  Mother?” 

“As  medicine,  yes,  love;  but  remember  our  little  store 
is  used  for  medicine  only.” 

Morrie  went,  and  by  the  time  she  returned,  shaking  with 
laughter  from  her  conversation  with  the  visitor,  Mother’s 
note  with  the  order  for  the  muslin  was  ready,  and  the  girls 
set  out  on  their  cycles  to  ride  to  the  nearest  post-office  with 
the  missive. 

As  they  were  returning  late  in  the  afternoon  they  descried 
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half  a dozen  weird  figures  moving  against  the  sunset.  They 
were  all  old  women,  wrapped  up  in  a variety  of  garments, 
a cloak,  a shawl,  a patchwork  quilt,  according  to  the  taste 
or  the  convenience  of  the  wearer. 

“Are  they  Macbeth's  witches,"  said  Cynthia,  “doubled 
in  number?  Let  us  on  and  take  courage!" 

“ They  are  making  for  the  House,"  said  Befind. 

“ I vote  we  hasten,"  said  Morrie,  “and  be  ready  to  receive 
them,  for  if  we  linger  to  listen  to  them  here  we  shall  not 
reach  home  till  midnight.” 

“What  can  they  possibly  want,  six  of  them?"  was  the 
question  that  flew  from  lip  to  lip  as  the  girls  spread  their 
wings,  so  to  speak,  full  sail,  and  arrived  like  a flock  of 
pigeons  at  their  doorsteps. 

They  had  scarcely  returned  to  Mother  in  the  workroom 
when  Bidelia  again  appeared,  with  a grin  of  delight  on  her 
homely  features. 

“What  is  it  now,  Bid?" 

“Oh,  wisha,  ma’am,  it’s  meself  isn’t  able  to  spake  with 
the  laughin’!  There’s  six  ould  wans  below  from  ivery  four- 
wind  of  the  bog,  and  they’ve  all  got  the  toothache!" 

“Whisky!"  suggested  Morrie. 

“Och  sure,  miss,  since  Tonie  Tuomy  was  here  this 
morn  in’  they’re  all  took  bad  wid  it." 

“What  did  you  say  to  them,  Bidelia?" 

“First  of  all  I said  £I  don’t  believe  there’s  e’er  a wan 
among  yez  has  a tooth  at  all  at  all,  for  yez  are  past  it  ’. 
But  sorra  stir  will  they  stir  till  they  see  Miss  Morrie." 

“Make  them  a good  pot  of  tea,"  said  Morrie,  ‘‘and  I’ll 
go  down  to  them.  And  there  is  cold  bacon  and  cabbage, 
Bidelia.  Can’t  you  serve  them  some  ‘bubble  and  squeak’?” 

“ Perhaps  they  really  have  the  toothache,"  said  Befind. 
“Couldn’t  you  give  them  a spoonful  of  spirit?" 

“No,"  said  Morrie,  “for  two  reasons.  First,  if  I gave  it 
to  them  we  should  have  every  old  woman  in  Connaught 
encamped  around  the  house  before  to-morrow  night.  And 
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second,  if  the  poor  ill-fed  creatures  got  it  they  would  all  six 
fall  down  fast  asleep,  not  being  accustomed  to  it.” 

“You  are  too  wise,  Morrie,”  said  Befind;  “but  I suppose 
a good  meal  will  be  better  for  them.” 

As  soon  as  the  muslin  arrived,  Mother  and  daughters  went 
to  work,  and  lived  in  the  workroom  for  days,  only  leaving 
it  at  meal-times.  Afternoon  tea  was  served  by  Morrie  at 
one  of  the  pleasant  windows,  while  the  long  white  draperies 
were  hung  up  for  a rest,  and  much  amusing  chatter  was  held 
over  the  tea-cups. 

“I  wonder  if  astronomers  dance,”  said  Beffie  thought- 
fully. 

Mother  smiled,  and  Cynthia  and  Morrie  laughed  glee- 
fully. 

“I  know  one  who  will  dance,”  said  Morrie. 

“Oh,  me?  I’m  not  an  astronomer;  I’m  only  ignorance 
fascinated.  Of  course  I shall  dance;  but  I was  thinking  that 
if  Professor  Anstruther  doesn’t  ask  me  to  dance,  how  shall 
I ever  manage  to  speak  to  him  ? And  I do  so  want  to  ask 
him  a few  questions.” 

The  white  frocks  were  made,  tried  on,  and  pronounced 
undeniably  lady -like  and  graceful.  Mother  produced  an 
old-fashioned  jewel  for  each  girl  to  wear  round  her  slender 
throat,  and  there  was  only  the  question  of  dancing-shoes. 
Some  old  white  shoes,  relics  of  Mother’s  palmy  days,  were 
turned  out  of  a wardrobe  drawer. 

“I  don’t  know  about  fitting,”  said  Befind,  “for  you  are 
also,  Mother  dear,  to  borrow  Morrie’s  mot , the  littlest  of 
all  your  daughters.” 

However,  all  fitted  sufficiently  well,  and  the  somewhat 
“ skuffed  ” white  kid  was  renovated  by  having  fuller’s-earth 
rubbed  into  it,  which  is  what  (as  Mother  had  been  told)  the 
soldiers  do  up  their  belts  with.  When  the  eventful  evening 
came,  a very  peculiar  old  vehicle  stood  at  the  door,  a “remain- 
der” from  antiquity.  It  was  called  “an  inside  car”.  This  did 
not  mean  that  the  car  was  used  for  riding  about  the  passages 
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of  the  house  when  weather  forbade  a jaunt  in  the  open  air, 
but  only  signified  that  the  car,  in  its  construction,  had  been, 
as  it  were,  turned  outside  in.  It  is  somewhat  like  a Cork 
jingle,  only  more  square  and  better  set  up,  and  does  not 
cling  so  closely  to  the  horse's  tail.  This  close  car  was  the 
only  surviving  vehicle  belonging  to  the  M ‘Shanes  of  Maam 
Turk  House,  all  carriages  and  traps  of  various  descriptions 
having  been  sold  off  long  ago.  It  was  produced  only  on 
very  particular  occasions  like  the  present.  One  of  the 
labourers,  who  did  a bit  of  farming  for  Mother,  drove  it, 
and  proud  was  he  when  he  had  “ the  three  o’  them  ”,  mean- 
ing the  young  ladies  of  the  “ould  ancient  family”,  under  his 
wing,  as  his  own  possession,  he  might  say,  till  he  brought 
them  safe  and  sound  to  wherever  they  wanted  to  go,  and 
back  again. 

It  was  a sight  for  the  plovers  and  curlews  and  sea-gulls 
a-wing  in  from  the  sea  across  Turk  to  the  slopes  of  Drum- 
shambo  to  pry  into  what  might  be  going  on  there,  a sight 
worth  seeing  when  the  old  castle  was  lighted  up  from  top 
to  bottom ; and  people  coming  and  going  all  night  about  a 
spot  that  was  ordinarily  so  dark  and  lonesome.  Her  lady- 
ship had  invited  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  twenty  miles 
round,  and  a military  band  from  the  nearest  depot  was 
stationed  in  the  hall  sending  forth  strains  which  were  truly 
a surprise  to  the  hills  and  lakes,  and  to  “ thim  wans  ”,  who, 
to  be  sure  “ have  music  enough  of  their  own,  but  still  an’ 
all  don’t  hear  the  like  o’  that  from  our  own  side  twicet  in  a 
lifetime.” 

No  wonder  if  the  cabins  gave  forth  their  occupants,  and 
the  slopes  about  the  Castle  were  studded  with  squatting 
figures  thick  as  limpets  on  a rock,  and  if  even  “the  cows, 
the  cratures,  that  have  their  own  taste  in  a chune  as  well 
as  another”,  stepped  up  from  far  and  near,  and  stood  with 
their  noses  stuck  through  the  hedges,  or  laid  restfully  on 
a low  wall,  listening  with  all  their  cocked  ears  and  with 
Heaven  knows  what  wonder  and  awakening  in  their  souls, 
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if  we  may  use  such  a word  to  express  a consciousness  unex- 
plored by  our  human  unsympathetic  ignorance. 

When  Phelim  whipped  up  his  horse  and  rushed  him  up 
the  gravel  with  a grand  sweep  to  the  Castle  door,  there  was 
many  a murmur. 

“Sure  it’s  the  ladies  from  Turk.  Divil  a wan  will  cut 
them  out  to-night.  D’ye  see  them  steppin’  out!  Och, 
honey,  honey,  sich  a fut!  It’s  no  bigger  nor  a little  silver 
trout.  An’  is  it  in  her  stockin’-soles  she  is?” 

“No,  you  gomeral!  sure  it’s  the  shoes  of  her  that’s  white. 
Aren’t  they  all  white,  an’  why  wouldn’t  they,  an’  them  the 
ver}^  moral  of  three  walkin’  angels?  Here,  Phelim,  clear  out 
o’  that  wid  ye ! Is  it  into  the  Castle  afther  thim  you’d  be 
dhrivin’.  Here’s  a big  carriage  headin’  to  you  to  put  you 
out  o’  coort.  But  ugh!  it’s  only  thim  stiff  ould  cratures 
from  Ballinaskat;  so  you  needn’t  discountenance  yourself 
too  altogether  entirely,  my  bouchaleen!” 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DANCE 

PROFESSOR  ANSTRUTHER  was  lingering  in  his  room, 
dressed  to  appear  at  the  dance,  appealed  to  by  the 
strains  of  the  band,  which  urged  him  to  forget  certain 
scientific  notes  which  had  engaged  him  during  the  hours  of 
the  afternoon,  to  put  away  the  scientist,  and  to  consent  to 
be  merely  a man  out  on  a holiday. 

The  presence  of  the  professor  in  these  wilds  must  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  Irish  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  several  Irish  relatives  in  different  parts  of  the 
green  isle;  these  facts  to  be  taken  with  the  desire  of  Lady 
Drumshambo  to  have  a learned  man  in  her  train.  Her 
ladyship  had  not  the  least  taste  for  reading  of  any  kind,  let 
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alone  “ study  ”,  yet  was  aware  that  Dr.  Anstruther’s  lectures 
on  the  stars  had  of  late  attracted  much  notice  in  the 
intellectual  world;  and  so  she  had  exerted  herself  to  induce 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Drumshambo.  As  he  stood  now 
at  the  open  window  and  saw  Capella  rising  red  between  two 
poplar-trees,  he  said  to  himself  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
night  for  stars.  And  then  his  ears  were  filled  by  a dialogue 
under  the  window,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  castle. 

“You’re  to  return  for  your  ladies,  my  man,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  mornin’,  for  they’re  not  goin’  to  stop  the 
night.” 

“But  they  tould  me  they  were.  An’  if  they’re  not,  sorra 
fut  will  I go  home  without  thim?  I’ll  just  put  up  the 
baste  comfortable,  an’  have  a look  at  the  dancin’.” 

Phelim  made  his  way  to  the  stables,  attended  to  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  take  his  place  among  the  squatters 
on  the  castle  terrace.  And  the  professor  left  his  window 
and  went  out  of  his  room  upon  the  corridor. 

There  he  encountered  Mrs.  Mullowney,  all  in  her  best 
for  the  occasion,  and  with  her  cheeks  crimson  with  anger, 
standing  beside  some  modest  bagage , a bag  and  a small 
box  which  leaned  against  the  wall  with  a crestfallen  air. 
One  of  “thim  Londoners”,  a smart  chamber-maid,  was 
disappearing  down  the  stairs  with  her  long  cap-strings 
flying,  as  if  in  haste  to  escape  the  presence  of  the  excited 
Connaught  woman. 

“No  room  for  them  indeed!”  exclaimed  the  ex-house- 
keeper and  henwife.  “No  room  for  the  M ‘Shane 
O’Naughtens  of  Maam  Turk  House!  And  thim  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  into  the  bargain.  For  wasn’t  Misther 
Gerald — the  light  of  Heaven  to  him! — her  ladyship’s  own 
born  brother?  only  how  it  happened  I don’t  know,  for  he 
was  a hundred  times  too  good  to  have  any  consarn  wid  her. 
Not  that  I’m  goin’  to  make  bould  wid  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, that  gave  all  the  money  to  her  and  left  the  darlin’s 
bare.  Bad  manners  to  her!  sendin’  thim  to  put  up  her 
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curtains  for  her,  an’  make  her  place  nice  for  her,  with  their 
purty  fingers  that  has  thricks  in  thim  would  puzzle  the  good 
people.  An’  then  to  put  their  things  out  of  the  bedroom 
they  were  to  sleep  in,  all  because  a couple  of  rich  ould  wans, 
that  ought  to  be  sayin’  their  prayers  for  death,  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  they  would  come  to  a ball  an’  be  gettin’  in 
the  way  of  the  young  wans ! ” 

Mrs.  Mullowney  paused,  out  of  breath,  and  the  professor 
stood  looking  from  her  to  the  bagage , and  from  the  bagage 
back  to  her  again. 

“ These  are  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  here  ever 
since  Cromwell  planted  them,”  he  reflected,  and  then  said: 

“ I shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  give  up  my  room  to  the 
ladies  you  are  speaking  of.  Could  you  not  make  it  ready 
for  them?  I do  not  often  sleep  at  night,  so  I really  don’t 
need  the  room.” 

“Musha  then,  sir,  but  you’re  a rale  gintleman!”  said  the 
Mullowney,  beaming  on  him.  “But  it’s  all  no  use.  You 
don’t  know  her  ladyship.  Nobody  dar  go  behind  her 
ordhers.  Besides,  the  darlin’s  are  that  proud  in  theirsel’s 
that  they  wouldn’t  take  your  offer,  not  if  you  were  to  put 
your  eyes  out  on  sticks  to  purshuade  them  to  it.  But  sure 
it’s  little  rest  they’ll  get  lave  to  take  to-night,  an’  ivery 
gintleman  wantin’  to  dance  wid  them.  Praises  be  to  the 
Almighty,  I hope  there’ll  be  no  fightin’  over  it!  For  there 
isn’t  the  like  o’  thim  round  the  counthry  side,  an’  thim 
that  her  ladyship  has  brought  here  from  foreign,  musha! 
they  couldn’t  hould  a candle  to  thim  for  all  their  grandeur. 
Oh,  well  now — back  I may  thrudge  wid  my  bag  an’  my  box, 
an’  Phelim  may  be  packin’  thim  up  again  in  the  inside 
car ! ” 

So  saying  she  curtsied  to  “the  rale  gintleman  that  offered 
to  give  up  his  room  ”,  as  she  boasted  afterwards,  and,  taking 
the  bag  under  one  arm  and  the  box  under  the  other,  she 
struggled  away  down  a back  staircase,  to  dispose  of  them  in 
banishment. 
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Meanwhile  the  professor  took  his  way  to  the  gay  scene 
below,  stopping  here  and  there  to  look  out  of  passage 
windows  at  the  squatters  on  the  terrace,  encamped  there  for 
the  night  to  enjoy  the  entertainment,  and  listened  to  their 
good-humoured  laughter  and  remarks,  which  were  sometimes 
sufficiently  critical.  Descending,  he  was  struck  by  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  curious  old  interior  of  the  castle 
had  been  lighted  up  and  made  to  assume  a festive  air. 
Quantities  of  candles  and  lamps,  skilfully  arranged  with 
flowers  and  greenery,  made  more  picturesque  effects  than 
can  be  attained  by  electric  light,  which  imitates  daylight 
too  closely  without  leaving  the  shady  corners  which  the 
sunshine  delights  in  creating.  The  professor  admired  while 
recognizing  something  unusual,  for  the  design  of  old  Drum- 
shambo  Castle  required  unconventional  decorative  treatment. 

The  great  hall  and  long  drawing-room  had  been  cleared 
for  dancing,  and  in  another  drawing-room  card-tables  were 
arranged,  round  which  had  already  clustered  a good  many 
of  those  “ ould  wans  ” whose  presence  had  so  excited  the 
inhospitable  wrath  of  Mrs.  Mullowney.  In  these  modern 
days,  and  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Drumshambo,  a party  in 
the  wilds  of  Connaught  mountains  is  not  managed  on  quite 
the  lines  of  the  entertainments  described  by  Lady  Morgan, 
when  the  guests  arrived  on  pillions  carried  by  sure-footed 
animals,  and  when  the  cards  of  invitation  bore  in  a corner 
the  significant  piece  of  information  “the  bog  is  dry  Yet 
was  there  a certain  homely  and  easy-going  air  about  the 
Drumshambo  ball  which  gave  a pungent  pleasantness  of 
flavour  agreeable  to  all  who  might  not  be  too  prim  to 
appreciate  it. 

As  the  professor  entered  the  hall,  his  keen  gaze  alighted 
on  three  white  nymphs  in  a group,  whom  he  recognized  as 
the  maidens  whose  bagage  he  had  seen  ignominiously  turned 
out  of  the  Castle.  Their  air  of  simplicity  and  delicate 
refinement  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  pure  tint  of 
their  fresh  cheeks,  giving  the  only  colouring  to  their  en- 
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semble,  was  such  as  to  recall  to  mind  the  phrase  of  Aunt 
Drumshambo,  who  had  described  the  women  of  her  family 
as  “ roses  of  Damascus”.  They  all  looked  recklessly  happy, 
quite  unaffected  by  the  knowledge  that  in  the  remodelling 
of  her  arrangements  the  chdtelaine  had,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, thrown  them  out  of  the  windows.  To  dance  till 
morning  was  their  ambition,  and  then  to  get  home  anyhow, 
if  necessary  to  walk  through  the  bog  and  leave  Mother’s 
white  slippers  sticking  in  it,  for  unless  the  night  proved 
pretty  clear,  a car-ride  by  bog-paths  was  perilous.  How- 
ever, the  probabilities  were  that  a flying  world  would  carry 
them  back  to  the  protection  of  the  morning  sun  before  the 
dancing  could  come  to  an  end. 

Even  while  the  professor  observed  them,  Cynthia  and 
Morrie  were  whirled  away  in  the  dance,  and  for  girls  who 
had  learned  from  no  one  but  Mother,  practising  occasionally 
with  each  other  or  with  a chair,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  danced  with  extraordinary  lightness  and  grace,  show- 
ing themselves  capable  of  verifying  Mrs.  Mullowney’s 
prediction  with  regard  to  the  night-long  importunity  of 
partners.  Befind  stood  alone  against  the  dark  wainscot, 
and  refused  partner  after  partner  till  the  professor’s  curiosity 
was  aroused  and  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  of  her 
quietude.  Had  she  hurt  her  foot?  The  cycle  was  always 
doing  mischief.  Or,  did  she  not  know  how  to  dance?  A 
half-frightened,  involuntary  flash  from  her  eyes  in  his 
direction  suggested  to  him  suddenly  that  he  had  been 
watching  her  closely,  and  that  she  had  become  aware  of  it. 
He  found  himself  drawn  as  by  a magnet,  and  skilfully 
steered  his  way  round  about  the  outskirts  of  the  dancing 
till  he  reached  her. 

. “ You  are  not  dancing,”  he  said,  as  he  established  himself 
beside  her.  “ Have  you  tired  yourself  on  your  cycle  to- 
day? Or  do  you  scorn  to  learn  to  dance?” 

“Oh,  no,  nothing  of  the  kind!”  said  Befind  breathlessly. 
“ I love  dancing,  and  nothing  ever  tires  me.” 
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“Why,  then,  don’t  you  do  as  your  sisters  do?” 

A little  flush  passed  over  Befind’s  face,  seeming  to  deepen 
the  darkness  of  her  eyes,  which  Aunt  Drum  declared  to  be 
“ Eastern  ”,  then  passed  off  and  left  her  a little  paler  than 
she  had  been  before  its  rising  and  setting. 

“ I had  a reason  for  saying  to  myself  that  I would  not 
dance  for  some  time,”  said  Befind.  “ I shall  dance  after- 
wards.” 

“What  is  your  reason?”  asked  the  professor,  with  an 
amused  curiosity;  this  young  maiden  appearing  to  him  to 
be  much  more  child  than  woman.  “ May  I dare  to  enquire, 
without  indiscretion,  if  your  shoe  is  pinching  you?” 

“No,”  said  Befind,  with  a gleeful  smile,  “though  there  is 
a secret  connected  with  my  shoe  which  I will  tell  you.  It 
is  a shoe  of  Mothers.  Long  ago,  before  I was  born, 
Mother  had  a lot  of  pretty  things,  else  I should  have  been 
far  worse  off  than  Cinderella  in  the  matter  of  my  shoes 
to-night.” 

Involuntarily  she  put  forth  one  of  her  little  toes  and 
looked  down  at  it.  The  professor  looked  down  at  it  too. 
The  foot  was  a dainty  little  foot,  and  he  felt  a sudden 
friendship  for  the  unknown  “ Mother  ” to  whom  the  shoe 
belonged.  However,  he  did  not  venture  to  pay  any  com- 
pliments, feeling  a conviction  that  this  naive  little  nymph, 
in  whom  he  discovered  no  coquetry,  would  unfold  her 
white  wings  and  fly  away  did  he  begin  to  discourse  any 
flattering  platitudes. 

“You  will  not  tell  me  your  reason?”  asked  the  pro- 
fessor. 

“I  will,”  said  Befind.  “It  was  this.  I was  hoping  you 
would  speak  to  me.” 

The  professor  caught  his  breath  with  surprise.  Her 
manner  was  so  simple  and  serious  that  he  did  not  say,  “ I 
am  flattered.  I am  overcome  by  such  a compliment,”  as  a 
conventional  person  would  have  done.  He  answered  her 
with  her  own  directness,  saying: 
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“Beally!  Will  you  tell  me  why?” 

“Oh,”  said  Befind,  “I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask 
you!  There  is  Cassiopeia.  Why  do  they  talk  about  her 
‘chair'?  And  why  ‘she'  at  all?  It  seems  to  me  like 
nothing  but  a crooked  W.” 

At  the  word  Cassiopeia  the  professor's  face  took  an 
expression  of  great  surprise,  and  he  smiled  broadly  as  he 
watched  the  intense  eagerness  with  which  Befinda  finished 
her  demand  for  information.  When  he  had  done  smiling 
he  answered  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner,  as  if  her 
question  had  been  just  what  he  had  expected: 

“ You  have  been  getting  her  from  the  wrong  pointj  of 
view.  You  must  make  her  sit  up.” 

“How  can  I?”  asked  Befind,  fixing  her  eyes  appealingly 
on  him.  “If  you  would  only  show  me!  It’s  a splendid 
night  for  stars,  and  there’s  the  tower.  If  you  would  only 
be  so  good  as  to  come  up  and  show  me ! I know  where  she 
is.  By  Drumshambo  Tower  she  is  right  over  Kilkissin 
Wood  at  this  moment.” 

“She  will  be  in  a better  position  in  an  hour  or  two 
hence,”  said  the  professor.  “I  will  take  you  up  and  show 
her  to  you,  chair  and  all,  if  you  will  dance  with  me  first.” 
“Do  you  dance?” 

“ Certainly.  Why  would  you  deprive  me  of  a pleasure  ? 
On  a flying  world  we  have  naturally  an  inclination  to  fly.” 

“ It  was  only  that  I thought  you  might  be  too  learned  to 
care  for  it.” 

“And  you?  A lady  who  is  acquainted  with  Cassiopeia?” 
Nothing  more  was  said  till  that  dance  was  over.  While 
they  were  resting  after  it  the  professor  went  on  talking. 

“ May  I ask,  where  do  you  study  the  stars  ? It  appears 
to  me  that  you  have  not  many  opportunities  for  making  an 
observatory  of  Drumshambo  Tower.” 

“I  am  seldom  here,”  said  Befind,  “but  I have  a flat  at 
home.  It  is  between  two  roofs,  very  high,  and  it  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  tower.  They  all  rise  out  of  the  bog  on  the 
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east.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  mountains  get  into  the  way  at 
the  south,  but  on  the  whole  you  can  see  a great  deal.  The 
north  is  just  behind  us.  Imagine,  it  was  ever  so  long 
before  I knew  that  the  Plough  and  the  Great  Bear  were 
the  same.  How  I did  hunt  over  the  heavens  for  Ursa 
Major;  and  all  the  time  I knew  Alcor  and  Mizar  as  well  as 
I knew  my  own  eyes — ” 

Again  the  professor  abstained  from  a compliment  and 
requested  the  honour  of  another  dance,  which  was  followed 
by  some  further  conversation.  Then  came  supper,  and  at 
last  Lady  Drumshambo  drew  the  professor  aside  and  said : 

“ I want  you  to  distribute  your  attentions  a little. 
Besides,  you  are  making  my  niece  rather  remarkable.” 

“ Nature  has  done  that  without  my  assistance,  my  dear 
lady.” 

“ I did  not  know  you  were  a dancing  man.  I counted  on 
you  for  my  card-table.” 

“I  always  go  to  children’s  parties,”  said  the  professor, 
“and  your  niece  is  a child.” 

“Eighteen,”  said  her  ladyship. 

“Eighteen,  with  the  divine  atmosphere  of  childhood  still 
enveloping  it,”  said  the  professor  softly.  But  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  not  take  Befind  to  the  tower  that 
night,  reserving  his  lesson  for  another  and  less  public 
occasion. 

Lady  Drumshambo  was  not  more  astonished  at  the  pro- 
fessor’s dancing  powers  than  he  was  himself,  for  though 
a young  man  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  spend  his 
nights  in  pursuit  of  something  far  different  from  the  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  a waltz.  He  was  still  more  surprised  to 
remember  afterwards  that  the  circling  dance  of  the  spheres 
was  not  even  in  his  mind  as  he  piloted  the  little  white  girl 
(so  he  thought  of  her,  though  she  was  pretty  tall)  through 
a wheeling  crowd. 

Not  so  Befind,  who  was  well  aware  all  the  time  that  she 
was  earning  the  promised  instruction,  and  so  was  delight- 
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fully  happy,  and  not  a little  proud  of  having  captured  her 
master. 

Occasionally  she  had  a word  with  her  sisters  in  the 
pauses  of  the  whirl,  and  was  content  to  know  that  they 
were  enjoying  themselves.  At  last  the  moment  came  when 
the  dawn,  turning  a cold  gray  light  on  the  company,  pointed 
an  unkind  finger  at  those  who  were  the  more  jaded  and  less 
young,  revealing  new  touches  of  interest  and  charm  in  faces 
secure  in  their  double  possession  of  beauty  and  youth. 
Then  Cynthia,  as  the  eldest  of  the  three  from  beyond  Turk, 
perceived  that  as  some  of  the  party  who  were  at  home  in 
the  Castle  were  retiring,  it  beseemed  Mother’s  dignity  that 
her  daughters  should  not  wait  to  appear  to  be  obliged  to 
withdraw. 

“We  must  go,  Beffie,”  she  said,  smiling  at  her  sister, 
who  was  sitting  at  an  open  window  with  the  professor, 
regretting  that  they  had  allowed  the  stars  to  set  without 
paying  that  visit  to  the  tower. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  the  flat,”  said  the  Professor,  ob- 
serving how  sweetly  Befinda’s  young  cheek  bore  the  light 
cool  touch  of  the  first  sun-rays  outlining  its  oval  against  the 
ivy  outside  the  window.  “ Miss  Cynthia,  I request  you  to 
be  so  good  as  to  invite  me  to  the  flat.  Your  sister  has  got 
her  constellations  into  the  most  curious  disorder.” 

“Really!  And  we  have  been  looking  up  to  her  as  such 
a light!”  said  Cynthia.  “But  do,  please,  come,  professor. 
Mother  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Visitors  are  not  often 
pressed  to  come  to  Maam  Turk  House.  But  if  you  will 
accept  us  as  we  are — ” 

“We  have  day  frocks,  Cynthy,”  said  Morrie,  over  her 
sister’s  shoulder. 

“ Professor  Anstruther  knows  what  I mean,”  said  Cynthia, 
laughing. 

At  this  moment  a series  of  telegraphic  signals  was 
observed  going  on  outside  the  window,  which  was  a back 
one,  and  gave  on  an  obscure  bit  of  terrace. 
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“Darlin’s!  Come  round  here  to  the  little  room  an' 
dhrink  a cup  o’  tay  before  yez  do  be  startin’  on  yer  journey 
home.  Phelim  has  got  yer  ordhers  an’  is  goin’  to  put  the 
little  horse  to.  He’s  wishful  for  yez  to  be  gettin’  in  at  the 
back  gate  an’  not  have  thim  impident  carriages  laughin’ 
at  the  ould  inside  car.  Musha!  yer  honour,  that  is  a rale 
gintleman,  will  ye  come  into  the  little  room  wid  the  ladies 
an’  have  a cup  o’  tay  wid  them?” 

“Thankfully,”  said  the  professor;  and  having  handed  the 
girls  out  of  the  low  window,  he  followed  them  to  a snug 
little  apartment  where  a nice  breakfast  had  been  prepared 
by  the  devoted  Mullowney. 

After  the  fragrant  tea,  potato-cakes,  and  fresh  butter  had 
been  disposed  of  with  suppressed  laughter,  Phelim’s  arch 
countenance  was  perceived  above  the  hedge  screening  a 
back  road  which  led  behind  the  castle,  and  a flick  of  his 
whip  in  the  air  signalled  that  he  was  ready. 

“ Phelim  is  ashamed  of  our  trap,”  said  Morrie,  laughing. 

“He  would  like  to  drive  us  in  a coach-and-six,”  said 
Befind. 

“ Mrs.  Mullowney,”  said  Cynthia,  “ tell  her  ladyship  that 
we  could  not  find  her  to  say  good-bye,  but  that  we  have 
enjoyed  ourselves  extremely.” 

“ Musha,  but  there’s  nobody  about  the  Castle,  in  or  out, 
that  doesn’t  know  that  same!”  cried  Mrs.  Mullowney. 
“Sure  the  ball  would  ha’  been  nothin’  without  yez.” 

After  that  the  professor  and  Mrs.  Mullowney  tucked  the 
girls  into  the-  car,  and  Anstruther  stood  bare-headed  in  the 
sun  watching  the  curious  vehicle  jog  away  by  a side  road 
which  met  the  path  across  Turk  a little  farther  on. 

“ Why  then,  but  he’s  the  finest  man  in  the  place,  an’  my 
word  to  yez  but  I think  he’s  dyin’  in  love  wid  them 
childher!”  said  Mrs.  Mullowney  to  some  of  her  cronies 
when  they  were  talking  the  matter  over. 

“ Which  o’  them,  thin?”  asked  someone. 

“Musha,  sorra  wan  o’  me  knows  which,  but  meself 
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thinks  it’s  the  whole  o’  them,”  said  the  Mullowney  con- 
tentedly. 

The  girls  got  out  of  their  car  in  the  middle  of  the 
avenue  and  sent  Phelim  creeping  round  to  the  stables  by 
the  way  farthest  from  the  house  for  fear  of  waking  Mother, 
and  then  they  tripped  home  and  got  in  at  a garden  window 
without  disturbing  the  house. 

“She  sha’n’t  have  her  morning  sleep  broken  to  learn 
that  Aunt  Drum  put  us  out,”  said  Morrie;  and  as  none  of 
them  felt  at  all  sleepy  they  bathed,  dressed,  and  crept  out 
again  and  away  on  their  cycles  in  the  morning  sunshine 
with  the  zest  of  indefatigable  youth.  But  at  the  usual 
breakfast-hour,  Mother,  coming  to  the  open  door  to  look  at 
the  mountains,  saw  all  her  girls  wheeling  towards  her. 

For  a moment  Mother  thought  the  Drumshambo  ball 
must  have  been  a dream,  but  in  a few  minutes  more  she 
was  at  the  breakfast-table  listening  with  interest  to  tales  of 
the  adventures  of  the  night. 

Her  sweet,  sad  face  was  overclouded  a little  on  finding 
that  Gerald’s  children  had  been  treated  by  his  sister  with 
so  little  consideration. 

“But,  Mother,  only  think  what  a different  kind  of  break- 
fast you  would  have  had  this  morning  if  we  were  at  this 
moment  entertaining  Aunt  Drum  with  the  humours  of  our 
evening!”  said  Cynthia;  and  so  the  cloud  passed,  and  little 
Mother  was  glad. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ON  THE  FLAT 

THAT  very  afternoon,  while  the  girls  were  engaged  in 
cutting  melons  for  Morrie’s  hampers,  a cycling  figure 
was  descried  very  far  away  on  the  road  that  led  from 
Drumshambo. 
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“ The  professor ! ” exclaimed  Morrie. 

“No,”  said  Befind,  “a  professor  is  not  likely  to  cycle.” 

“ You  doubted  whether  he  could  dance,”  said  Cynthia. 
“True,”  said  Beffie,  feeling  shaken  in  her  theory,  “but 
you  see  he  would  have  learned  to  dance  when  he  was 
a little  boy.  He  would  scarcely  take  to  cycling  after  he 
had  become  devoted  to  his  science.” 

“ Well,  dear,  you  bore  the  shock  of  the  dancing  wonder- 
fully well,  and  so  I hope  you  will  become  reconciled  to  the 
cycling.  Whether  or  not,  I think  that  flying  figure  is  going 
to  turn  off  at  the  corner  of  Kilkissin  Wood;  if  not,  he  will, 
of  course,  be  bound  for  Bohernahreena.  Yes,  he  is  lost  in 
the  wood,  so,  my  dear,  I will  go  in  and  tell  Mother  and 
make  myself  presentable,  and  I think  you  might  as  well  do 
the  same.” 

“He  would  like  us  just  as  well  in  our  aprons,”  said 
Befind.  “ He  is  a working  man  himself,  and  I’m  sure  I 
told  him  enough  about  our  proceedings  here  to  prepare  him 
for  anything.” 

“All  the  same  I think  it  is  proper  respect  for  a guest  to 
make  things  as  nice  as  we  can  for  his  coming,”  said  Cynthia. 
“It  would  be  different,  of  course,  if  he  had  taken  us  by 
surprise,  in  which  case  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  would 
have  offered  to  cut  melons  with  us.” 

“Yes;  I think  he  is  that  kind  of  person,”  said  Morrie. 
“But  Turk  seldom  allows  us  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  virtues  of  dear  old  Turk.” 

So,  afternoon-tea  was  prettily  prepared  in  the  drawing- 
room, which,  if  rather  bare  of  the  ornaments  and  rare  old 
pieces  of  furniture  that  had  been  sold  or  mortgaged  to 
Drumshambo,  was  yet  a sweet  and  venerable  apartment, 
making  one  half  in  love  with  the  artistic  theory  that  thinly- 
furnished  rooms  are  capable  of  the  most  poetic  treatment. 
When  the  professor,  for  it  was  he,  arrived  dusty  and  thirsty 
at  the  door  of  the  ivy-green  pile  of  Maam  Turk  House  he 
was  met  by  four  ladies  in  fresh  calico  gowns  who  led  him 
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out  of  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  into  a place  cool  as  a cave 
of  the  sea,  where  in  one  spot  there  was  a glitter  of  white 
damask  and  silver,  and  which  was  pervaded  by  an  odour 
dear  to  the  thirsty,  but  temperate,  traveller. 

“Your  daughters  will  account  for  my  unceremonious 
visit,”  he  said  to  Mother,  “ and  you,  I hope,  will  excuse  it. 
I made  a promise  last  night,  and  I have  come  in  this 
fashion  to  keep  it,  or  I could  not  have  kept  it  at  all,  as  a 
telegram  from  Oxbridge  this  morning  summons  me  back  to 
work.” 

Befinda’s  eyes  were  glowing.  “Mother,”  she  said,  “Pro- 
fessor Anstruther  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would 
give  me  a lesson.” 

“Your  books  have  turned  my  daughter’s  head,”  said 
Mother,  replenishing  his  cup. 

“Thanks;  the  tea  is  delicious.  As  for  my  books,  no- 
thing so  fine  as  that  has  been  said  of  them  in  the  reviews. 
This  mysterious  ‘flat’,  where  is  it?  All  the  observatories 
will  be  getting  jealous.” 

The  roses  of  Befinda’s  cheeks  sprang  into  flower.  “ Oh, 
you  are  laughing  at  me!”  she  said.  “ Mother,  I only  asked 
about  Cassiopeia.” 

“I  remember,”  said  Anstruther;  “I  will  reveal  her  to 
you.  But  you  must  remember  that  she  has  no  head; 
nothing  but  a back  and  a chair.” 

Mother  was  beginning  to  look  troubled.  She  always 
feared  that  her  second  girl  was  likely  to  come  to  harm 
through  gradual  absorption  into  an  uncanny  study.  This 
professor  appeared  a pleasant  and  friendly  gentleman,  a 
young  man  too,  with  nothing  weird  or  unnatural  about 
him,  and  he  danced  and  cycled  like  any  other  person.  Yet, 
still  there  was  that  reputation  of  his  books.  Mother  had 
an  undefined  feeling  that  he  was  interfering  too  much  with 
Providence,  even  a kind  of  suspicion  that  he  was  concerned 
in  a plot  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  world  sooner  than 
its  Creator  had  intended. 
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“I  am  not  sure,”  she  said  gently,  “that  I am  much  in 
favour  of  too  deep  a study  of  astronomy.  I think  we  felt 
happier  and  more  secure  long  ago  when  we  were  content 
to  know  all  we  could  about  our  own  world,  leaving  others 
to  their  Maker.  As  to  how  it  is  all  to  be  finished  up 
nobody  seems  to  agree.  If  the  sun  is  going  out,  we  are 
flying  in  the  face  of  Scripture.  And  in  case  we  run  against 
anything,  or  a comet  drops  on  us,  such  an  accident  is  far 
less  noble  than  the  fire  and  brimstone  we  always  expected 
to  be  hailed  on  us  by  God.” 

“ But,  Mother,”  began  Befind,  “ if  God  should  hurl  a 
comet  at  us,  would  not  that  be  fire?” 

“Professor  Anstruther,  you  are  a clever  man,  and  you 
understand  me.  Only  the  other  day  I was  teaching  this 
child  her  catechism ! ” 

“Oh,  Mother!”  cried  Befind,  “do  you  not  know  what 
I mean?  How  does  it  signify  where  exactly  the  fire 
comes  from?  A comet  burning  us  up  would  fulfil  the 
Scriptures.  And  why  need  we  care  how  it  is  done  if  our 
souls  are  with  God?” 

Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  sat  silent  for  a few  moments 
after  Befind’s  eager  voice  had  ceased  to  vibrate,  not  quite 
sure  wmether  she  was  angry  or  not.  She  glanced  at  the 
professor,  and  received  a slight  shock  as  she  perceived 
the  reverent  look  with  which  he  was  gazing  at  her  naughty 
Befind.  She  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  angry,  but  Befind 
was  unsure  of  the  state  of  her  mother’s  mind,  and  went  on: 

“ There’s  our  old  nursery,  Mother,  where  we  used  to  live 
and  were  so  happy.  We  don’t  want  to  stay  in  it  now,  be- 
cause we’re  grown  up,  and  we  don’t  care  by  what  means  it 
is  turned  to  other  uses — ” 

“ Befind  wants  to  express  that  the  usual  living-rooms  of 
this  house  are  a paradise,”  said  Morrie. 

Mother  laughed.  “What  do  you  think,  Professor? 
Have  I been  lectured?  It  seems  to  me  that  my  daughter 
supposes  I object  to  my  soul’s  immortality,” 
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“No,  no,  Mother!”  said  Befind,  with  tears,  “I  only 
meant — ” 

“ These  things  are  difficult  to  express,”  said  the  professor 
softly. 

Then  followed  one  of  those  complete  silences  after  which 
some  old-fashioned  persons  are  wont  to  remark  that  angels 
have  been  passing  over  the  house.  It  was  broken  by  the 
professor,  who  asked  for  another  cup  of  tea. 

“I  will  promise  you  to  be  careful  of  your  daughter’s  steps 
through  these  dangerous  other  worlds,”  he  said  cheerily. 
“ They  are  rather  lonely  for  solitary  travellers.” 

“ Is  it  true  that  you  suspect  these  other  worlds  to  be  the 
future  homes  of  our  souls ?”  asked  Cynthia.  “If  it  be  so, 
it  would  account  for  the  anxiety  to  discover  them.  Other- 
wise, why  make  so  much  about  gas  and  fire  that  will  have 
to  burn  out,  be  it  one  time  or  be  it  another?” 

“ That  we  cannot  tell,”  said  the  professor,  with  grave  eyes, 
and  looking  at  her  so  steadily  that  Cynthia  was  afraid  she 
had  been  too  flippant. 

When  the  professor  said  so  seriously:  “That  we  cannot 
tell”,  Mother  felt  her  opinion  of  him  go  up.  She  had 
thought  that  a man  of  science  believed  he  knew  every- 
thing, for  which  cause  she  had  cherished  an  instinctive 
antagonism  towards  his  class. 

“ In  truth,  we  understand  so  little,”  he  went  on.  “Our 
minds  are  formed  to  understand  so  much,  and  yet  so 
little—” 

After  that  Mother  felt  no  further  objection  to  him,  and 
invited  him  to  dinner. 

“I  hope  you  can  eat  fowl,”  she  said,  “for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a butcher  on  this  side  of  the  Bog  of  Turk. 
But  we  have  excellent  fruit  and  cream.  And  of  course  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  stay  here  for  the  night.  Lessons  in 
astronomy  cannot  be  given  in  the  daytime.” 

The  intervening  time  between  after-tea  and  dark  was 
spent  in  riding  to  explore  the  Maam  Turk  Hills,  which 
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gather  so  lovely  a purple  as  the  evening  draws  near. 
On  the  return  journey  Befind  watched  eagerly  for  signs 
of  a starry  night.  She  was  not  disappointed,  for  by  the 
time  they  had  climbed  to  the  flat,  true  to  its  time  our 
punctual  earth  had  arrived  at  a certain  brilliant  stage  on  its 
night  journey,  and  one  well-known  radiant  roadside  signal 
after  another  was  declaring  the  familiar  route  to  have  been 
up  to  this  point  unswervingly  travelled. 

“It  is  quite  a capital  little  spot  for  seeing,”  said  the  pro- 
fessor, “ if  one  had  only  a telescope.” 

“ I found  it  out  by  accident  long  ago,”  said  Befind  trium- 
phantly. “ When  I was  still  rather  little  I threw  up  a ball 
very  high,  saying  I would  hit  the  chimneys,  and  it  stopped 
up  here.  I wanted  it  very  much,  because  I couldn’t  easily 
get  another  ball,  and  I found  my  way  out  to  this  place. 
I stayed  here  looking  about  till  the  stars  came  out,  and 
they  looked  quite  different  from  what  I had  ever  seen 
before.  Then  about  a year  ago  I read  in  a paper  that 
people  were  saying  that  Mars  was  inhabited.  I can’t  tell 
you  how  I felt  about  it.  It  was  in  July,  as  now,  and 
every  evening  Capella  rose  very  large  and  red  from  behind 
those  low  trees.  I was  sure  it  was  Mars,  and  I watched 
it  till  this  great  tree  at  the  side  of  the  house  hid  it;  and 
the  thing  that  puzzled  me  was,  it  never  came  out  again.” 

“How?  What  became  of  it?” 

“Oh!  it  did  come  out,  but  it  was  so  changed  I did  not 
know  it.  All  the  red  and  green  lights  were  gone,  and 
it  had  changed  into  a clear,  cool,  diamond  star,  ever  so 
bright,  but  not  my  Mars.  And  the  fun  of  it  was,  I was 
at  the  same  time  searching  wildly  for  Capella,  drawing 
an  imaginary  line  from  the  Great  Bear,  which  by  this  time 
I had  discovered  to  be  my  old  friend  the  Plough.  1 was 
also  dropping  lines  all  over  the  place  from  the  other  end  of 
the  Plough,  fishing  for  Arcturus,  whom,  after  all,  I had  been 
watching  every  night,  only  I thought  he  was  Venus.  Now 
you  are  laughing  at  me.” 
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“ No,  indeed;  I think  you  have  been  making  wonderful 
exertions.  How  did  you  find  out  your  mistakes'?” 

“ First,  I read  all  the  articles  on  astronomy  in  the  ency- 
clopedia— rather  an  old  one,  but  still  they  told  me  some- 
thing. I got  so  excited  with  craving  to  know  more  that 
I could  not  sleep  at  nights,  and  I was  always  getting  colds 
with  coming  out  of  my  bed  up  here  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Then  I got  one  or  two  up-to-date  books,  and  at  last 
I saved  up  for  a star  atlas.  After  that,  life  became  delight- 
ful. I began  to  know  my  way  all  the  year  round  through 
the  zodiac.” 

“ That  took  you  a considerable  time?” 

“ Oh,  didn’t  it?  But  nothing  was  ever  so  entrancing  as 
when  I began  to  be  able  to  space  them,  and  expect  them, 
and  to  come  up  here  and  meet  them  and  greet  them.” 

“ I can  believe  it,”  said  the  professor. 

“ But  I must  tell  you  that  some  of  them  gave  me  extra- 
ordinary trouble  to  find.  There  was  Virgo;  I thought  I 
should  never  see  her.  I had  found  her  place,  and  marked 
off  her  time,  and  I was  sure  I had  got  part  of  her,  but  she 
would  not  take  her  proper  shape.” 

“ How  naughty  of  her!” 

“ Ah,  you  are  laughing  again!  But  I don’t  care;  I laugh 
myself.  Anybody  may  laugh  at  me,  if  I can  only  see  a 
little  more.” 

“ But  Virgo,  how  did  she  reveal  herself  in  the  end?” 

“ So  simply!  I suddenly  discovered  that  I had  been 
looking  at  her  from  a wrong  point  of  view.  I had  got 
some  of  her  stars  and  mixed  them  up  with  others.  I had 
tried  to  be  satisfied  with  a long,  thin,  ghostly  creature  I 
had  invented,  stretching  along  the  sky,  straight  across  there. 
I forgot  that  she  ought  to  be  in  an  oblique  position  from 
here.  I really  had  got  what  I call  the  coif,  but  it  wasn’t  in 
the  right  place,  and  Pressepe  wouldn’t  seem  to  belong  to 
her.” 

“ Well?” 
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“ All  at  once  I twisted  my  neck  to  one  side,  and  there  she 
was,  the  very  figure  I wanted,  in  her  prim  coif,  and  with 
her  big  jewel  hanging  from  her  girdle,  and  her  arms  thrown 
about  as  if  she  were  so  tired.” 

“ Really  I did  not  think  anyone  could  see  all  that.” 

“ ‘ Thim  ould  ancients,’  as  Bidelia  would  say,  knew  how 
to  give  the  stars  and  the  constellations  their  proper  names. 
They  saw  Virgo  as  she  is.  For  a long  time  the  name  of 
Taurus  puzzled  me,  but  I found  the  Bull’s  head.  Certainly 
you  have  to  borrow  from  Perseus  to  make  it  out,  but  I think 
that  they  named  Taurus  before  they  arranged  Perseus, 
which  is  a very  shapeless  constellation.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?” 
Befind  paused,  breathless,  and,  withdrawing  her  eager 
dark  eyes  from  the  glittering  firmament,  fixed  them  on  the 
professor. 

He  smiled  at  her,  not  answering  for  a few  moments. 
“You  see  visions,”  he  said  at  last.  “ More  knowledge 
would  spoil  them.  Perhaps  I shall  be  asking  you  to  teach 
me.” 

“Oh,”  said  Befind,  “ I had  no  idea  I was  going  to  be  so 
silly  as  to  talk  all  the  time  and  waste  my  moment!  Do 
please  tell  me  something.” 

“ You  wanted  to  see  Cassiopeia  sitting  on  her  chair  ?” 
“Oh,  but  I found  her  after  what  you  said!  If  only  her 
head  were  not  wrapped  in  ether ! And,  Mr.  Anstruther — 
Here  is  Mother;  yes,  Mother,  there  is  dew,  but  it  is  so  sweet 
on  a hot  night;  do  please  let  me  stay,  I haven’t  begun  to 
get  a lesson  yet.  I want  to  understand  the  parallax,  and  I 
can’t ; and  I do  so  wish  to  understand  how  they  know  the 
changes  in  the  motion  of  the  North  Pole  by  the  instruments 
at  Greenwich.  And  is  it  true  that  women  are  employed 
there  at  that  kind  of  work?  And  do  you  really  know  what 
that  thing  is  the  world  turns  on?” 

“ Many  lives  have  been  lost  trying  to  ascertain,”  said  the 
professor  gently. 

“It’s  quite  uncanny,”  said  Mother.  “Befind,  do  cease 
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gabbling,  and  allow  Professor  Anstruther  to  come  down  and 
have  some  supper.” 

“ And  I have  had  no  lesson,”  said  Befinda,  looking  with 
tearful  eyes  at  the  friend  who  had  taken  almost  the  propor- 
tions of  a god  in  her  eyes. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said  encouragingly;  “this  is  not  my 
last  visit  to  the  flat.” 

Next  morning  mother  and  daughters  went  with  him  to 
the  end  of  the  avenue  and  saw  him  off  on  his  bicycle,  and 
afterwards  Befinda  mounted  to  the  flat  and  watched  the 
flying  figure  on  its  way  to  Drumshambo.  At  the  corner  of 
Kilkissin  wood  it  stopped,  as  the  professor  took  a long  look 
backward  before  he  disappeared. 

“I  wonder  was  he  looking  back  here,  or  was  it  only  at 
Maam  Turk  Hills — they  are  too  lovely  for  anything!” 
thought  Beffie.  “But  at  all  events,  he  said  he  would  come 
back  to  the  flat.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AUNT  DRUM’S  VISIT 

DRUMSHAMBO  CASTLE  is  awfully  silent,”  said  Morrie. 
“What  have  we  done?”  asked  Cynthia. 

They  were  all  seated  in  the  workroom  darning  the  holes 
in  a very  large  table-cloth  of  fine  damask,  a relic  of  the  time 
when  “ neighbours  ” used  to  drive  twenty  miles  to  a dinner- 
party at  Maam  Turk  House. 

“ She  certainly  made  a practice  of  driving  over  to  see  us 
at  least  once  during  her  stay  at  the  Castle,”  said  Morrie, 
“and  of  sending  the  carriage  another  once  for  Mother  to 
spend  the  day  at  Drumshambo.  It  was  Mother’s  outdoor 
relief  for  a year  in  the  matter  of  society.  And  now  it  is 
nearly  time  for  her  ladyship  to  depart  for  £ London  or  else- 
where ’.  But  don’t  make  any  remark  on  it  to  Mother.” 
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“We  must  have  misbehaved  ourselves  at  the  ball,”  said 
Cynthia. 

“What  did  you  do?” 

“Nothing  at  all  but  dance;  I couldn’t  stop  even  to  take 
supper.” 

“I  ate  a sandwich,”  said  Morrie;  “but  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  I danced.” 

“And  I both  danced  and  talked,”  said  Befind. 

“Perhaps  it  is  the  professor,”  said  Morrie.  “Aunt  Drum 
may  be  turning  scientific  like  Beffie,  and  did  not  like  her 
instructor’s  attention  to  be  withdrawn  from  her.  I think 
we  have  now  confessed  all  our  bad  conduct,  and  may  as  well 
give  the  matter  up.” 

However,  that  very  afternoon  the  Drumshambo  carriage 
and  horses,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a very  large  spider, 
were  seen  to  turn  the  corner  of  Kilkissin  wood,  and  soon 
her  ladyship  appeared  towering  above  her  cushions  in  a 
crimson  - and  - gold  toque,  which  had  been  copied  from 
Cynthia’s  piece  of  handiwork  in  heather. 

“Do  you  recognize  it,  Cynthia?  I told  you  Porson  could 
do  it,”  she  said,  sinking  into  a large  basket-chair,  which 
creaked  loudly  as  if  in  pain  under  her  weight. 

“Heavens,  Eleanor,  how  bare  and  faded  your  drawing- 
room is  growing!  Ah,  poor  Gerald,  how  foolish  he  was 
with  his  money!” 

“Never  mind,  Aunt  Drumshambo,”  said  Morrie.  “We 
like  our  room  better  than  any  other  we  know,  and  you  see 
it  so  seldom  that  it  can’t  matter  to  you.  But  one  thing  we 
have  you  will  like,  I think.  We  have  just  made  some  new 
nectarine  jam,  and  you  can’t  think  how  nice  it  is  with  our 
home-made  bread.” 

Aunt  Drum’s  brow  cleared.  “ I own  I have  a sweet 
tooth,”  she  said ; and  then,  eyeing  the  table  all  over,  “ one 
is  glad  to  perceive  that  you  keep  the  silver  still.  For  the 
sake  of  the  family,  one  does  not  like  to  see — and,  Eleanor, 
if  it  should  come  to  that,  I hope  you  will  let  me  know 
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first.  They  send  round  so  many  advertisements  nowadays 
about  buying  up  that  kind  of  thing.  And  really”  (looking 
at  the  cream-ewer)  “ how  do  you  keep  such  a fine  glitter 
upon  it  all?  I can't  get  my  butler  to  make  it  look  anything 
like  that.” 

Mother  had  had  time  to  make  away  with  the  tear  that 
had  started  at  the  mention  of  her  husband's  name,  and  sat  a 
little  in  shadow  of  the  faded  curtain,  prepared  for  whatever 
further  pricks  or  stabs  might  be  in  store  for  her. 

“ I was  saying  to  Cynthia,”  her  ladyship  went  on  between 
her  mouthfuls  of  sweets,  “ that  it  is  a thousand  pities  she 
had  not  a fairy  godmother  to  start  her  in  business  in  London 
as  a milliner.  She  really  has  quite  the  finger  and  the  eye 
for  it.  I do  assure  you  one  may  drive  round  all  the  shops 
and  be  unable  to  procure  a head-dress  of  perfect  taste,  no 
matter  how  much  one  is  prepared  to  give  for  it.  Now  she 
— I really  believe  that  if  she  were  to  take  a few  lessons  in 
Paris  she  could  command  all  the  best  people  in  London.” 

Little  Mother’s  lips  went  white.  “ My  daughter  has 
her  home  with  me,”  she  said,  “and  does  not  need — ” 
Mother  broke  down,  but  went  on  again.  “ Her  father — ” 

Here  she  came  to  a dead  stop. 

“ Oh,  I know  all  that  kind  of  thing!  But  nobody  minds 
it  now.  It  would  be  capital  for  you  all.” 

“Well,”  said  Morrie,  “as  there  is  no  fairy  godmother  in 
the  case,  I think  we  may  as  well  change  the  conversa- 
tion.” 

Lady  Drumshambo  erected  her  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses 
and  looked  at  Morrie. 

“Your  youngest  daughter  is  growing  rather  flippant,” 
she  said,  turning  to  Mother.  “ I have  observed  it  before. 
And  by  the  way,  Eleanor,  it  seems  to  me  you  must  have 
allowed  your  girls  to  spend  a great  deal  too  much  of  their 
time  in  learning  to  dance,  for  them  a most  useless  accom- 
plishment.” 

Mother  laughed  rather  hysterically  as  she  thought  of  the 
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very  occasional  manner  in  which  the  children  had  acquired 
movements  which  seemed  to  come  natural  to  the  grace  of 
their  young  limbs. 

“Miss  Fox  Brushe,  of  Ballinaskat,  was  saying  so  to  me 
the  other  day,”  her  ladyship  went  on.  “Not  that  I agreed 
with  her  that  they  pushed  themselves  too  much  forward  at 
the  ball.  It  is  time  her  dancing  days  were  over,  though,  of 
course,  I could  not  say  so  to  her.  ‘ They  are  my  brother’s 
daughters,’  I said,  ‘and  they  were  my  invited  guests.’  How- 
ever, between  ourselves,  Eleanor,  I think  it  is  foolish  to 
cultivate  dancing  in  them  so  much  when  they  are  likely  to 
have  so  little  of  it.” 

“Oh,  come  now,  Aunt!”  said  Morrie,  nothing  daunted  by 
the  character  given  her  for  flippancy.  “We  may  have  an 
opportunity,  thanks  to  you,  once  a year.  Now  that  you 
have  begun  to  give  balls  in  the  desert.” 

“ I have  not  promised  to  give  more  than  one,”  said  her 
ladyship.  “ It  is  most  curious,  the  more  one  gives  the  more 
one  is  expected  to  give.” 

Cynthia  observed  her  mother’s  cheek  flushing  at  the  word 
“give”,  and  knowing  that  darling  little  Mother,  if  once 
stung  to  anger,  could  “ say  things  ”,  she  hastened  for  Aunt 
Drum’s  cup,  and  became  eager  for  her  instructions  as  to 
cream  and  sugar.  When  supplied  with  both  to  her  taste, 
also  a little  more  nectarine  preserve,  her  ladyship  proceeded 
to  give  forth  a few  more  of  her  ideas  on  the  position  of  her 
young  relatives. 

“Yes,  I really  think  you  ought  all  to  be  doing  something. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  on  trying  to  keep  up  the  place  on  so 
small  an  income.  Everything  looks  so  gone  to  the  bad, 
such  a small  bit  of  the  grass  near  the  'house  shaven,  and 
things  will  want  to  be  repaired,  and — 

“ What  about  that  dancing,  Aunt  ?”  said  Morrie.  “ There 
are  the  London  theatres;  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  we  could 
secure  engagements.” 

Her  ladyship  uttered  a little  scream  of  horror. 
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“How  dreadful!  If  so,  I hope  you  will  proceed  under 
assumed  names.” 

“Yes,”  said  Morrie;  “I  am  not  sure  that  M ‘Shane 
O’Naughten  would  look  well  on  the  playbills.” 

Then  Aunt  Drum,  having  finished  her  plentiful  tea,  stood 
up  to  go. 

“ I can’t  imagine  what  the  world  of  girls  is  coming  to,” 
she  said  plaintively.  “ If  modesty  and  refinement  are  to 
be  found  anywhere,  nowadays,  one  would  suppose  it  might 
be  in  a quiet  spot  like  this  among  the  mountains.  I am 
sorry,  Eleanor,  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  manage 
better.  If  poor  Gerald — oh,  is  it  possible?  What  have 
I said?  I did  think  I might  have  been  allowed  to  pay  you 
a visit  without  being  treated  to  tears.” 

“Mother  has  got  a headache,”  said  Cynthia,  putting  herself 
between  the  sisters-in-law.  “I  hope  you  will  have  a pleasant 
drive  home,  Aunt  Drumshambo.  It  is  a lovely  evening.” 
“Yes;  I am  going.  Good-bye  then,  Eleanor,  and  perhaps 
some  day  you  will  think  of  the  wisdom  of  my  words.  I 
wish  you  all  well,  though  you  don’t  seem  to  believe  in  it.” 
And,  escorted  by  Cynthia,  her  ladyship  trailed  her  silks 
through  the  hall  and  sank  into  the  cushions  of  her  carriage, 
murmuring  some  expressions  of  a virtuous  indignation; 
while  Befind  and  Morrie  remained  petting  poor  little 
Mother  in  the  drawing-room. 

“Mother,  darling,  don’t  think  about  her.  Surely  you 
know  her  by  this  time ! She  really  doesn’t  mean  any  harm, 
poor  creature ! ” 

“ Morrie,  why  did  you  make  that  speech  about  the 
dancing?  She  will  think  you  mean  it.” 

“ It  doesn’t  matter  the  smallest  scrap  in  the  world  what 
she  thinks,”  said  Morrie.  “Now,  Mother,  you  had  no  tea, 
and  I am  going  to  make  some  fresh  for  you,  and  then  you 
will  come  for  a little  saunter  out-of-doors.  There  is  a colour 
on  the  hills  will  make  you  forget  that  there  is  such  a word 
in  existence  as  Drumshambo.” 
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CHAPTEE  IX 

AN  ADVENTURE 

SOON  after  this  Lady  Drumshambo  and  suite  got  up  and 
fled  from  the  desert,  and  Maam  Turk  House  felt  the 
more  solitary.  So  long  as  the  Castle  was  all  alive  there 
were  possibilities  in  the  air.  Even  a reflection  of  life  across 
the  bog  was  something,  and  little  novelties  might  occur; 
but  with  the  Drumshambo  shutters  up  once  more  and  Mrs. 
Mullowney  in  power,  all  was  felt  to  be  over,  and  nothing 
could  possibly  happen.  It  was  in  a rather  sober  mood,  in- 
duced by  this  consciousness,  that  our  three  maidens  went 
out  for  a very  early  walk  one  morning  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Turk  was  in  full  splendour  of  colour,  having  put 
on  all  his  bravery  to  greet  October,  always  a favourite  of 
his.  At  a certain  bend  of  the  road  the  girls  climbed  a rock, 
where  they  sat  on  the  heathery  summit  to  watch  the  sun 
rise. 

“ How  many  different  scenes  he  is  rising  on,”  said  Befind, 
“how  many  different  fates!  What  a wonderful  morning 
this  is  to  numbers  of  people!” 

“No  sun  will  ever  rise  on  our  fates,”  said  Morrie.  “We 
have  no  fates.” 

“Eubbish!”  said  Cynthia.  “Everybody  has  a fate.”  As 
she  spoke  she  took  a bit  of  clay  which  she  had  picked  off 
the  cliff  and  flung  it  down  on  the  road  beneath  them  to 
emphasize  her  words. 

“Hullo!”  cried  a masculine  voice  from  under  the  cliff. 
“Anybody  there,  I say?” 

The  three  girls  stood  up  by  one  accord  as  if  electrified  by 
the  surprise.  It  was  a gentleman’s  voice  with  a decidedly 
English  accent.  The  voice  was  not  the  professor’s.  How 
could  another  Englishman  have  got  on  the  road  across  Turk, 
and  within  the  same  year?” 
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The  owner  of  the  voice  had  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  and  was  now  looking  up  at  the  maidens.  He 
immediately  doffed  his  cap,  and  stood  in  the  sunshine  bare- 
headed, a tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  young  Saxon,  with  a 
look  of  bonhomie  and  frankness  which  was  unquestionably 
attractive.  He  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  handle-bar  of  a 
bicycle  and  the  other  holding  his  cap  as  high  as  he  could 
lift  it,  partly  from  courtesy  and  a little  to  shelter  his  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  sun-rays,  which  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
his  attempt  at  getting  a satisfactory  view  of  the  persons 
who  had  assaulted  him.  Great  was  the  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  satisfaction,  that  shone  in  his  eyes  when  he 
saw  the  graceful  three  with  their  feet  deep  in  the  heather 
and  their  heads  aureoled  by  the  golden  morning  clouds, 
against  which  the  delicate  roseate  faces  were  painted. 

“ Pardon!”  he  called  up  to  them.  “I  thought  it  was 
some  peasant,  of  whom  I might  ask  help.” 

The  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  stirred  by  a natural 
interest  in  the  stranger,  and  also  by  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  in  need  of  help.  As  the  eldest,  Cynthia  made  a step 
forward,  and,  looking  down,  answered: 

“Can  we  do  anything  to  help  a stranger?” 

“ Thanks;  only  to  point  out  the  nearest  way  to  a hotel.” 
The  sisters  all  three  smiled.  The  idea  of  a hotel  on  Turk 
was  too  funny  for  their  dignity. 

Cynthia  began : “It  is  indeed  far — ” but  the  breeze  carried 
her  words  astray,  and  the  stranger  said:  “I  cannot  hear. 
May  I go  up  and  speak  to  you?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Cynthia;  and  the  stranger  leaned  his 
his  bicycle  against  the  rock  and  left  it,  and  came  springing 
up  the  rude  natural  steps  which  he  found  on  the  side  of  the 
cliff. 

“ The  fact  is,”  said  the  stranger,  “ I am  pretty  hardy,  but 
I am  nearly  ready  to  break  down  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
I parted  with  my  companion  in  Galway  a few  days  ago, 
agreeing  to  meet  him  there  again  within  a week.  I wished 
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to  see  one  part  of  the  country  and  he  another,  and  our 
holiday  is  limited.  I expected  to  find  inns  of  some  kind  all 
the  way  along,  but,  as  it  has  proved,  I have  been  living  on 
the  charity  of  the  peasants.  Last  evening  I lost  my  way 
altogether,  and  have  been  on  my  cycle  the  whole  night 
through.  Fortunately  there  was  moonlight,  and  from  a 
poetic  point  of  view  it  was  a glorious  experience.  But 
physically  I am  the  worse,  and  if  I do  not  soon  meet  with 
‘entertainment  for  man  and  beast’  somewhere  I shall  have 
to  graze  on  the  heather.” 

He  ended  this  doleful  statement  with  a bright  laugh. 

The  girls  had  all  coloured  a little  as  the  same  idea  occurred 
to  each,  and  after  looking  from  one  to  another  of  her  sisters 
Cynthia  spoke  again. 

“ There  is  no  kind  of  inn  near,”  she  said,  “ but  our  house 
is  only  about  half  a mile  away.  If  you  will  accept  our 
mother’s  hospitality  she  will  give  you  some  breakfast — and 
any  other  kind  of  refreshment  that  you  may  wish  for,”  she 
added,  observing  his  dusty  appearance. 

“Thanks,  more  than  I can  say,”  said  the  young  man.  “I 
will  make  no  apologies,  but  only  wish  that  I had  fairy- 
tale powers  to  promise  you  the  fulfilment  of  all  your 
wishes.” 

“ Even  fairy  powers  might  be  taxed  too  heavily  if  they 
existed  at  this  time  of  the  world,”  said  Cynthia  lightly,  as 
she  moved  on  through  the  heather  with  the  stranger  on  her 
right  hand  and  her  two  sisters  on  the  left.  “ But  you  may 
remember  that  in  the  fairy  tales  contentment  usually  carries 
off  the  prize  in  the  end.  So  we  are  trying  to  make  an  end 
out  of  the  beginning.” 

As  they  paused  to  look  backward  on  the  scenery,  Morrie 
hastened  forward  to  prepare  Mother  for  the  arrival  of  the 
stranger. 

“Mother,  you  will  scarcely  believe,  but  something  has 
actually  happened.  A young  man  is  coming  here  for 
breakfast!” 
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“A  young  man!  Where  has  he  dropped  from?” 

“ A tourist  who  has  lost  his  way ; on  his  cycle  all  night 
looking  for  an  inn — a hotel  on  Turk!”  said  Morrie  glee- 
fully. 

“It  seems  that  he  has  found  one,”  said  Mother,  a little 
severely. 

“ Something  that  will  do  as  well,  I hope,”  said  Morrie. 

“Really,  Morrie,  this  is  rather  too  much  of  an  adven- 
ture!” 

“Oh,  do  let  us  have  an  adventure  for  once  then!”  said 
Morrie.  “I  know  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as  much  as  we 
shall.  And,  truly,  he  is  very  nice — a gentleman.  Even  if 
he  were  a burglar,  what  could  he  do  at  breakfast-time  in 
the  morning?” 

“ Of  course  he  must  have  breakfast,  as  you  have  invited 
him.” 

“And  I think  you  might  show  him  the  way  to  the  bath- 
room first  of  all,”  said  Morrie,  “for  he  looks  dreadfully 
dusty.” 

Mother  was  not  quite  certain  whether  to  be  satisfied  or 
not  as  she  stood  at  the  door  awaiting  her  breakfast  party, 
but  when  she  saw  the  young  man,  his  modest,  gentlemanly 
manner  and  the  courtesy  of  his  words  decided  her  on  show- 
ing him  a genuine  hospitality. 

The  breakfast-room  at  Maam  Turk  House  was,  like  its 
other  apartments,  rather  bare,  but  with  an  air  of  elegance 
and  time-honoured  dignity.  Open  windows  and  sunshine, 
brilliant  flowers  contrasting  with  the  shadows  of  retired 
corners,  a breakfast- table  where  the  choicest  of  the  late 
roses  bloomed  beside  the  new-laid  eggs  and  the  fresh  butter 
and  hot  cakes,  all  appeared  very  agreeable  to  the  wanderer 
in  search  of  a spot  where  he  might  rest  and  refresh  himself. 
After  breakfast  Mother  felt  moved  to  invite  him  to  prolong 
his  stay,  but,  though  seeming  well  inclined  to  do  so,  he 
urged  that  he  must  keep  his  appointment  with  the  friend 
who  was  waiting  for  him. 
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“Our  holiday  is  nearly  over,”  he  said,  “and  we  must  be 
in  England  in  a few  days.” 

They  all  walked  a piece  of  his  way  with  him,  to  point  out 
the  route  he  was  to  follow. 

“Will  you  give  me  a bit  of  heather  to  remind  me  of  this 
morning1?”  he  said  to  Cynthia  as  they  said  goodbye.  She 
plucked  a spray  of  the  purple,  and  he  fastened  it  in  his  cap 
and  rode  away. 

“Really,”  said  Morrie,  laughing,  “I  suppose  none  of 
us  ever  thought  of  it,  but  we  do  not  even  know  his 
name!” 

“ I think  he  was  looking  for  a card  in  his  pocket-book,” 
said  Befind,  “just  as  Mother  said  something  very  interest- 
ing. Then  he  seemed  to  forget  it;  or  perhaps  he  couldn’t 
find  one.” 

“He  could  have  told  us  his  name,”  said  Befind;  “but,  of 
course,  we  did  not  enquire.” 

“I  thought  of  it,”  said  Mother,  “but  I repressed  my 
curiosity,  fearing  it  might  not  run  well  with  our  extempore 
hospitality.” 

“Perhaps  he  was  a commercial  traveller,”  said  Morrie, 
“and  had  left  his  bag  in  Galway.” 

“ He  ought  to  have  brought  it  then,”  said  Cynthia.  “How 
could  he  know  that  we  did  not  want  new  dresses  ? We  might 
have  given  him  an  order.” 

“ He  said  he  was  out  for  a holiday,”  said  Befind.  “ Per- 
haps he  is  a student,  maybe  an  Oxford  man.” 

“Nothing  but  learning  will  satisfy  Beffie  now,  since  she 
has  made  acquaintance  with  a professor,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Well,  I give  it  up,”  said  Morrie.  “I  confess  I think  he 
is  a gentleman,  whatever  his  calling  may  be.  I wish  he 
had  stopped  here  longer.  I believe  intensely  in  my  own 
sex,  yet  a man  is  an  agreeable  novelty.” 

“ Who  was  it  that  said  she  asked  nothing  of  life  except 
a mother,  a bog,  and  a preserving-pan1?” 

“Me,”  said  Morrie,  “and  I do  not  retract.  Still,  it  was 
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pleasant  having  that  young  man  sitting  down  to  breakfast 
with  us." 

“At  all  events  we  have  come  to  an  end  of  all  our  hap- 
pening things  now,"  said  Cynthia,  with  a little  sigh. 


CHAPTER  X 
a solicitor's  letter 

TRULY,  with  the  close  of  the  autumn  it  seemed  that 
all  the  happening  things  must  be  over;  and  yet  it 
was  in  December  that  the  most  extraordinary  event  in  the 
memory  of  Turk  took  place,  without  any  kind  of  warning. 

The  event  was  a letter.  Naturally,  all  things  considered, 
letters  were  rare  at  Maam  Turk  House,  such  as  did  appear 
being  usually  orders  for  Morrie’s  hampers,  or  a few  words 
of  patronage  or  admonition  from  Aunt  Drumshambo.  The 
former  were  addressed  to  Morrie,  the  latter  to  Mother. 
Cynthia  and  Befincl  had  exceedingly  few  correspondents; 
yet  the  letter  that  arrived  in  December  was  for  Cynthia. 

It  was  very  cold  weather,  and  there  was  a big  fire  of 
turf  blazing  on  the  tiles  in  the  morning-room.  The  break- 
fast-table  had  been  drawn  rather  near  the  fire,  as  mother 
was  apt  to  be  chilly  in  the  morning.  Morrie  had  been 
out  feeding  her  chickens,  and  Befind  had  gone  to  the  post, 
as  there  was  some  question  of  Christmas  hampers.  Cynthia 
had  opened  the  window,  and  was  scattering  crumbs  to  a 
little  ravenous  crowd  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  It  is 
really  worth  while  to  record  the  details  of  this  incomparable 
morning  when  the  most  surprising  event  in  the  lives  of 
the  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  girls  unexpectedly  took  place. 

“There  is  a letter,  and  it  is  for  you,  Cynthia.  It  is 
from  London,  and  it  has  a big  seal.  I have  been  puzzling 
over  it  all  the  wav  home,  and  I am  dying  of  curiosity." 
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Cynthia  closed  the  window  and  took  the  letter. 

“I  feel  important,”  she  said.  “What  in  the  world  does 
it  mean  ?” 

“Percy  and  Wyndham,  solicitors,”  she  read,  stamped 
on  the  seal. 

“ Yes,  I saw  that,”  said  Befind. 

“ I hope  no  one  is  going  to  law  with  me,”  said  Cynthia. 

“I  don’t  think  anybody  could  get  up  a case;  but  one 
never  knows.  That  nameless  young  man  may  pretend 
that  we  injured  his  bicycle,  or  gave  him  stale  eggs  or  some- 
thing,” said  Morrie. 

“Oh,  Cynthia,  do  open  it!”  said  Befind. 

“I  hope  the  tea  is  made,”  said  Mother,  coming  into  the 
room.  “I  have  a headache  this  morning.  Morrie,  dear, 
a cup  of  tea!  The  letter  will  do  afterwards.  I hope  it  is 
a good  order.” 

Morrie  flew  to  the  tea-pot.  “ It  isn’t  an  order,  Mother,” 
said  Befind.  “It’s  a letter  from  a solicitor  in  London  to 
Cynthia.  And  there  she  is  examining  it  over  on  the  out- 
side when  she  could  know  all  about  it  by  opening.” 

“Why  should  the  law  not  patronize  Morrie’s  industry?” 
said  Mother,  refreshed  by  her  draught  of  tea.  “ Cynthia, 
dear,  do  not  keep  us  longer  in  suspense.  Did  any  of  you 
say  anything  about  hampers  to  that  young  man  who  came 
for  breakfast?  He  may  be  a solicitor.” 

“Mother!  As  if  we  would!  Perhaps  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo  has  spoken  to  some  one.” 

“Not  she!”  cried  Morrie. 

At  this  moment  Cynthia  broke  the  seal  and  unfolded 
a letter,  and  read  slowly,  aloud : 

Miss  Cynthia  M‘ Shane  CNaughten. 

Dear  Madam , 

I am  commissioned  to  inform  you  that  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  has  been  placed  to  your  credit  in  the  London 
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and Bank  Limited , for  your  use  on  certain  conditions . 

First,  that  you  employ  the  money  as  capital  to  enter  into  trade 
on  your  own  account , that  is , to  open  a bonnet  shop  in  London , 
according  to  a desire  you  have  been  heard  to  express.  Secondly , 
that  you  do  not  seek  to  discover  or  identify  my  client , the  person 
who  has  deposited  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  money  for  your 
use , and  who  wishes  to  remain  unknown. 

Yours  faithfully , 

PERCY, , WYNDHAM, , A Co.,  Solicitors, 
It  Old  Court  Brick  Chambers, 
London,  W.C. 

A profound  silence  fell  on  the  breakfast-table.  Morrie 
was  the  first  who  spoke. 

“It  is  a practical  joke,”  she  said. 

“Who  could  know  anything  about  it?”  said  Cynthia. 

“A  piece  of  impertinence!”  said  Mother.  “That  young 
man — ” 

“ Dear  Mother,  that  young  man  did  not  hear  a whisper 
of  a suggestion  of  such  a thing  while  he  was  here.” 

“No  one  ever  did,”  said  Befind,  “except  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo.” 

“Could  she  have  done  it?”  said  Cynthia. 

“No,”  said  Morrie;  “rather  could  I believe  that  the 
‘good  people ’ are  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mother.  “Your  aunt  did  lend 
money  to  your  father  once.  Thank  Heaven  she  was  repaid ! 
But  if  she  wanted  to  do  anything  for  his  children  she 
might  have  done  it  in  a nicer  way.” 

“ Well,  Mammy,  I think  the  way  is  too  nice  for  her,” 
said  Cynthia.  “Aunt  Drum  would  have  done  it  with 
a flourish  of  trumpets.  She  would  not  have  stipulated 
that  she  was  to  remain  unknown,  except  in  the  sense  of 
ignoring  a relative  in  trade.” 

“The  professor?”  suggested  Befind,  with  shining  eyes. 
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“ He  was  at  the  castle  on  the  day  Aunt  Drum  took  a fancy 
to  your  heather  hat." 

“Well,  I don't  think  professors  usually  have  odd  thou- 
sands to  fling  to  impecunious  maidens  they  may  happen 
to  meet,"  said  Morrie.  “And  I don’t  believe  the  word 
millinery  has  any  meaning  for  them.  I have  heard  of  Mrs. 
Somerville  disappointing  someone  who  thought  she  had 
been  studying  quaternions  by  declaring  that  she  had  been 
just  then  thinking  of  a new  bonnet.  But  she  was  a 
woman — ’’ 

“And  besides,"  said  Cynthia,  “if  the  professor  had 
wanted  to  make  a huge  present  to  some  of  us  he  would 
have  naturally  sent  a telescope  to  Befind — on  the  scale 
of  that  used  at  Lick." 

“That  would  cost  more  than  two  thousand  pounds," 
said  Befhe. 

“Oh,  well,  I don’t  know  the  cost  of  observatories!"  said 
Morrie;  “but  all  I can  say  is,  I can’t  believe  anyone  could 
do  such  a thing  unless  it  be  ‘thim  wans’.  Turk  is  capable 
of  anything.  What  he  has  got  in  that  brown  mine  of  his 
nobody  can  tell.  Look  at  the  fire  there!  See  how  the 
brown  turfs  shoot  out  flames.  Think  of  the  splendid  gold 
ornaments  he  gives  out  at  times  to  the  tune  of  6 Let  Erin 
remember’.  I believe  ‘thim  wans’  who  live  in  his  under- 
ground palaces  are  able  to  send  a very  distinguished  person 
to  Percy  & Wyndham.  And  if  anyone  knows  our  secrets 
it  is  Turk." 

“Morrie,"  said  Cynthia,  “when  you  have  done  talking 
nonsense  let  us  consider  this  matter  in  our  sober  senses ! ’’ 

“You  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  you  are  thinking  of 
it  seriously'?"  said  Mother. 

“Dearest  Mammy,  I never  thought  so  seriously  of  any- 
thing in  all  my  life  before." 

“I  never  imagined  that  a child  of  mine  would  live  to 
develop  into  a new  woman,"  said  Mother,  with  a tear  just 
wetting  her  eyelashes. 
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“I  don’t  think  bonnets  belong  much  to  new  women,” 
said  Morrie.  “ Other  garments — ” 

“You  are  too  sharp,  Morrie.  Let  Cynthia  explain  her- 
self.” 

“Mother,  don’t  be  hard  on  the  increasing  civilization 
which  is  enfranchising  our  sex.  True,  they  are  very  slow 
over  it.  But  great  bodies  move  slowly — even  the  old 
copy-books  of  Grandmamma’s  time  said  that,  and  the  world 
is  a great  body,  though  Beffie  would  tell  us  it  is  no  more 
than  a pickle  of  dust.  Still,  it  does  make  progress,  even 
as  regards  women,  for  in  the  twentieth  century  it  allows 
a lady  to  understand,  and  even  own,  the  business  of  a 
bonnet  shop.  The  Norsemen  of  old  wouldn’t  allow  us  to 
have  souls;  no  Valhalla  for  us,  no  more  than  there  is  a 
House  of  Ladies  for  us  to-day  in  Parliament.  I don’t  care 
for  any  masculine  judgment.  I mean  to  go  to  heaven,  and 
I see  some  reason  to  hope  that  I may  possess  a bonnet 
shop — ” 

“Have  you  finished  your  oration,  Cynthia f’ 

“Not  quite,  Mother,  but  the  rest  can  wait.  In  fact  I 
am  out  of  breath.” 

“ I suppose  I am  too  old,”  began  Mother. 

“Old!”  cried  Morrie.  “I  feel  myself  an  antique  com- 
pared with  you,  Mother.  You  really  oughtn’t  to  make 
such  pretences,  obliging  your  children  to  remonstrate. 
You  speak  of  yourself  as  if  you  were  your  own  mother, 
and  yet  I believe  Grandmother  might  be  young  enough 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  this  age.” 

“ I am  talked  down,  at  all  events,”  said  Mother.  “ And 
I never  feel  quite  sure  of  whether-you  are  laughing  at  your 
little  mother  or  not,  Morrie.  The  question  is,  however, 
what  is  Cynthia  going  to  do  with  this  extraordinary  letter  ? ” 
“The  first  thing  I shall  do  will  be  to  answer  it,”  said 
Cynthia.  “I  shall  write  to  Percy  & Wyndham,  and  ask 
them  if  they  exist,  and  in  case  they  do,  whether  this 
precious  epistle  has  emanated  from  their  office  or  not.” 
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“I  see  no  objection  to  your  doing  so  much  as  that,” 
said  Mother,  hoping  that  difficulties  would  arise  enough  to 
daunt  her  energetic  and  aspiring  child,  in  case  Percy  & 
Wyndham  were  found  to  be  a real  firm  of  solicitors.  But 
mother  was  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Morrie’s  first 
suggestion,  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  impertinent  prac- 
tical joke. 

Cynthia’s  letter  was  written,  and  after  a few  intervening 
days  of  excitement  and  expectation  the  reply  arrived. 
Percy  & Wyndham  were  a genuine  firm,  and  their  client 
was  very  much  in  earnest.  Moreover,  the  latter  stipulated 
that  the  capital  so  supplied  was  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
debt  to  be  repaid,  but  as  a free  gift  from  one  who  admired 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  a woman.  It  would  be  quite 
useless  for  Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  to  seek  to  discover 
the  identity  of  the  person  so  interested  in  furthering  her 
wishes,  and  in  fact  the  whole  transaction  was  to  remain 
as  an  inviolable  secret. 

“ But  I shall  insist  on  repaying  the  money,”  said  Cynthia. 
“ If  I use  it  at  all  it  shall  be  as  a loan.” 


HAT  do  you  intend  to  do?”  asked  Mother  mildly, 


feeling  rather  extinguished  by  her  eldest  daughter’s 
new  manners  of  decision  and  determination. 

“ I think  that,  as  the  first  step,  I should  go  to  London, 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the  solicitors,  and  understand  a 
little  more  about  it  all.” 

“Think  of-  the  expense!”  said  Mother.  “Someone  must 
go  with  you.  I ought  to  go — ” 

“ No,  Mammy  dear.  It  would  try  you  too  much  in  all 
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the  circumstances.  As  for  the  expenses — nothing  venture, 
nothing  win.  The  first  half-dozen  bonnets  I sell  at  an 
exorbitant  profit  will  pay  for  the  trip.” 

“I  can’t  leave  my  hampers,”  said  Morrie.  “Befind  must 
be  your  chaperon.” 

“That  would  be  delightful,”  said  Befind.  “There  are 
two  or  three  things  in  London  I should  like  to  see  as  well 
as  the  bonnets  and  solicitors.” 

“ I think  you  ought  perhaps  to  write  to  your  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo,”  said  mother  doubtfully.  “I  dare  say  that,  if  I 
were  to  ask  her,  she  would  receive  you  for  a few  days  for 
your  father’s  sake.” 

“ Forgive  me  for  contradicting  you,  Mother,  but  I could 
not  accept  Aunt  Drum’s  hospitality  at  such  a moment. 
How  she  would  talk  to  me  about  Cromwell  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  family!  I should  prefer  not  to  give  her  any 
information  as  to  my  new  vocation  in  life.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I should  enjoy  seeing  her  discover  it  by  the  acci- 
dent of  dropping  in  to  buy  a new  headpiece  of  the  famous 
new  milliner,  recommended  by  her  most  elegant  friends.” 
“At  all  events  she  is  not  in  London  at  present,  I am 
sure,”  said  Morrie;  “for  she  intended  paying  a round  of 
visits  this  winter,  and  to  spend  the  early  spring  in  the  south 
of  France.  She  will  be  in  London  just  in  time  to  get  her 
season  bonnets  and  toques  from  Cynthia.” 

“Do  you  think  matters  can  be  arranged  so  quickly  as 
that*?”  asked  Mother. 

“I  think  they  can,”  said  Cynthia.  “At  all  events,  when 
Christmas  is  over  I shall  not  lose  a moment.  The  New 
Year  is  an  excellent  time  for  beginning  a new  enterprise.” 
Mother  was  won  over  to  grant  a reluctant  consent  to 
these  business-like  plans,  and  even  began  to  give  her  help 
towards  perfecting  them. 

“ There’s  Elizabeth  Hudson,  the  English  maid  who  lived 
with  me  for  seven  years  while  I was  so  much  about  the 
world,”  she  said.  “She  keeps  now  a respectable  lodging- 
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house  in  Baker  Street,  and  I am  sure  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  and  make  you  comfortable.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  that  will  suit  beautifully/’  said  Cynthia. 

“And  if  you  do  resolve  on  this  venture,  I believe  the 
person  from  whom  I used  to  get  everything,  Madame 
Velours,  court  dressmaker  and  milliner,  would  give  you 
some  hints  as  to  how  you  ought  to  proceed.  She  is  too  well 
established  to  feel  any  jealousy  or  fear  of  you  as  a rival.” 

“ Let  her  beware,  however,”  said  Beffie,  “ for  I see  in 
Cynthy’s  eye  that  she  means  to  conquer  the  world.” 

“ I shall,  however,  try  to  find  a friend  in  Madame  Velours,” 
said  Cynthia,  making  an  entry  in  the  note-book  which  she 
had  already  set  up  as  the  first  indication  that  she  had  become 
a tradeswoman. 

Christmas  at  Maam  Turk  was  unusually  bright  that  year. 
It  was  felt  by  the  girls  that  an  extraordinarily  novel  current 
in  their  lives  had  set  in,  and  already  a bewitching  reflection 
reached  them  from  the  brilliance  of  London,  mingling  com- 
fortably with  the  wonted  glow  of  the  blazing  turfs  on  the 
hearth,  the  never-failing  largesse  of  Turk.  Elizabeth  Hud- 
son had  been  written  to,  and  had  responded  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  A prudent  overture  made  to  Madame 
Velours  had  produced  so  complimentary  a reply  that  Mother 
shook  her  head,  saying: 

“Depend  on  it,  she  imagines  I intend  giving  her  a re- 
newal of  my  old  custom.” 

“No  matter  what  she  imagines,  darling,”  said  Cynthia. 
“If  she  prove  not  nice  we  can  try  some  other  kind  of 
management.” 

In  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year  everything  was  made 
ready  for  the  journey.  The  modest  winter  costumes  of 
black  serge  were  shaken  out,  and  the  sailor-hats  of  summer, 
dyed  black,  were  pronounced  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Percy  & Wyndham  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  meet 
Miss  M‘Shane  O’Naughten  on  a certain  day  and  at  a certain 
hour ; a small  trunk  was  packed ; and  Phelim  was  at  the 
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door  with  the  trap  which  was  to  convey  the  two  young 
ladies  to  meet  the  “ long  car  ” running  many  a mile  through 
bogs  and  between  mountains  to  the  nearest,  yet  far-away, 
railway-station. 

Mother  was  in  tears  when  she  saw  her  two  girls  thus 
about  to  be  flung  out  upon  the  world. 

“ I was  mad  to  consent  to  it,”  she  sobbed.  “ Cynthia,  you 
are  quite  too  strong-willed  for  a young  girl.  Come  back, 
children;  it  is  not  too  late.  I cannot  bear  it.” 

This  was  at  the  hall  door.  Phelim  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand  and  discreetly  looked  over  at  the 
mountains.  He  thought  “ the  misthress,  God  help  her!  was 
terrible  foolish  about  the  young  ladies,  the  darlin’s,  goin’ 
away  to  amuse  themsel’s  a bit ! ” 

The  only  reply  to  Mother’s  outburst  was  an  extra  hug 
from  each  of  her  departing  children.  Phelim  urged  his  steed 
forward,  and  Turk  received  the  travellers  and  soon  hid  them 
out  of  sight.  They  were  harboured  that  night  by  a friend  who 
lived  near  the  storied  old  City  of  the  Tribes,  and  the  next 
morning  saw  them  off  on  a railway  journey  by  which  they 
caught  an  evening  steamer  to  Holyhead.  All  night  they 
were  panting  over  the  Irish  Channel  and  flying  through 
Wales  and  across  England. 

“ I wonder  do  we  look  particularly  wild  Irish!”  said 
Beffie,  as  they  sat  in  the  cab  which  was  lumbering  along 
towards  Baker  Street.” 

“ I don’t  much  care  if  we  do,”  said  Cynthia.  “ And  I can 
not  exceedingly  admire  London,  as  far  as  I have  had  yet  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it.  I would  not  compare  Turk 
with  the  streets  about  Euston.” 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TO  SEEK  THEIR  FORTUNES 

MISS  HUDSON  had  a pleasant  room  and  a comfortable 
breakfast  prepared  for  the  young  ladies,  whom  she  had 
last  seen  as  tiny  children. 

“ However  could  you  have  grown  up  like  that  in  the 
time,  Miss  Cynthia ?”  she  exclaimed,  as  she  carried  in  the 
hot  crumpets.  “ Why,  you  look  as  old  as  your  mamma  did 
when  I first  saw  her.  And  that  is  only — oh,  there,  it  makes 
one  feel  quite  old  one’s  self ! I shall  be  looking  to  find  gray 
hairs  in  my  fringe  the  next  thing,  I suppose,  though  I was 
too  young  to  go  to  service,  as  my  mother  said  at  the 
time.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  must  be  near  thirty,  for  I am  twenty- 
one,”  said  Cynthia.  “ Some  people  do  get  gray  at  thirty, 
but  not  everybody.  So  cheer  up,  Miss  Hudson.  What  a 
nice  house  you  have,  and  how  clever  you  must  be;  and  oh! 
could  you  lend  us  a map  of  London  for  an  hour  or  so?” 

“ I am  afraid  not,  Miss  Cynthia.  But  of  course  you  are 
going  to  Lady  Drumshambo’s.  I will  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  take  you  there.” 

“ Lady  Drumshambo  is  out  of  town,”  said  Cynthia.  “ We 
are  going  first  to  Madame  Velours.” 

“Of  course,  Miss  Cynthia;  that  is  where  your  mamma 
always  had  her  gowns.”  And  Miss  Hudson  felt  that  a 
difficulty  was  cleared  up.  The  Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughtens 
were  starting  on  a round  of  visits  in  England,  and  were 
about  to  furnish  their  wardrobes  with  the  assistance  of 
Madame  Velours. 

“Had  I not  better  take  you  there,  Miss  Cynthia?” 

“No,  thank  you,  we  will  have  a hansom.”  Cynthia  had 
a dim  recollection  of  being  driven  in  a hansom  when  in 
London  long  ago.  When  they  got  into  the  street,  how- 
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ever,  and  the  vehicle  stood  before  them,  Beffie  shrank 
from  it. 

“Oh,  Cynthy  dear,  I never  could  get  into  that  thing!” 

“Why  not,  you  silly  girl*?” 

“ The  horse  is  trying  to  run  away,  and  the  man  has  no 
control  over  him.” 

“Get  in,  dear,  and  we  shall  have  the  pleasantest  ride  we 
ever  had.” 

Befinda  put  her  whole  faith  in  Cynthia,  and  scrambled 
into  the  cab.  Cynthia  followed;  the  long  reins  began  to 
shake  before  them,  and  the  horse  started  off,  as  it  seemed 
to  Beffie,  quite  on  his  own  account,  and  likely  to  deposit 
them  in  any  place  he  took  a fancy  to. 

“Oh,  Cynthia,  how  dreadfully  he  is  waggling  about!” 

“Let  him  waggle,  dear.  It  pleases  him,  perhaps,  and  it 
doesn’t  hurt  us.” 

“Mother  would  miss  us  so,”  whispered  Befinda,  “even 
with  Morrie.” 

“But  Mother  shall  come  to  London  too,  when  I make 
her  a fortune,”  said  Cynthia.  “She  likes  London;  not  for 
altogether,  of  course;  we  never  could  give  up  Turk.” 

“But  that  is  not  what  I was  meaning.  I meant  if  we 
were  killed  by  this  wild,  rambling  animal — oh !” 

Beffie  shrieked  as  the  horse,  with  airs  of  the  most  alarming 
liberty  and  caprice,  flung  his  head  about  and  seemed  to  be 
scenting  out  a way  of  his  own  through  the  dangerous  crowd 
of  vehicles  and  animals,  contemptuous  of  the  attempted 
guidance  of  the  unseen  driver,  who  kept  helplessly  shaking 
the  loose  reins,  which  appeared  to  Beffie  so  ridiculously 
ineffective. 

“There!”  cried  Beffie;  “I  knew  he  was  frightened.  He 
is  calling  to  us  through  a hole  in  the  roof ! ” 

“ Forty-eight,  or  thirty-eight?  I know  it;  the  milliner’s!” 
and  the  little  door  was  slapped  down  again,  having  first 
allowed  the  driver  to  hear  Cynthia’s  merry  laugh,  inducing 
the  reflection  in  the  man’s  mind  that  it  must  be  very  nice 
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and  pleasant  for  ladies  with  plenty  of  money  to  be  visiting 
their  dressmakers  and  ordering  any  amount  of  handsome 
hats  and  gowns  and  things. 

After  Cynthia’s  laugh,  and  her  report  of  what  the  driver 
had  said,  Befinda  made  a strong  effort  to  control  her  nervous- 
ness, and  only  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  leaning  back  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  resigning  herself  to  the  inevitable  in 
whatever  form  it  might  come  to  her. 

“Wake  up,  dear!  Here  we  are!”  cried  Cynthia,  as  the 
wildly-waggling  horse  pulled  up  at  the  kerb-stone.  “ Cer- 
tainly, from  a young  person  who  calmly  contemplates  the 
possible  collision  of  worlds,  I did  not  expect  such  cowardice, 
Beffie” 

And  then  Befinda,  feeling  rather  ashamed  of  herself,  stood 
on  the  pavement  and  looked  resentfully  at  the  uncanny 
locomotive  which  had  so  terrified  her,  as  it  waggled  away 
with  itself  through  the  crowd,  thanking  Heaven  that  she 
was  free  of  its  vagaries  and  safe  on  her  feet,  however 
Cynthia  might  laugh  at  her. 

Madame  Velours  had  a suite  of  handsome  apartments, 
adorned,  according  to  a milliner’s  ideas,  in  a manner  that 
suggested  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  her  customers.  Long 
and  wide  mirrors  with  gilt  frames  shining  through  protecting 
tissues  repeated  the  walls  and  reproduced  the  figures  as  of 
headless  women  which  stood  about  here  and  there,  splendidly 
attired,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  creations  of  Madame  Velours, 
gowns  complete  on  blocks,  thus  exhibited  to  a chosen  few 
before  being  sent  home  to  the  ladies  who  had  ordered  them. 
As  Cynthia,  on  entering  these  imposing  halls  of  rich  apparel, 
had  meekly  murmured  “millinery”,  the  sisters  were  conveyed 
to  an  inner  sanctum,  where  the  choicest  headgear  designed 
to  decorate  the  head  of  woman  was  deftly  packed  away  in 
capacious  drawers,  or  hung  ranged  above  a row  of  tables, 
appearing  like  the  missing  parts  of  the  decapitated  of  the 
outer  apartment. 

“ Could  you  imagine  yourself  the  owner  of  such  a place 
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as  this,  Cynthia?”  said  Befind  in  awe-struck  tones  as  they 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  great  personage  of  the 
establishment. 

“Yes,”  said  Cynthia;  “with  regard  to  this  particular 
room,  yes.  I confess  I shrink  from  the  gowns.  I don’t 
think  I should  like  the  ‘fitting  on’.  And  I believe  my 
genius  lies  in  the  direction  of  heads  rather  than  bodies.” 

At  this  moment  Madame  Velours  swept  through  the  half- 
curtained  opening  which  separated  the  halls  of  the  gowns 
from  the  inner  sanctum  of  the  headgear.  She  was  a plump 
person,  wearing  a black  satin  robe  which  trailed  behind  her 
with  an  opulent  frou-frou  suggestive  of  under  flouncings  of 
silk.  Her  jet-black  curls  and  braids  were  arranged  in  a 
style  which  would  remind  one  of  the  dependence  of  a French- 
woman on  her  hair-dresser.  Madame  omitted  nothing,  in 
dress,  gesture,  or  accent,  to  keep  it  well  before  the  minds 
of  her  customers  that  she  was  a Frenchwoman  to  the  finger- 
tips; and  yet  was  she  English  born  and  bred,  having  never 
seen  Paris  except  when  she  went  there  to  purchase  her 
commodities. 

Madame’s  quick  eyes  took  in  at  once  the  dressable  possi- 
bilities of  each  of  the  girls,  in  whom  she  saw  subjects  for  the 
exercise  of  her  art.  She  had  picked  up  a little  broken 
French,  which  she  believed  suited  her  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  the  broken  English  spoken  by  French  people  in  London, 
the  only  thing  needed  being  to  mix  the  fragments  together 
with  a sufficiently  engaging  art. 

“Ah,  mesdemoiselles,”  she  said,  “I  have  been  expecting 
you  ever  since  madame  your  mother — quelle  dame  char- 
mante! — has  written  to  me  of  your  wanting  a little  counsel 
which  I could  give  you.  You  have  probably  just  come 
from  school.  I think  I recognize  the  black  costume  of 
what  they  call  here  the  ‘ uniform  ’ of  the  college.  Young 
ladies  who  look  so  charming  in  such  a garb,  what  will  they 
not  appear  when  properly  costumed  ? If  you  will  step  into 
the  next  room  I will  show  you  instantly  patterns  and  modes. 
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Tiens!”  as  she  saw  Cynthia’s  eyes  hover  about  the  bonnets; 
“ I see  you  are  taken  already  with  my  chapeaux ! Let  us 
look  at  them,  then,  first.  Of  course  you  will  wish  to  see 
only  the  most  elegant!” 

She  turned  to  open  one  of  the  capacious  drawers,  even 
while  Cynthia  was  experiencing  the  inevitable  dislike  of 
youth  at  finding  itself  fall  below  the  standard  of  its  present 
judge,  even  though  that  standard  be  a low  one,  and  the 
judge  but  little  to  be  venerated.  It  was  evident  that 
Mother  had  been  over-delicate  and  vague  in  her  communi- 
cation with  her  former  milliner,  having  only  conveyed  the 
impression  that  she  desired  to  see  them  becomingly  bonneted 
and  gowned.  It  was  a situation  which  had  to  be  encoun- 
tered with  a little  courage. 

“ We  will  not  trouble  you,  madame,”  said  Cynthia,  with 
a smile.  “ In  truth  you  must  have  mistaken  my  mother’s 
meaning.  The  fact  is,  I have  the  ambition  to  open  a bonnet 
shop  myself  in  London.” 

Madame’s  countenance  changed.  A look  of  slight  scorn 
and  disappointment  crossed  it,  but  her  good-humour  re- 
turned almost  immediately. 

“ You  take  me  by  surprise,  my  dear  young  lady,  but  not 
so  much  as  one  might  suppose.  I have  known  of  this  fancy 
before  in  wealthy  ladies  who  wish  to  amuse  themselves. 
In  the  last  some  years  it  has  been  rather  fashionable. 
High-born  demoiselles  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  lose, 
and  do  not  care  how  they  spend  it,  on  a race-course  maybe, 
or  running  a theatre,  mais , why  not  playing  at  shop-keeping, 
should  they  not,  if  it  pleases  them?  Sometimes,  of  course, 
they  lose  too  much,  but  they  have  had  their  fun,  and  so 
why  should  one  be  so  impertinent  as  to  pity  them?” 

As  Madame  Velours  approached  the  end  of  this  speech 
her  French  accent  grew  less  and  less  pronounced,  till  the 
last  sentence  was  delivered  with  the  distinct  bluntness 
which  is  characteristic  of  her  native  land. 

“I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said  Cynthia,  falling  in  at  once 
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with  her  humour,  “but  what  is  one  to  do  when  one  finds 
one’s  self  in  a world  where  all  amusement  is  old-fashioned, 
and  ridiculed  as  quite  played  out?  The  young  nowadays 
have  nothing  left  for  them  to  do;  everything  is  done  for 
them.  The  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  make  bonnets  for 
one’s  friends.” 

Madame  Velours  stared  at  the  girl,  annoyed  at  the  twinkle 
of  fun  in  her  eyes.  She  could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind 
as  to  whether  Miss  M’Shane  O’Naughten  was  jesting  or  not. 
Feeling  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  offend  so  handsome  a 
young  lady,  of  good  birth,  who  might  end  in  becoming  a 
valuable  patron,  she  concluded  by  temporizing  in  the 
matter,  and  said  coldly,  as  she  closed  her  drawer: 

“ I will  send  a person  to  you,  mademoiselle,  who  can  give 
you  more  information  than  I can  do.  You  will  excuse  my 
further  attendance,  as  an  important  customer  is  waiting  for 
me.” 

“ I think  we  may  as  well  go,”  whispered  Befind,  as  the 
black  satin  tail  of  madame’s  robe  vanished  between  the 
curtains.  “ I feel  that  we  are  snubbed : nobody  will  come 
to  us.” 

“Let  us  wait  and  see,”  said  Cynthia,  who  had  been  keen 
to  see  the  uncertainty  in  madame’s  eyes.  “ I fancy  she  will 
be  afraid  to  throw  us  altogether  overboard.” 

The  appearance  of  a second  personage  of  the  establish- 
ment seemed  to  prove  that  Cynthia  was  right.  At  first 
sight  this  lady  looked  as  imposing  as  madame  herself,  but 
a second  glance  at  her  worn,  gentle  face  assured  the  sisters 
that  with  her  they  could  feel  their  feet  on  reliable  ground. 
She  was  tall  and  thin,  with  long  plain  features,  and  attired 
with  the  most  severe  simplicity.  She  stood  still  for  a 
moment  or  two,  regarding  the  young  sisters  with  the  most 
genuine  admiration.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  fresh  and  lovely 
young  creatures  like  these  coming  to  be  clothed  to  perfection 
like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  But  as  Miss  Quill’s  business  with 
figures  in  the  establishment  related  more  to  arithmetical 
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numbers  than  to  physical  proportion,  she  felt  a little  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  she  instead  of  others  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  on  them. 

“Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you,  young  ladies?”  she 
asked  mildly,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  as  unable  to 
decide  which  was  the  prettier. 

“ I hope  there  is,”  answered  Cynthia.  “ Madame 
Velours  thought  you  might  help  us.  No,  it  is  not  about 
bonnets,  thank  you.  We  prefer  our  sailor-hats,  as  more 
convenient  and  less  expensive — for  us,  that  is.  I should 
not  wish  everyone  to  have  similar  views  as  to  feminine 
head-covering.” 

“It  would  not  suit  us  here,”  said  Miss  Quill  with  a 
serious  smile.  “But  what,  then,  can  I do  for  you?” 

“I  am  thinking  of  opening  a bonnet  shop  in  London,” 
said  Cynthia,  “and  I hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a few  hints  as  to  how  I ought  to  set  about  it.” 

“Excuse  me  if  I smile,”  said  Miss  Quill.  “Ladies  do  it, 
but  I have  never  seen  such  very  young  ladies — ” 

“ Youth  is  the  time  for  work,”  said  Cynthia  lightly.  “All 
the  moralists  say  so.  Madame  Velours  believes  we  want 
to  amuse  ourselves,  and  warns  us  we  shall  lose  our  money. 
Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  encouraging  than  that?” 

“In  order  not  to  lose  money  you  will  require  great 
industry  and  great  cleverness,”  said  Miss  Quill.  “You 
must  see  to  your  affairs  yourself,  and  not  trust  too  entirely 
in  anyone  else.  Ladies  who  amuse  themselves  will  not 
take  all  that  trouble.” 

“Well,”  said  Cynthia,  “amusement  is  not  our  motive.  I 
have  a serious  object  in  view,  and  I mean  to  devote  myself 
to  my  business,  if  I undertake  it.  Any  kindness  you  will 
show  me  is  not  likely  to  be  quite  thrown  away.” 

Miss  Quill’s  grave  and  somewhat  sad  eyes  had  warmed 
and  brightened  while  they  rested  on  Cynthia.  She  re- 
flected a few  moments,  and  then  said: 

“It  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  say  anything  of  real  ser- 
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vice  to  you  in  the  space  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I am 
not  permitted  to  remain  longer  with  you.  But  perhaps  we 
can  arrange  something.  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 
see  me  in  the  evening  after  business  hours  ? I shall  willingly 
call  on  you.” 

“ It  would  be  too  kind.  I should  be  so  grateful.  I will 
give  you  our  address.  Will  you  come  and  have  supper 
with  us  at  half-past  seven  or  eight  o’clock*?” 

“ I will  come  with  pleasure,”  said  Miss  Quill. 

“ Then  we  will  not  detain  you  longer  now,”  said  Cynthia. 
“I  am  immensely  grateful  to  you.”  And  the  sisters 
hastened  from  the  establishment  of  Madame  Velours. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

JUST  A MIRACLE 

THE  girls  next  visited  a ladies’  restaurant  for  the  frugal 
glass  of  milk  and  bun  which  was  their  lunch.  Percy 
& Wyndham  had  appointed  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
for  an  interview  with  Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten.  Cynthia 
was  in  the  gayest  spirits.  “ I feel  that  Providence  has 
sent  to  me  Miss  Quill,”  she  said.  “ It  is  not  alone  that  she 
is  clever  and  experienced,  but  I feel  that  she  is  trustable 
and  good.” 

“I  feel  the  same,”  said  Beffie;  “but  why  should  she  be 
so  different  from  Madame  Velours'?” 

“Madame  has  a vulgar  contempt  for  the — unrich,  let  us 
say,”  said  Cynthia.  “In  our  case  it  is  a better  expression 
than  poor.  She  fears  a possible  rivalry,  which  is  also 
vulgar.  Miss  Quill  is  not  vulgar;  she  has  sympathy,  and 
a simple  and  noble  desire  to  help  another.  If  I prove  to 
be  wrong,  Beffie,  I will  allow  you  to  give  me  seven  pinches 
on  the  softest  part  of  my  arm ! ” 
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“Madame  Velours  must  be  the  executioner,”  said  Befind, 
laughing.  “ But  I consent  to  congratulate  you  heartily  in 
case  you  are  right.  And  I will  back  my  chances  against 
those  of  madame!” 

Mr.  Percy  was  sitting  in  his  private  office,  engaged  on 
some  matters  with  his  son,  who  stood  at  his  elbow  receiving 
instructions. 

“I  shall  have  to  let  you  go  presently/’  said  the  elder 
Percy,  “for  I am  expecting  this  woman  from  Connaught 
about  the  mysterious  money.  She  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
keep  me  a long  time,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  if 
she  has  not  departed,  you  must  come  and  summon  me.” 

“What  sort  of  person  is  she'?”  asked  Jack  Percy. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  in  the  least ! but  I expect  to  see  a 
lumpy,  elderly  woman  in  a tight  jacket,  with  snub  features 
and  an  atrocious  brogue.  Somebody  has  wished  to  give  the 
family  she  belongs  to  a lift  in  life,  poor  creatures.  But  she 
will  lose  the  money,  and  return  to  her  native  obscurity. 
What  do  they  know  about  making  bonnets  in  the  wilds  of 
Connaught?  Mind,  Jack,  in  half  an  hour!  If  I allow  her, 
she  will  spend  the  whole  time  in  giving  me  the  history 
of  the  particular  king  she  is  descended  from.  For  my 
part  the  interview  is  only  a matter  of  form.  I must  know 
her  by  appearance,  and  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
munificent  gift  of  my  unknown  client.” 

“All  right,  Father!”  said  Jack;  “I  shall  keep  my  eye  on 
the  clock.” 

At  two  o’clock  precisely  a clerk  opened  the  door  of  the 
office  where  the  head  of  the  firm  now  sat  in  solitude,  with 
his  mind  absorbed  in  arithmetic,  and  his  eyes  scanning  a 
list  of  figures  through  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  A small 
card  was  laid  before  the  solicitor,  on  which  was  written, 
neatly,  the  words:  Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten,  Maam  Turk 
House,  County  Galway. 

“Confound  her,  with  her  heathenish  habitation!”  mur- 
mured the  great  solicitor.  “Jack  would  tell  me  that  I 
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made  the  appointment  myself,  and  so  I did.  But  all  the 
same,  I don’t  want  to  see  her.  Yes,  Snooks,  show  the  lady 
in;  and  give  the  fire  a poke  before  you  do  so.” 

The  solicitor’s  eyes  again  clung  to  the  list  of  figures,  but 
on  hearing  the  door  opening  once  more  he  dropped  the 
paper  with  a grunt. 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  door,  and  his  next  exclamation 
was:  “ Bless  my  soul!”  as  the  two  young  figures  advanced 
a few  steps  into  the  room.  Seeing  him  standing  as  if  un- 
prepared for  their  appearance,  Cynthia  moved  towards  him 
with  that  grace  of  which  even  Cromwell  had  not  been  able 
to  deprive  her,  and  then  with  a rather  stately  bow,  followed 
by  a smile,  said: 

“We  take  you  by  surprise,  I fear;  and  yet  I thought 
Tuesday  the  15th  was  the  date  fixed  by  your  letter — ” 

“ Quite  so.  And  I am  only  surprised,  Miss  Mac — ” 

“ Shane  O’Naughten,”  said  Cynthia. 

“You  are  the  person,  I presume'?” 

“ I am  the  person.  This  is  my  younger  sister.” 

“I  was  going  to  say  that  I was  surprised  to  see  so  very 
young  a lady.” 

“But  old  ladies  do  not  begin  to  make  bonnets,  Mr. 
Percy.” 

“ Then  they  ought,”  said  the  solicitor,  whose  easy  good- 
humour  was  restored.  “ The  young  ladies  ought  only  to 
have  to  wear  them,  and  only  the  prettiest  of  them.  Those 
hats  you  are  wearing  are  fit  for  boys.  I have  girls  of  my 
own,  and  I like  to  see  them  in  flowers  and  feathers,  and 
other  such  nonsense.” 

“ But  that  means  money,”  said  Cynthia,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  chair  presented  to  her  by  the  lawyer, 
quite  as  if  it  had  been  a throne,  while  Beffie  nestled  beside 
her.  “ Some  women  are  born  to  buy  bonnets,  and  others 
to  sell  them.  I am  hoping  to  sell,  and  to  the  oldest  and 
least  lovely,  as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  and  young.” 

“Hum!  and  it  is  with  this  eloquence  that  you  have 
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persuaded  my  client  to  sacrifice  a considerable  amount  of 
property  for  your  entertainment ! ” said  the  solicitor,  with  a 
half-fierce,  half-good-humoured  glare. 

“ I have  not  persuaded  him  or  her,”  said  Cynthia  hastily, 
turning  a shade  paler.  “ I do  not  know  who  your  client  is. 
I have  come  here  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the  matter. 
And  first  of  all,  I shall  only  accept  the  offer  of  the  money 
on  the  understanding  that  it  is  a loan,  and  that  I shall 
return  it.” 

“ Highty-tighty !”  said  the  lawyer.  “And  pray,  young 
lady,  who  has  assured  you  that  you  will  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  return  the  money?” 

“ No  one,”  said  Cynthia.  “ But  I shall  not  accept  it  till 
I have  assured  myself  that  there  is  a certainty  it  may  be 
returned  by  industry  and  perseverance.  Granted  that,  I 
am  sufficiently  assured.  I intend  to  work.  You  are  not 
the  first  person  who  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  I am 
following  this  idea  for  mere  amusement.  As  a rule,  it  does 
not  matter  much  if  people  take  a mistaken  view  of  one’s 
actions.  But  with  you  I think  it  desirable  to  be  perfectly 
frank.  My  mother  is  not  in  good  circumstances,  and  I 
wish  to  help  her.  If  I undertake  this  enterprise  it  will  be 
with  an  earnest  intention  which  I trust  will  ensure  its 
success.  I am  young,  and  I have  more  energy  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  I intend  to  take  good  advice  at 
every  step.  My  chief  uneasiness  is  about  accepting  the 
loan  of  this  money  that  has  been  offered  me,  and  I wish  to 
know  something  of  the  person  who  desires  to  benefit  me.” 

Mr.  Percy’s  second  manner  gradually  changed  to  a third 
as  Cynthia  proceeded  with  her  statement.  He  was  be- 
coming the  professional  man,  and  the  girl  was  taking  the 
form  of  a witness,  her  words  to  be  sifted  as  evidence. 
Having  observed  her  fixedly,  eyes,  features,  manner,  even 
the  inflections  of  her  utterance,  he  settled  himself  in  his 
chair,  and  answered  her  as  in  a matter  of  serious  business. 

“ I can  only  reply  with  the  same  absolute  truth  as  that 
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which  I find  in  yourself.  I know  nothing  of  the  person 
who  is  my  client  in  this  matter.  I have  been  dealt  with 
through  the  agency  of  a third  individual.  The  money  has 

been  placed  to  your  account  in  the  London  and Bank. 

Your  friend  evidently  does  not  wish  me  to  be  aware  of  his 
identity.  I thought  you  yourself  might  have  more  know- 
ledge in  the  matter. 

“ I have  none.  I observe  that  you  say  ‘ his  ’ identity. 
Might  not  the  individual  be  a woman,  Mr.  Percy  ?” 

“Ah,  true!  There  is  no  reason  that  I know  of  against 
that  supposition.  Have  you  a wealthy  friend  whom  you 
suspect  of  this  hidden  kindness?” 

“ I have  an  aunt — Lady  Drumshambo, — my  only  wealthy 
relative.” 

The  solicitor  elevated  his  eyebrows.  4 4 Lady  Drum- 

shambo your  aunt?  Really!  It  is  true  that  human 
nature  is  strange  and  complex,  but  from  what  I know 
of  her  ladyship  I should  not  think  she  was  likely  to  play 
the  secret  benefactress.  Has  she  been  very  generous  to  you 
hitherto?” 

Cynthia  was  on  the  point  of  laughter,  but  propriety 
restrained  her.  The  imprisoned  laugh,  however,  kindled 
such  a smiling  radiance  of  fun  in  her  eyes  that  the  lawyer 
laughed  for  her,  and  immediately  assumed  a fourth 
manner,  as  of  a genial  friend. 

“ I think  I am  to  conclude  that  she  has  not  been  generous 
beyond  the  average  of  wealthy  aunts.  Can  you  remember 
having  expressed  your  desire  to  work  as  a milliner  in  the 
hearing  of  any  other  friend  to  whom  a few  thousand  pounds 
here  or  there  would  be  a matter  of  little  consequence?” 

Cynthia  allowed  herself  to  laugh  outright  now. 

“We  are  not  accustomed  in  Connaught  to  the  society 
of  persons  to  whom  a few  thousands  are  an  insignificant 
matter.  And  I cannot  remember  ever  expressing  a desire 
for  capital  to  enable  me  to  become  a milliner  to  anyone 
except  to  my  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo.” 
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“ The  affair  mast  remain  a mystery  then  until  the  good 
fairy  will  condescend  to  make  some  sign,”  said  Mr.  Percy. 
“ Meanwhile,  since  you  have  so  good  a purpose,  and  are  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  I should  say,  accept  the  kindness  and 
get  to  work  at  once  judiciously  and  prudently.  I will  com- 
municate to  our  capitalist,  through  the  medium  established, 
that  you  hope  to  succeed  so  completely  as  to  be  able  to 
return  the  money  without  a very  long  delay.  You  will,  I 
beg,  always  let  me  know  if  I can  be  of  service  to  you. 
Indeed  I intend  to  keep  a fatherly  eye  upon  you.  If  you 
will  meet  me  here  to-morrow  early  I will  accompany  you  to 
open  your  account  at  the  bank.” 

At  this  moment  Percy,  junior,  appeared  at  the  door, 
mindful  of  his  father’s  instructions  to  come  to  the  rescue 
within  half  an  hour  and  deliver  him  from  the  dreaded 
Connaught  woman.  The  youth  glanced  at  the  girls  and 
coloured  all  over  his  ingenuous  countenance. 

“ Oh,  yes ! Jack,  come  here,  I wish  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughtens.  Young  ladies,  if  I should  not 
happen  to  be  within  call,  Jack  will  always  be  ready  to  take 
my  place.  Be  good  enough  to  give  me  your  London  address. 
Mrs.  Percy  will  wish  to  call  on  you.” 

Here  the  girls  felt  that  the  interview  was  over,  and  were 
escorted  to  the  door  and  into  the  street  by  the  astonished 
Jack,  whose  blushes  were  due  quite  as  much  to  pleasure  at 
the  presence  of  these  charming  clients  as  to  amazement  at 
their  having  taken  the  place  of  the  undesired  but  expected 
one. 

“I  think  we  have  really  done  a good  day’s  work,”  said 
Cynthia,  as  they  were  once  more  in  the  thoroughfare. 
“ We  may  now  return  at  once  to  Elizabeth  Hudson.” 

“Oh,  must  we  take  another  hansom?”  pleaded  Befind. 

“ Don’t  be  afraid  of  such  a thing,  my  dear,”  said 
Cynthia.  “Only  extremity  would  induce  me  to  commit 
an  extravagance.  We  had  to  let  a cabman  find  Percy  & 
Wyndham  for  us,  but  we  can  manage  the  way  back.  Oh, 
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there ! I see  ‘ Baker  Street  ’ on  that  huge  omnibus.  Shake 
your  umbrella,  Beffie,  at  the  driver.  I believe  he  is  too  fat 
to  see  us.” 

“ The  conductor  sees  us ; I don’t  know  whether  it  is  because 
he  is  thin,”  said  Beffie,  as  they  picked  their  way  rapidly  across 
the  wet  street,  “ but  he  is  thin.” 

“ I often  heard  of  a ‘ bus  ’ and  a ‘ conductor  said  Befinda, 
presently,  looking  around  her  with  interest  and  curiosity  as 
the  vehicle  lumbered  on,  “but  I never  had  experience  of 
either  before.  How  old  were  you,  Cynthy,  when  you  were 
in  London  and  learned  the  names  of  all  these  things'?” 
“About  eight  or  nine,  I think.” 

“How  did  Aunt  Drum  ever  have  you  over  here?” 
“Father  was  still  with  us,”  said  Cynthia  gravely,  “and 
he  had  not  quite  lost  his  money.  I don’t  know  any  other 
reason.  Aunt  Drum  was  not  so  rich  then  herself.  The 
mine  on  the  estate  in  Cornwall  had  not  been  discovered.” 

“ Cynthia,  can  you  imagine  who  is  giving  you  this  capital 
for  your  work?” 

“I  really  can’t,  Beffie,  and  I don’t  intend  to  guess  any 
more;  only  to  work.  It’s  just  a miracle.  After  all,  are  we 
ourselves  and  everything  round  us  not  miracles  to  us  every 
day  and  every  night,  only  we  have  got  used  to  them?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a miracle  is  only  a thing  one  has  not  been 
used  to.” 


CHAPTER  XIY 

MISS  QUILL  TO  THE  RESCUE 

WHAT  can  you  give  us  for  supper  1”  asked  Cynthia  of 
Miss  Hudson;  “a  lady  is  coming  to  see  us  this 
evening  and  we  want  something;  not  exactly  a dinner,  but 
a nice  little  meal.” 

“I  can  give  you  a roast  fowl  and  broiled  ham,  and  tea, 
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and  coffee,  and  a hot  sally-lun,  and  some  ripe  pears, 
and—” 

“That  will  do,  I think,”  said  Cynthia,  “and  I know  you 
will  make  the  table  pretty  for  us,  Miss  Hudson.” 

Elizabeth  was  willing  to  do  everything  to  please,  and  at 
half-past  seven  the  sisters  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their 
new  friend,  by  the  light  of  a blazing  fire  and  a pleasantly- 
shaded  lamp. 

Punctual  to  her  time,  Miss  Quill  arrived,  and  entered  the 
room  with  an  agreeable  alertness  of  manner  quite  different 
from  her  demeanour  in  business  hours  in  the  establishment 
of  Madam  Yelours.  Cynthia  took  her  bonnet,  eyeing  it 
stealthily  and  condemning  its  “style”;  Befind  drew  off  her 
mantle,  and  she  was  quickly  seated  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair. 

“You  are  treating  me  quite  too  well,”  said  the  visitor. 
“ I do  not  know  why  I have  felt  so  anxious  to  say  a few 
words  to  you.” 

“ Pure  kindness,”  suggested  Cynthia. 

“Well,  my  dear,  I don’t  know  what  it  is,  but  from  the 
moment  I looked  at  you,  I felt  as  if  I had  known  you  before 
somewhere,  and  had  got  something  to  do  for  you.  I have 
experienced  that  feeling  once  or  twice,  and  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  as  a beginning  of  friendship.  But  before  I 
go  any  further,  I must  warn  you  that  1 am  not  a milliner. 
I am  only  a woman  of  business.  I pay  the  bills  and  keep 
the  accounts  and  do  the  correspondence,  but  I could  as  soon 
build  a house  as  construct  a bonnet.” 

“Or  choose  one,”  said  Cynthia,  nodding  her  head.  “I 
noticed  the  one  you  wear.  Wait  till  you  see  what  a pretty 
bonnet  I shall  make  you  when  I set  up  as  a milliner!” 

“ My  dear,  mine  is  not  a face  for  a pretty  bonnet.  But 
your  promise  interests  me  for  a good  reason.  Can  you  make 
pretty  bonnets — with  your  own  fingers  ? You  will  presently 
know  why  I ask.  It  is  as  a woman  who  keeps  accounts 
and  pays  bills  that  I have  come  here  to  advise  you.” 
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“I  can  make  bonnets,  but  I have  never  been  taught,” 
said  Cynthia. 

“ It  is  a natural  genius,”  said  Befind.  “ I do  assure  you 
it  is  true.”  And  she  related  the  episode  of  the  heather 
toque. 

“ That  sounds  well,”  said  Miss  Quill.  “ If  you  intend  to 
be  your  own  first  milliner,  it  will  do  much  towards  securing 
you  from  failure.  Madame  Velours  is  personally  unskilful 
as  a milliner.  I do  not  wish  to  depreciate  her.  We  have 
all  our  qualities,  and  she  is  impressive  in  the  show-room. 
She  has,  besides,  a something  masterful  and  managing  in 
her  character  which  is  able  to  make  use  of  others.  With 
all  that  she  is  obliged  to  pay  a large  salary  to  the  person 
who  knows  how  to  make  and  select  the  most  charming 
articles  for  her  most  fastidious  customers.  Of  course  in 
establishments  like  hers  there  are  many  other  salaries,  and 
all  of  these  add  largely  to  the  heavy  rent  to  which  you  will 
be  subject  in  a desirable  situation.” 

“ I intend  to  be  my  own  first  milliner,  to  select  my  own 
goods,  and  to  keep  my  own  accounts,”  said  Cynthia. 

“That  means  a small  establishment  for  a beginning,”  said 
Miss  Quill.  “You  will  require  someone  to  help  you  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  routine  of  a shop,  for  that  will  come  as 
strange  to  you  as  walking  the  stage  does  at  first  to  persons 
who  believe  they  know  how  to  act  in  public  without 
experience.  A great  point  will  be  to  secure  a promising 
situation  without  too  great  a rent.” 

“I  trust  you  will  advise  me.  I know  nothing  about 
London  rents.” 

“I  know  one  place  where  you  could  establish  yourself 
at  a very  moderate  rent,  but  on  a condition  which  you 
may  not  like.  It  is  in  a house  which  is  said  to  be  haunted. 
The  situation  is  excellent — in  Oxford  Street.” 

“A  ghost  in  Oxford  Street!”  exclaimed  Cynthia, 

“The  lower  part  is  a shop,  and  is  not  concerned  about  the 
matter;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is  a failure  as 
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regards  tenants.  It  is  said  the  rooms  are  haunted  at  night 
by  a woman.  They  have  been  taken  over  and  over  again 
during  some  years,  and  given  up  as  unbearable.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a pretty  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
and  an  equal  number  of  living-rooms  upstairs,  all  to  be  had 
for  about  half  the  rent  they  would  fetch  under  ordinary 
circumstances.” 

“Don’t  go  there,  Cynthy,”  said  Befind;  “surely  you  would 
not  think  of  it.” 

“Now,  Befind,  don’t  be  ridiculous.  If  the  ghost  does  not 
come  down  in  the  night-time  to  try  on  the  bonnets  and 
leave  finger-marks  on  them  I shall  not  object  to  give  her 
house-room.  The  idea  of  a spirit  belated  by  Time  in  an 
upper  story  in  Oxford  Street!” 

“You  would  have  a nice  little  hall-door  and  hall,  and  two 
flights  of  stairs.  The  door  would  stand  open,  with  your 
name  on  a brass  plate,  and  you  would  have  it  again  in  large 
letters  across  the  upper  windows.  Will  you  have — ” 

“Adrienne,  I think,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  am  not  sure  about 
M‘Shane  O’Naughten,  even  putting  Cromwell  out  of  the 
question.” 

“Cromwell!”  echoed  Miss  Quill. 

“ He  was  something  to  our  family ; a founder,  perhaps, 
though  not  a relation,  nor  exactly  a benefactor.  But  I don’t 
think  the  family  patronymic  would  sound  sufficiently 
Frenchy.  Adrienne  would  be  a Frenchwoman,  and  yet 
there  would  be  a sort  of  dignity  about  the  creature. 
When  I go  to  Paris  I must  take  some  lessons  in  looking 
the  part  of  Adrienne.” 

“ It  will  not  be  necessary,  and  don’t  spoil  yourself.  A 
Frenchwoman  may  be  charming,  and  inspires  confidence 
in  country  English  misses  who  wish  to  be  made  stylish,  but 
an  English-French  woman  is  not  so  attractive.  Everyone 
understands  the  little  fiction  that  is  continually  carried  on, 
and  if  your  bonnets  can  secure  a vogue  you  may  be  a 
Laplander  if  you  please,  or  a Hindoo — ” 
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“Or  an  Irishwoman  from  the  Bog  of  Turk,”  said  Cynthia. 
“ I shall  be  more  obliged  to  you  than  I cay  say  if  you  will 
help  me  to  secure  this  haunted  tenement.” 

“ I can  do  so  easily,”  said  Miss  Quill,  “ because  the  owner 
of  the  house  is  a friend  of  mine.  The  present  occupants 
of  the  upper  part  are  to  leave  in  March,  and  I believe  my 
friend  will  be  very  well  satisfied  to  allow  you  to  succeed 
them  on  moderate  terms.  You  would  do  well  to  think  the 
matter  over,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  not 
give  the  landlord  notice  to  leave  if  your  dress  slips  from  a 
chair  to  the  floor  with  a rustling  sound  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  a mouse  nibbles  behind  the  wainscot.  Unreason- 
ing panic  does  a lot  of  mischief  in  the  world.” 

Miss  Quill,  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  was  observing  the 
dumb  protest  in  Befinda’s  dark  eyes. 

“Beffie  is  afraid  of  everything  except  the  end  of  the 
world  by  fire,”  said  Cynthia.  “A  comet  dropping  on  us, 
or  some  mighty  irresponsible  sun  running  us  down  on  its 
way  to  a great  Somewhere  would  not  disturb  her  in  the 
least,  would  be  quite  delightful  to  her.” 

“Oh,  Cynthy!”  cried  Befind. 

“Really,  yes,”  said  Cynthia,  laughing;  “but  a waggling 
horse  in  a hansom,  or  the  whisper  about  a ghost,  throws  her 
into  a tremor.  However,  she  shall  not  be  asked  to  live  in 
the  ghostly  rooms.  When  I take  possession  she  shall  go 
back  to  our  mother.  I dare  say  my  flourishing  business — 
for  such  I intend  it  to  be — will  occupy  most  of  the  ground, 
and  I shall  have  room  only  for  myself  and  some  strong- 
minded  assistant.” 

“But  I want  to  stay  in  London  also,  and  to  work,”  said 
Befind. 

“ Well,  dear,  you  may  do  so,  perhaps.  But  your  own 
talent  will  show  you  the  way.  You  could  stay  here  with 
Elizabeth  Hudson.  Perhaps  by  that  time  I may  be  crushed 
out  of  my  own  show-rooms  and  live  here  with  you.” 

“Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  free  to  begin  your 
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business  in  March?”  asked  Miss  Quill.  “There  will  be 
preliminaries.” 

“I  am  free  now.  I rely  on  you  to  explain  the  pre- 
liminaries. I must  engage  an  assistant  who  knows  the 
things  I do  not  know.  I shall  have  to  furnish  my  rooms 
suitably  and  attractively.  A journey  to  Paris  will  be 
necessary  for  choice  of  pretty  goods.” 

“ And  for  lessons.  It  will  be  a little  expenditure  which 
will  repay  you.  The  greater  your  taste  and  talent  the  more 
serviceable  a set  of  lessons  from  one  of  the  highest  artistes 
will  prove  to  you.  In  a short  time  I shall  go  to  Paris 
to  transact  some  business  for  Madame  Velours,  and  if  you 
can  arrange  to  accompany  me,  I may  be  of  use  to  you 
there.  You  must  not  buy  up  quantities  of  things  at 
once.” 

“ I sha’n’t  want  to  do  so,”  said  Cynthia.  “I  don’t  expect 
to  see  so  very  many  things  to  tempt  me.  I have  ideas  that 
are  prettier.  I don’t  intend  to  have  birds  and  butterflies  on 
my  bonnets  and  hats,  but  to  make  the  hats  and  bonnets 
as  light  and  wingy  as  butterflies  and  birds.  The  general 
notion  of  head-gear  is  based  on  architecture.  They  set 
about  building  it  as  if  it  were  a house  to  live  in.  In  old 
times  they  modelled  a good  deal  from  laundry  baskets  and 
bee-hives ; now  these  are  laughed  at,  of  course,  but  see  what 
pavilions,  what  church-steeples ! I sha’n’t  confess  that  my 
ideal  of  beautiful  clothing  for  the  head  is  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  and  that  I also  admire  the  Alsatian’s  huge  black 
bow  of  ribbon,  for  if  these  islands  were  to  take  my  hint  the 
occupation  I am  proposing  for  myself  would  evanish  out  of 
my  future.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  an  elderly  Englishwoman,  on  a wet  day 
in  the  streets  of  London,  would  not  look  well  in  either  a 
Spanish  mantilla  or  an  Alsatian  bow.  She  likes  the  bonnet 
that  is  a house  for  her  poor  head  to  shelter  in.  My  own 
pet  dream  in  such  matters  is  of  a head-piece  which  would 
serve  also  as  an  umbrella.  Touch  a spring  and  an  ordinary 
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shelved  hat  would  expand  so  as  to  protect  the  whole  figure, 
and  allow  the  rain  to  run  off.” 

Miss  Quill  looked  so  grave,  and  interested  in  what  she 
was  describing,  that  the  girls  laughed,  and  easily  pictured 
her  equipped  in  her  own  invention. 

“But  it  would  be  so  heavy,  wouldn’t  it?”  said  Cynthia. 

“ It  could  be  constructed  of  sufficiently  light  materials, 
and  made  to  look  quite  neat  when  contracted.  I have 
thought  of  working  it  out  and  taking  a patent  for  it,  but  I 
have  not  time,  and  so  I go  about  with  a house  on  my  head 
and  a tent  in  my  hand,  two  things  to  carry  where  one 
ought  to  be  enough.  I make  you  a present  of  the  idea, 
and  perhaps  some  day  you  will  become  famous  by  develop- 
ing it.” 

Miss  Quill  ended  with  a little  sudden  smile,  having  a 
touch  of  humour  in  it,  and  left  the  sisters  not  quite  certain 
as  to  whether  she  had  been  in  jest  or  in  earnest  concerning 
the  desirable  combination  hat. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A TRIP  TO  PARIS 

NEXT  morning  the  girls  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Percy 
to  the  bank,  and  Cynthia  became  absolute  mistress  of 
the  money  so  mysteriously  bestowed  on  her.  The}^  felt  a 
little  shy  on  entering  the  bank,  expecting  all  eyes  to  be 
turned  on  Cynthia  as  an  extraordinary  capitalist,  but  every- 
one appeared  to  be  too  busy  to  take  much  notice  of  them. 
Indeed  the  whole  business  was  arranged  with  so  much  ease 
and  almost  indifference  to  the  strangeness  of  the  event,  that 
the  sisters  returned  home  more  and  more  astonished  at  the 
world  they  lived  in. 

As  they  sat  that  evening  with  lamp  and  fire  between 
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them  they  confided  these  impressions  to  each  other. 
Cynthia’s  bank-book  and  cheque-book  were  on  the  table 
before  her,  and  she  cast  occasional  glances  at  them  to 
assure  herself  that  they  were  really  there,  while  she  wrote 
a long  letter  to  her  mother,  filled  with  the  most  minute 
details  of  their  proceedings  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange,”  she  said,  as  she  folded  the  letter,  “to 
think  of  what  one  might  do  with  all  this  money,  even  part 
of  it.  Imagine  bringing  Mother  over  at  once  for  a good 
time  in  London,  and  Morrie  too.  How  delightful!” 

“ Could  you,  Cynthy?”  said  Beffie,  opening  her  eyes  very 
wide. 

“No,  dear,  I couldn’t.  The  money  would  fly,  and  the 
bonnet  shop  would  remain  a dream.  My  mysterious  friend 
has  stipulated  for  the  bonnet  shop.  Its  realization  is  the  only 
condition  by  which  I am  bound.  Besides,  by  going  to  work 
at  once,  and  with  prudence,  I hope  to  give  darling  Mother 
a more  permanent  good  time  in  the  future.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  look  at  the  rooms.  When  that  is  arranged  we  can 
spend  a little  time  in  choosing  necessary  furnishing.  Miss 
Quill  will  be  my  guide  in  this.  As  soon  as  she  is  ready  we 
shall  start  for  Paris  with  her,  and  I shall  begin  to  take  my 
lessons.” 

“ You  say  ‘ we  ’,  Cynthia.  Do  you  think  you  can  afford 
me?” 

“I  think  so.  We  are  going  to  be  exquisitely  economical. 
The  experience  will  be  very  useful  to  you.  You  can  im- 
prove your  French;  and  while  I am  stitching,  you  can  go 
to  a library  and  read,  or  do  anything  else  that  you  think 
desirable.” 

The  rooms  were  seen  next  day,  and  appeared  bright  and 
convenient.  There  were  two  large  apartments  and  a small 
inner  one,  and  these  three  Cynthia  decided  were  sufficient 
for  her  purpose. 

“ I shall  keep  the  small  room  for  my  private  boudoir  and 
counting-house,  and  the  others  must  serve  as  work-room 
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and  show-room.  This  will  do  for  the  present.  For  the 
rest,  I shall  sleep  at  Elizabeth  Hudson's,  and  leave  the 
bonnets  in  the  care  of  the  ghosts  after  business  hours." 

A lady  photographer,  beginning  business  and  also  looking 
for  premises  at  a moderate  rent,  appeared  encouraged  by 
Cynthia’s  decision  to  take  the  second  floor,  which  was 
found  suited  to  the  practice  of  her  art,  having  been  used 
for  such  a purpose  before.  The  two  tenants,  each  new  to 
her  position,  met  in  the  passages  while  inspecting  their 
acquired  dwellings,  and,  through  a little  mutual  politeness, 
made  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

Olivia  Greenwood  was  not  quite  young,  but  rather  hand- 
some, and  altogether  charming  in  her  maturity.  The  girls 
said  to  each  other  that  they  felt  sure,  by  the  expression  of 
her  eyes,  that  she  must  have  known  sorrow,  yet  she  was 
cheerful  in  manner,  and  at  times  even  vivacious.  As  the 
photographer's  rooms  were  already  vacated,  she  invited 
Cynthia  and  Befind  to  come  in  and  help  her  to  explore  her 
future  domain. 

“Unlike  you,"  she  said,  “I  do  not  intend  always  to 
desert  my  place  at  night.  I shall  fit  up  a living-room, 
which  I can  inhabit  when  I please." 

Cynthia  and  Befind  exchanged  glances. 

“I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  Miss  Green- 
wood. “Yes,  I have  heard  all  about  it.  That  is  a good 
deal  the  reason  why  I have  come  here.  One  day,  perhaps, 
I shall  tell  you  more  about  it.  In  the  meantime  I may 
confess  that  my  photography  is  purely  an  amateur  affair. 
I am  interested  in  the  art,  and  like  to  practise  it,  but  I do 
not  expect  any  real  business.  Friends  will  sometimes  come 
to  me  to  be  photographed,  in  order  to  oblige  me.  I have 
a pretty  home  in  Surrey,  am  my  own  mistress,  and  rather 
solitary.  I have  travelled  and  done  a good  deal  of  what  is 
called  seeing  life.  You  will  say  this  taking  a flat  for  my 
art  is  a freak.  Perhaps  it  is,  for  I have  a charming  studio 
at  home.  But  I have  a good  reason,  which  I may  tell 
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you  of  some  day,  as  we  are  going  to  be  such  near  neigh- 
bours. ” 

Cynthia  and  Befind  had  wondered  a little  at  the  costly 
furs  and  picture-hat  of  the  photographer,  and  were  not 
surprised  to  understand  that  she  was  a lady  of  fortune  with 
artistic  tastes.  They  felt  some  curiosity  as  to  the  reason, 
economy  being  out  of  the  question,  why  she  should  have 
chosen  to  inhabit  a haunted  flat;  but  delicacy  prevented 
their  asking  for  more  confidence  than  she  had  already  so 
amiably  given  them. 

On  paying  a final  visit  to  their  rooms  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  people  who  were  quitting  them,  they  found 
that  Miss  Greenwood  had  already  made  herself  a luxurious 
nest,  and  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  it. 

“Yes,  it  is  very  snug,”  she  said,  “and  I shall  always  be 
glad  of  a visit  from  a friend.  When  you  come  back  from 
Paris  I shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  the  premises.”' 

The  latter  suggestion  was  in  answer  to  a look  in  Befind’s 
eyes  which  suggested  the  ghost. 

“Cynthia,”  said  Befind,  as  they  packed  their  small  trunk 
once  more,  “ I am  so  glad  you  are  not  going  to  live  in  that 
house.  How  can  Miss  Greenwood  bear  it?  Fancy  being 
alone  at  night  as  she  is  in  such  a place ! ” 

“It  would  get  on  one’s  nerves,  perhaps,”  said  Cynthia; 
“but  I dare  say  she  will  not  be  alone.  She  will  have  a maid 
or  a friend  with  her.  At  all  events  it  must  be  all  her  own 
choice.  She  is  very  nice  indeed,  but  perhaps  a little 
eccentric.  We  do  not  know  her  long  enough  to  be  judges 
of  that.” 

The  journey  was  made  and  lodging  in  Paris  taken,  all 
with  the  economy  resolved  on  by  Cynthia,  and  which,  as  it 
proved,  was  invariably  practised  also  by  Miss  Quill,  who, 
though  she  earned  a good  salary  from  Madame  Velours, 
had  voluntarily  taxed  the  wages  of  her  own  industry  for 
the  support  of  some  helpless  relatives. 

Every  day  while  Miss  Quill  remained  in  Paris,  Cynthia 
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spent  hour  after  hour  accompanying  her  to  her  business 
appointments,  and  learning  much  that  never  could  have 
been  known  to  her  if  she  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a friend  of  this  helpful  person.  On  the  way  to  their 
day’s  work  the  two  women  of  affairs  left  Befind  at  a read- 
ing-room, where  they  called  for  her  in  the  afternoon.  In 
leisure  moments  they  visited  the  picture-galleries  and  the 
churches.  Left  to  herself  in  the  reading-room,  Befind  sur- 
rounded herself  with  several  of  the  most  recently-published 
books  on  astronomy,  and  set  herself  courageously  to  study 
them.  One  day  while  she  was  lost  in  the  wonders  they 
contained,  as  a child  in  a fairy  tale,  an  exclamation  from  a 
man’s  voice  near  her  made  her  start  and  look  up. 

“Why,  Befind — Miss  O’Naughten, — how  under  heaven 
do  you  come  to  be  here?” 

Beffie’s  fair  face  became  all  of  a rose-pink  up  to  her  hair. 

“ Oh,  Professor  Anstruther,  I did  not  know  you  lived  in 
Paris ! ” she  said,  her  dark  eyes  wide  with  pleasure. 

“Nor  did  I know  that  you  did,”  he  answered,  smiling 
down  on  her.  “Perhaps  neither  of  us  does.  I am  here 
only  for  a week.  And  you  ? Have  you  discovered  a new 
star,  and  have  you  come  to  report  it  at  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory ?” 

“No,”  said  Beffie;  “but  something  nearly  as  strange 
has  happened.  Cynthia  is  going  to  open  a bonnet  shop  in 
London.” 

“And  is  that  the  cause  of  my  finding  you  studying 
astronomy  in  Paris?” 

“Yes,  though  it  sounds  odd.  Cynthia  is  buying  the 
things  she  wants,  and  taking  some  lessons,  and  a friend 
who  understands  it  all  is,  with  her.  As  I have  got  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  myself,  I come  here.  And  oh!  do 
tell  me  something,  Professor  Anstruther.  They  say  that 
women  are  employed  in  some  of  the  observatories.  Could 
I ever  learn  to  be  clever  enough  for  that  kind  of  work?  and 
how  should  I set  about  qualifying  myself?” 
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The  professor  looked  at  her  very  gravely. 

“I  did  not  think  you  were  so  serious  about  it,”  he  said. 
“Are  you  really  anxious  to  work,  independently  of  your 
love  of  astronomy'?” 

“Really,  really — yes.  Morrie  works  at  home,  Cynthia 
is  going  to  work  in  London.  I hate  bonnets  and  I hate 
hampers,  but  if  I could  get  work  of  the  kind  I love  I would 
be  industrious.  Can  you  tell  me  a little,  now,  which  will 
put  me  in  the  right  way*?  Oh,  don’t  please  look  at  your 
watch.  When  you  go  away  you  will  be  lost  again,  and  you 
are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  could  advise  me.” 

The  professor  laughed  softly,  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
“My  little  girl,”  he  said,  “you  are  too  impetuous.  If  I 
look  at  my  watch  it  is  because  I must  keep  an  appointment. 
But  however  you  may  lose  me,  I don’t  intend  to  lose  you. 
It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  may  it  not?  One  does  not 
meet  little  wandering  stars  like  you  every  day  in  Paris,  or 
anywhere  else.  I dare  say  you  would  like  to  see  the  obser- 
vatory, and  though  I must  go  now,  I shall  call  to  see  you 
and  your  sister  to-morrow.  Perhaps  she  and  her  friend 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  observatory  also.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  nights  are  frosty,  and  we 
are  in  Leo.  We  may  see  some  fine  things.  And  as  for 
that  question  of  your  future  vocation,”  added  the  professor, 
his  eyes  resting  a moment  on  the  soft  eager  face;  “well,  we 
shall  see  about  all  that  a little  later  on.” 

He  went  away,  leaving  Befind  in  a seventh  heaven  of 
happiness,  her  head  in  the  stars,  and  her  little  hands 
trembling  with  the  excitement  of  expectation  while  she  put 
away  her  books,  put  on  her  jacket,  and  sat  watching  for 
Miss  Quill  and  Cynthia. 
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CHAPTER  XYI 
beffie’s  dream  realized 

EARLY  next  morning,  before  they  had  finished  their 
coffee,  Professor  Anstruther  presented  himself  at  the 
modest  apartement  occupied  by  the  sisters  and  Miss  Quill, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made  with  them  to  accompany 
him  that  night  to  the  great  observatory. 

“ You  must  take  care  not  to  get  chilled,"  he  said.  “ Wrap 
yourselves  up  warmly,  for  it  is  a cold  spot,  though  after  a 
time  you  will  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  fire.  It  will  be 
a pity  if  you  do  not  give  yourselves  time.  I want  to  show 
you  the  wonders  in  the  Sword  of  Orion." 

At  the  words,  “You  will  appear  to  be  surrounded  by 
fire  ",  Miss  Quill  was  seen  to  turn  pale.  She  did  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  matter  in  question.  When  Beffie  had 
talked  about  seeing  the  observatory,  she  had  fancied  it  was 
a place  of  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed,  like  the  Hotel  Cluny  or 
Madame  Tussaud’s  waxworks. 

“ I do  not  like  these  dangerous  entertainments,"  she  said 
nervously.  “ Would  not  a good  play  or  a concert  of  music 
do  as  well?  You  see,  these  girls  are  in  my  care,  and  there 
is  always  a certain  amount  of  risk  in  playing  with  fire." 

Her  hearers  all  three  smiled,  remembering  that,  devoted 
to  her  one  dry,  narrow,  but  responsible  work  in  her  little 
office  in  Madame  Velours'  establishment,  she  had,  perhaps, 
passed  her  days  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  the  science 
of  astronomy. 

“Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  the  professor;  “the  fires  of 
space  are  too  far  away  to  burn  us.  As  I have  said,  you 
will  be  in  more  danger  from  cold." 

After  he  had  gone,  Cynthia  and  Befind  tried  to  explain 
to  their  friend  the  nature  of  the  wonderful  entertainment 
awaiting  them,  but  only  succeeded  in  bewildering  good  Miss 
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Quill  so  completely  that  her  mind  was  less  keen  and  clear 
than  usual  that  day  as  to  business  details. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  any  more  about  it,  my  dears,”  she 
said.  “ It  may  be  all  true,  but  I can’t  see  my  way  through 
it.  I have  been  looking  at  the  stars  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, and  it  is  rather  late  to  tell  me  that  they  are  not  set  in 
the  heavens  as  lamps  to  light  us  when  the  sun  is  down.  I 
will  go  with  you  certainly,  to  give  you  pleasure,  but  I must 
warn  you  that  my  mind  will  remain  open  all  the  time  to 
the  possibility  of  clever  trickery.  These  professors  who 
show  wonders  are  extraordinarily  clever,  but  I do  not  hold 
with  pretending  to  interfere  with  the  works  of  the  Creator. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke  appeared  to  be  magicians,  yet  they 
professed  to  be  no  more  than  conjurors.” 

“Well,  dear,  you  will  be  quite  right  to  keep  on  your 
guard,”  said  Cynthia,  struggling  with  her  inclination  to 
laughter.  “ Only  come  with  us,  and  we  shall  not  ask  you 
to  look  through  the  telescope.” 

“I  should  distrust  it,  indeed  I should  distrust  it,”  said 
Miss  Quill.  Having  made  this  protest,  her  conscience  was 
relieved,  and  the  business  of  the  day  proceeded,  though  not 
exactly  as  yesterday’s. 

In  good  time  they  were  at  the  observatory,  and  Befind’s 
heart  beat  fast  as  she  found  her  feet  on  the  desired  spot 
and  saw  above  her  the  great  wonderworking  apparatus 
which  was  to  realize  for  her  the  visions  of  her  dreams. 
The  night  was  clear,  the  sky  dark,  the  stars  alert  and  travel- 
ling in  their  legions,  like  warriors  on  the  march.  The  great 
battalion  of  Orion  was  approaching  punctual  to  its  moment 
when  the  observations  began.  Miss  Quill,  as  senior  of  the 
visitors,  was  first  invited  to  take  her  seat  in  the  observer’s 
chair,  and  did  so,  nerving  herself  as  if  under  the  hands  of 
the  dentist.  At  the  first  flash  of  light  in  her  eyes,  how- 
ever, she  screamed,  and  rose  hastily,  imploring  to  be  excused 
from  the  ordeal.  Cynthia  immediately  retired  with  her  to 
the  nearest  place  of  safety,  as  it  appeared  to  the  poor  lady, 
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and  Befind  was  immediately  seated  on  the  throne  of  her 
ambition. 

Orion  majestically  came  on,  laying  bare  the  mystery  of 
his  great  heart  for  inspection;  and  the  girl’s  eager  eyes 
were  filled  with  the  splendours  that  appeared  to  her  like 
floating  silver  fire  with  concrete,  coloured  jewels  burning  in 
it  without  being  consumed.  Now  and  again  a little  moan 
of  delight  and  awe  broke  from  Beffie  as  she  sat  absorbing 
the  glory  into  her  brain,  with  her  ears  open  to  little  words 
of  instruction  from  her  friend  and  the  astronomer  who  had 
received  them  into  the  observatory.  When  at  last  the 
professor  advised  her  to  desist  from  gazing,  she  obediently 
withdrew  her  eyes,  and  with  a reaction  from  elation  and 
enthusiasm,  she  put  her  face  between  her  hands  and  wept. 

“All  gas!”  said  the  Frenchman  encouragingly.  “No- 
thing but  gas.  Behold  what  we  are  made  of — gas!” 

“Where  do  you  keep  your  gasometer,  my  friend?”  said 
Professor  Anstruther  dryly.  “How  do  you  make  your 
gas?” 

“ I think  it  is  the  breath  of  God,”  whispered  Beffie,  lifting 
her  head.  “Will  you  allow  me  to  see  something  more?” 

More  and  more  did  she  see,  resting  at  intervals,  returning 
to  the  telescope  with  a fascinated  worship,  and  resting  again. 

“ I shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I saw  Orion,”  she  said, 
“ setting  above  the  shoulder  of  a mountain  at  home.  I did 
not  know  him  at  all,  did  not  know  Betelgueuse  nor  Rigel; 
only  saw  suddenly  (it  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  I had  crept  up  to  see  what  was  going  on) — I saw  hang- 
ing above  the  hill  what  looked  like  the  pointed  roof  of  a 
Swiss  shrine  turned  sideways,  half  the  pointed  roof  hung 
with  the  most  exquisite  silver  bells,  the  other  half  lost  in 
silver  light,  the  whole  burning  in  a white  glamour — the 
mystical  beauty  of  it  took  away  my  breath.  I could  scarcely 
believe  that  these  were  stars,  they  seemed  rather  like  some 
mysterious  spiritual  signal.  I know  now  that  they  were 
the  stars  of  the  belt,  and  the  light  about  the  sword.  I have 
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often  watched  Orion  since,  but  never  saw  that  amazing 
sight  again.  But  who  could  dream  of  all  this  beyond  ?” 

“ Beffie,  dear,  will  you  stay  with  Miss  Quill  for  a while 
and  let  me  have  a peep1?”  said  Cynthia. 

“I  am  afraid  I have  been  very  selfish,”  said  Befind.  “I 
have  been  taking  everything  to  myself.  ” And,  descending 
from  the  heaven  of  her  delight,  she  hurried  away  to  the 
support  of  Miss  Quill. 

During  the  week  which  followed  this  eventful  evening, 
the  last  of  their  stay  in  Paris,  the  professor  found  time  to 
see  the  girls  several  times,  and  finally  requested  permission 
to  be  their  travelling  companion  on  their  return  to  London. 

“But,”  said  Cynthia,  “ we  shall  have  such  quantities 
of  luggage,  packing-cases,  milliner’s  boxes — ” 

“ Really!” 

“ The  impedimenta  of  a woman  of  business ; not  the  mere 
bagage  of  ladies.” 

“Do  you  mean  it?  I forgot  that  your  sister  told  me 
you  were  about  to  open  a bonnet  shop  in  London.  Can 
it  be  true?  I have  some  recollections  of  hearing  you 
express  a wish  to  do  something  of  the  kind.” 

“To  do  it — if  I only  had  money.  It  was  on  the  day 
we  first  met  you  at  Lady  Drumshambo’s.  I said  it  after 
she  had  expressed  satisfaction  with  a heather  hat  I had 
manufactured  at  an  emergency,  for  my  own  wear,  and  had 
declared  her  belief  that  I might  make  a fortune  as  a 
milliner  if  I only  had  capital  to  start  with.  Since  that  day 
a miracle  has  happened.  Someone  has  placed  money  at 
my  disposal  to  carry  out  my  idea.” 

“ Someone  ?” 

“A  mysterious  and  benevolent  genius  who  refuses  to 
be  discovered.  I am  bound  by  the  laws  of  gratitude  not 
to  pry  into  his  or  her  identity.  Can  you  suggest?” 

The  professor  looked  from  one  sister  to  the  other,  and 
saw  much  more  of  a question  in  Befind’s  wistful  glance. 
He  smiled  slowly,  then  laughed. 
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“No,”  he  said.  “I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
this  matter.  I remember  being  struck  at  the  moment  by 
your  ingenuity  and  industrious  dispositions;  but  that  is 
all.  I dare  say  the  benefactor  is  your  aunt,  Lady  Drum- 
shambo.” 

“That  has  been  thought  of  already,”  said  Cynthia.  “At 
all  events,  I shall  call  on  her  as  soon  as  she  arrives  in 
London,  to  solicit  her  custom.” 

Arrived  in  London,  Cynthia  found  her  rooms  vacated 
and  ready  for  her,  and  she  at  once  joyfully  took  possession 
of  them.  The  fittings  and  furniture,  having  been  ordered 
beforehand,  were  soon  put  in  their  places,  the  cases  were 
unpacked,  and  the  bonnets  and  hats  were  disposed  on  the 
tables  and  stands  in  the  most  effective  manner.  While  the 
sisters  were  thus  busily  occupied,  their  friend  the  amateur 
lady  photographer  was  not  unmindful  of  them,  tripping 
up  and  down  her  stairs  to  observe  their  progress,  and 
seemingly  more  concerned  about  their  affairs  than  her  own. 
Sometimes  she  would  even  give  assistance  if  she  could 
find  an  opportunity,  and  often  pressed  them  with  offers 
of  hospitality. 

“Do  leave  off  early  this  evening  and  spend  a few  hours 
with  me,”  she  said  one  day,  so  urgently  that  Cynthia 
could  no  longer  refuse  her  hospitality,  and  accordingly  the 
girls,  thoroughly  tired  but  in  good  spirits,  repaired  to  the 
upper  story  at  the  hour  appointed.  There  they  found 
an  elegant  little  supper  spread  in  Miss  Greenwood’s  cosy 
room,  and  a trim  maid-in-waiting  ready  to  attend  to  their 
wants. 

“Yes,  we  do  want  a little  washing-up,”  said  Befind; 
“and  how  nice  you  have  everything,  Miss  Greenwood! 
Have  you  made  many  pretty  photographs  since  we  went 
to  Paris'?” 

“No,”  said  Olivia;  “indeed  I have  had  other  matters 
to  attend  to.  However,  I will  photograph  both  of  you 
if  you  will  allow  me.” 
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“It  seems  to  me  you  only  come  here  to  be  attentive  to 
us,”  said  Beffie. 

“•Not  altogether,”  said  Miss  Greenwood,  slowly  turning 
a costly  ring  on  her  finger  and  looking  at  her  guests  medi- 
tatively. “I  have  an  object  in  view,  a serious  and  not 
unworthy  object.” 

Befinda’s  eyes  rested  on  her  as  she  poured  out  the  coffee, 
and  noted  the  delicate  laces  and  silks  of  her  evening 
blouse.  “ She  must  be  very  rich,”  thought  the  little  maid 
from  Turk,  “to  dress  like  that  for  only  us.  And  what 
can  be  her  motive  for  pretending  to  be  a working  woman 
when  she  does  not  care  for  the  work,  even  as  an  amateur?” 

“And  the  ghost?”  asked  Cynthia,  who  was  also  observing 
Miss  Greenwood  with  admiration  while  she  ate  her  grapes. 

“Oh!”  said  Olivia,  with  a little  start,  “I  have  been 
wondering  if  you  remembered  it.” 

“Beffie  is  not  likely  to  forget  it,”  said  Cynthia. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  it  either.” 

“But  have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  strange,  such  as 
people  have  complained  of?”  asked  Cynthia. 

“ Frankly,  my  dear,  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  not,”  said 
Olivia. 

“Sorry?”  cried  Befind. 

“ Sorry,”  repeated  Olivia.  “ I am  perfectly  certain  there 
has  been  some  cause  for  these  alarms.  I am  anxious  to 
discover  it.  Almost  everyone  has  a fad,  I suppose,  and 
this  is  one  of  mine.  I have  a taste  for  the  pursuit  of 
ghosts.” 

Cynthia  laughed.  Befind  sat  in  silent  amazement. 

“Why  not?”  asked  Olivia.  “You,  at  home  in  your 
sporting  country,  have  hunted  the  stag  and  the  fox.  It 
does  not  surprise  you  that  many  people  delight  in  such 
hunting  as  an  excitement  and  a pastime.  To  me,  hunting 
the  ghost  gives  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  others  find  in 
pursuing  the  stag.  I have  occupied  myself  with  it  a good 
deal  during  the  past  few  years.” 
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“ And  that  is  why  you  have  come  here?” 

“ That  is  why  I have  come  here.” 

“To  capture  a ghost?” 

“To  discover  it,  if  it  exists.  To  expose  a falsehood, 
a cheat,  or  a meaningless  scare.  I am  a member  of  the 
Psychical  Society.” 

“Oh!”  said  Cynthia.  “Now  I understand  you.  How 
very  interesting!  Will  you  tell  us  some  of  your  ex- 
periences? As  we  are  not  staying  here  at  night  we  shall 
not  be  alarmed,”  she  added,  with  a glance  at  Beffie’s 
widened  eyes  and  changing  colour. 

“ Some  other  time,  perhaps,”  said  Miss  Greenwood 
thoughtfully,.  “I  am  not  sure.  Your  sister  might  not 
care  to  hear  everything  I could  relate.  But  I may  as  well 
assure  you  at  once  that  most  of  the  ghosts  I have  hunted 
turned  out  to  be  mere  shadows  in  the  moonshine.” 


CHAPTER  X VI X 
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BEFFIE,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  think  we  should  go  at  once 
to  call  on  Aunt  Drum.  She  will  complain  that  we 
have  treated  her  with  a want  of  confidence.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that  she  is  in  London?” 

“I  have  just  seen  her  driving  past.  She  looked  up  at 
these  windows,  perhaps  struck  with  the  new  legend  of 
“Adrienne”  in  such  very  large  letters  of  gilding  across  the 
house.  She  is  fond  of  new  bonnets,  and  if  she  should  come 
in  to  patronize  the  new  milliner  and  so  find  us  here — ” 

“ What  could  she  do  to  us?” 

“ She  might  write  to  Mother  and  worry  her  about  us.” 
“You  are  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  not  she  who 
sent  the  money.” 
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“I  always  thought  it  too  funny  to  imagine  that  she 
would  do  such  a thing.” 

“But  then,  the  mystery!”  said  Beffie. 

“We  can’t  help  it,”  said  Cynthia,  “so  let  us  put  on  our 
hats  and  visit  Aunt  Drum  this  very  afternoon.” 

When  the  girls  arrived  at  Seaton  Square  the  carriage 
was  just  turning  away  from  the  house,  and  Lady  Drum- 
shambo,  with  three  dogs  wearing  embroidered  collars,  was 
entering  at  the  door,  followed  by  a footman  carrying  an 
armful  of  comforting  articles  without  which  her  ladyship 
could  not  take  her  drive.  The  girls  tripped  up  the  steps 
and  entered  the  hall  with  her. 

“Cynthia!  Befinda!  Can  it  be  possible?  What  has 
brought  you  to  London,  and  without  my  knowledge — ?” 
“Or  permission,  Aunt.  It  is  very  wrong  of  us.  But 
here  we  are,  and  have  ventured  to  come  to  visit  you.” 

“It  is  an  improper  time,”  said  her  ladyship.  “I  must 
have  a rest  after  my  drive.  If  you  will  go  away  and  come 
back  in  about  an  hour  I shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you.” 
“Very  well,  Aunt,”  said  Cynthia  obediently.  “We  will 
return  at  four  o’clock.  We  can  do  a little  sight-seeing 
in  the  meantime.” 

“Sight-seeing!  You  will  not  find  either  the  Tower  of 
London  or  the  British  Museum  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
if  you  go  to  the  picture-galleries  you  will  be  late  in  return- 
ing.” 

“Ail  right!  Four  o’clock,  Auntie!”  said  Cynthia,  with  a 
little  nod  from  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  as  she  and  Beffie 
turned  away;  and  her  ladyship  proceeded  into  the  house, 
giving  orders  that  she  was  not  at  home  to  anyone,  except 
those  two  young  ladies,  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

“I  must  get  the  visit  over,  Cynthia  is  so  persevering; 
but  I must  not  allow  them  to  meet  anyone.  Those  same 
old  black  frocks  and  hats — how  could  they  be  presented  to 
anyone  as  my  nieces?” 

And  murmuring  so  to  herself,  Lady  Drumshambo  reposed 
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for  an  hour  on  a couch  in  her  dressing-room;  after  which 
she  arose  and  dressed  for  the  interview  with  her  irrepres- 
sible nieces. 

Punctual  to  the  moment  they  arrived,  and  found  her 
ladyship  enthroned  to  receive  them. 

“ I hope  you  have  rested  well,  Aunt,”  said  Cynthia.  “ I 
am  sorry  we  disturbed  you,  but  I thought  you  would  per- 
haps prefer  to  hear  of  our  movements  from  ourselves  rather 
than  from  others.” 

“Movements!”  echoed  her  ladyship.  “What  are  you 
doing  that  is  so  important*?  Going  abroad  as  nursery 
governesses'?  It  might  not  be  amiss.” 

“ A very  good  thing,  but  not  exactly  what  we  have  hit 
on.  I do  not  say  we,  for  it  is  altogether  my  own  under- 
taking. I am  about  opening  a bonnet  shop  in  Oxford  Street, 
Aunt  Drumshambo.” 

“A  bonnet  shop!”  If  Cynthia  had  said  “a  magazine  of 
dynamite”  her  ladyship  could  not  have  expressed  more 
horror  in  looks  and  voice. 

“The  establishment  of  Madame  Adrienne,”  continued 
Cynthia  placidly.  “I  was  sure  you  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  it,  Aunt,  because  it  was  you  who  first  suggested  the 
idea  to  me.” 

“I1?”  cried  her  ladyship. 

“ Do  you  remember  the  heather  toque  *?  You  said  I might 
make  a fortune  as  a milliner  in  London  if  I had  only 
capital.” 

“ Yes,  if.  I said  it  as  a jest,  knowing  the  thing  impossible. 
And,  pray,  on  such  a pretence  have  you  ventured  to  go  in 
debt,  perhaps  to  use  my  name1?” 

“ Be  comforted,  Aunt.  You  are  perfectly  safe.  I have 
got  ample  funds  to  carry  on  my  enterprise.” 

“Where  did  you  get  them'?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Don’t  know!  Do  you  mean  to  ridicule  me?” 

“Oh,  no!  I am  telling  you  the  truth.  Some  unknown 
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person  has  provided  me  with  capital  for  the  speculation. 
Then  it  really  was  not  you,  Aunt  Drumshambo?  ” 

“Me!  I to  provide  you  with  money  to  disgrace  the 
family!  A M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  in  glaring  trade  at  my 
door,  under  my  very  eyes!” 

“Well,  I am  disappointed,  Aunt,”  said  Cynthia,  smiling. 
“I  thought  you  would  be  so  pleased.  Do  come  to  me,  and 
let  me  sell  you  something  charming.  I have  brought  a lot 
of  the  most  lovely  things  from  Paris.” 

At  the  words  “lovely  things  from  Paris”  Lady  Drum- 
shambo’s  eyes  wavered  a little,  as  if  her  purpose  failed  for 
a moment  in  view  of  a possible  treat  in  store  for  her,  if  she 
would : the  turning  over  a milliner’s  whole  stock,  with  license 
to  examine  and  criticise  and  “ try  on  ” to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent! However,  her  dignity  as  a M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  and 
a Drumshambo  came  to  rescue  her  from  her  vanity,  and  she 
recoiled  from  the  idea  of  paltering  with  the  degradation  of 
trade. 

“No,  you  must  not  count  on  me  as  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers,” she  said  with  severity.  “If  you  forget  your  duty 
to  your  family,  I cannot  forget  mine.  You  must  not  expect 
to  hold  any  communication  with  me  while  in  your  present 
circumstances.  The  extraordinary  story  of  your  having 
been  provided  with  money  for  your  scheme  from  some 
mysterious  source  is  not  easily  credited,  and  your  en- 
deavour by  means  of  it  to  prevent  my  perfect  understand- 
ing of  your  folly,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  my  placing  you 
under  my  displeasure.  If  you  have  reckoned  upon  my 
sending  my  friends  and  acquaintances  to  your  shop,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  must  be  disappointed.” 

“Very  well,  Aunt,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  consider  myself 
dismissed.  You  will  never  get  anything  half  so  pretty  to 
wear  as  some  of  the  things  I could  show  you.  Madame 
Adrienne  wishes  you  good  afternoon.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  her  aunt’s  presence,  Cynthia’s 
laughter  burst  forth. 
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“ I wonder  how  her  ladyship  will  proceed,”  she  said,  as 
Beffie  and  she  hastened  home  to  Elizabeth  Hudson.  “I 
know  she  will  be  dying  with  curiosity  and  longing  to  see 
what  we  have  got  under  the  name  of  Adrienne.  But  I 
shall  not  give  her  any  encouragement  to  repent.  I have 
done  my  duty  by  her,  and  I feel  that  I can  make  my  way 
the  better  without  her  interference.” 

Having  observed  that  ladies  of  her  trade  invariably 
dressed  in  rich  though  plain  black,  Cynthia  robed  herself  in 
sombre  silk  with  a train,  which  so  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
her  brilliant  hair  and  delicately-blooming  complexion  that 
Miss  Greenwood  received  a shock  at  seeing  her  appear 
in  it. 

“You  look  quite  too — well,  too  genuinely  elegant,  my 
dear,”  she  said.  “ Could  you  not  give  yourself  just  a touch 
of  vulgarity  ? — a little  pearl-powder,  or  a touch  of  rouge,  or 
of  pencilling  on  your  eyebrows  would  do  it.” 

“No,”  said  Cynthia,  laughing,  “emphatically  no.  But 
why?” 

“Because  your  exceedingly  fresh  charmingness  will  make 
a difficulty  with  some  of  your  customers.  I say  some,  re- 
member, not  all;  but  the  ‘some’  might  largely  represent 
your  most  monied  patrons.  The  class  of  women  I speak 
of  now  will  not  care  to  bring  their  husbands  or  fiancds  to 
choose  their  finery  in  a place  where  they  know  that  charms 
more  genuine  will  be  put  to  compare  with  their  own.” 

“I  curtsy  to  your  compliment,”  said  Cynthia;  “but  sup- 
posing these  charms  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  see  do 
exist,  why  should  it  be  desirable,  from  Madame  Adrienne’s 
point  of  view,  that  her  lady  customers  should  bring  hus- 
bands with  them,  or  any  kind  of  male  individuals,  to  help 
to  choose  their  bonnets?” 

“I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  Madame  Inexperience.  Say 
that  my  friend  Beatrice  has  had  so  many  hats  during  the 
past  few  months  that  she  cannot  venture  to  give  more  than, 
say,  two  guineas  for  the  piece  of  vanity  she  imagines  she 
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wants.  Her  husband  perhaps  grumbles  at  bills,  but  is 
generous  in  giving  her,  impulsively,  whatever  she  sighs  for 
at  a particular  moment.  She  says,  ‘Dear  George’,  or  ‘Harry, 
love,  will  you  step  into  Madame  Adrienne’s  with  me  to  help 
me  to  choose  a bonnet  for  that  garden-party?  You  have 
such  exquisite  taste.’” 

“ It  sounds  very  pretty,”  said  Cynthia,  laughing.  “ I hope 
they  will  come.” 

“ They  come,  of  course,  and  you  show  them  all  your  chef 
d' oeuvres.  Beatrice  pounces  on  your  prettiest  five-guinea  hat, 
and  Harry  pays  the  difference.  Three  extra  guineas  in  your 
hand  for  the  visit  of  a husband ! Now,  do  you  see  why  it 
were  well  not  to  scare  away  women  who  are  accompanied 
by  indulgent  husbands?” 

“I  see  it,”  said  Cynthia;  “but  even  if  a complexion  pro- 
vided by  Turk  is  found  so  superior  to  one  out  of  the  drug- 
gist’s, I must  beg  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  time, 
materially  assisted  by  the  London  smuts.” 

Olivia  walked  round  the  rooms,  and  admitted  that  all 
appeared  perfect.  The  curtains  and  carpet  were  of  a soft 
tone  of  colour  becoming  to  the  bonnets,  the  mirrors  were 
well  disposed  for  light.  A cheerful  fire  burned  in  the  grate, 
and  yet  a few  daffodils  in  glasses  on  the  mantel-piece  sug- 
gested that  the  spring  had  come.  Miss  Lutestring,  the 
assistant  saleswoman,  a neat  little  person  also  attired  in 
graceful  black,  was  flitting  about  giving  business-like  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  arrangements.  Beflie  was  seated  in  the 
little  inner  sanctum  at  a high  desk  with  a pen  at  hand  to 
record  the  first  purchase  on  the  as  yet  blank  folio  of  the 
new  day-book  before  her.  Meanwhile,  not  to  lose  time, 
Befind’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pages  of  Sir  Bobert  Ball’s 
High  Heavens , which  lay  open  on  the  day-book. 

It  was  the  day  advertised  for  the  opening  of  Madame 
Adrienne’s  establishment.  There  was  nothing  now  to  pre- 
vent customers  from  pouring  in.  Up  to  this  moment  Befiie 
had  been  rather  uneasy  lest  the  public  should  take  them  by 
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surprise,  but  as  the  hours  of  the  day  moved  on  and  the 
stream  of  the  crowd  in  Oxford  Street  flowed  by  as  usual, 
unheedful  of  the  open  door  and  the  word  Adrienne,  the  idea 
occurred  to  her  during  one  of  her  occasional  drops  from  the 
heavens,  what  if  the  public  were  never  to  take  any  notice 
of  them?  How  would  it  be  did  London  look  on  them  with 
the  eyes  of  Aunt  Drumshambo? 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  nobody  has  come  into  the 
place  the  whole,  whole  day?”  she  asked  Cynthia,  as  the  hour 
for  closing  drew  near. 

“Nobody,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Oh,  dear!  What  will  you  do,  Cynthy,  if  they  never 
come?” 

“But  they  must  come!”  said  Cynthia. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FIRST  SALES 

NEXT  morning,  as  soon  as  things  were  arranged  for  the 
day,  a step  was  heard  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Cynthia 
instinctively  retreated  to  the  inner  room,  and  Miss  Lute- 
string appeared  to  busy  herself  unconcernedly  among  the 
bonnet-stands.  Befhe  slipped  out  of  the  little  sanctum  and 
took  Cynthia  by  the  hand.  They  distinctly  heard  a step 
enter  the  show-room.  They  peeped  from  behind  a curtain. 
The  person  who  appeared  was  a little  boy  in  the  dress  of  a 
page,  with  a bonnet-box  in  his  hand. 

“ Is  this  Madame  Louise’s?”  he  asked  in  a shrill  voice. 
“No,”  said  Miss  Lutestring  calmly.  “This  is  Madame 
Adrienne’s.  Can  I do  anything  for  you?” 

“Blow  it  all!”  said  the  urchin  disgustedly,  and  turned  on 
his  heel  and  tramped  down  the  stair  again. 

“Little  monkey!”  said  Cynthia;  “throwing  us  into  a 
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state  of  excitement  for  nothing!  At  all  events  we  have 
had  one  visitor,  if  not  exactly  a customer.” 

After  that  stirring  event  the  second  day  passed  like  the 
first.  Miss  Lutestring  did  not  seem  surprised,  and  kept 
herself  busy  all  the  day  rearranging  the  drawers. 

“ I assure  you,  madame,”  she  said,  “ it  is  nothing  remark- 
able. I know  a successful  place  of  business  where  at  the 
beginning  they  waited  weeks  for  a customer.” 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rooms  were  lighted  up, 
Miss  Greenwood  looked  in  at  the  door. 

“I  suppose  you  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  me,”  she  said 

slyly- 

“Busy!”  groaned  Cynthia.  “ I am  simply  dying  of  idle- 
ness.” 

“ Then  perhaps,  Madame  Adrienne,  you  can  fit  me  with 
a new  hat,”  said  Olivia.  “ It  seems  I am  going  to  be  your 
first  patron,  and  I hope  I shall  be  what  the  Scotch  call 
good  hansel.” 

“Do  you  really  want  it?”  said  Cynthia.  “I  am  not 
going  to  be  pitied,  and  to  make  a victim  of  you.” 

“ I really  need  a hat,”  said  Miss  Greenwood.  “ I got  my 
feathers  drenched  the  last  time  I drove  home  from  the 
rail  way -station  in  Surrey.  Now  show  me  something  pretty, 
and  imagine  I have  got  a generous  husband  at  my  elbow  to 
choose  for  me.” 

Miss  Greenwood  posed  herself  before  one  of  the  long 
glasses  and  tried  on  all  kinds  of  stylish  head-gear,  which  her 
handsome  face  and  tall  figure  showed  off  to  such  advantage 
that  Cynthia  and  Befind  took  heart  again  and  felt  sure  that 
such  pretty  articles  could  not  fail  to  be  disposed  of.  Finally, 
Olivia  set  her  fancy  (she  declared)  on  the  most  expensive 
head-piece  of  the  collection,  so  that,  after  all,  the  first  entry  in 
the  day-book  was  a figure  which  was  by  no  means  despicable. 

“I  feel  that  I have  simply  robbed  you,”  said  Cynthia. 
“You  have  bought  this  absurdly  expensive  thing  merely 
through  kindness,” 
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“You  silly  girl,”  said  Olivia,  giving  her  a light  kiss  on 
the  cheek.  “ I wanted  a hat,  and  I am  vain  enough  to  see 
that  this  one  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  me.  As  for  the 
price,  I can  afford  it.  When  people  have  money  they  ought 
to  spend  it  for  the  good  of  trade  and  enterprise.” 

“ Charity,”  murmured  Cynthia. 

“Yes,  charity  comes  first;  but  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
tell  you  about  my  charities.  You  must  allow  me  to  manage 
my  own  affairs,”  she  added,  laughing.  “Now  do  come 
upstairs,  both  of  you,  and  have  afternoon  tea  with  me. 
Miss  Lutestring  will  touch  the  bell  if  a customer  should 
appear,  though  I really  think  your  second  day’s  business  is 
over,  Madame  Adrienne.” 

The  preparations  of  the  third  morning  were  made  in  a 
spirit  of  persistent  determination,  chastened  by  a lowered 
tone  in  the  expectation  of  what  the  day  might  bring  forth. 
The  world  had  turned  round  twice  and  a half  since  the  door 
of  Adrienne  had  been  thrown  open  to  London,  and  no  one 
had  entered  it  as  yet;  for  neither  Olivia  with  her  bounty, 
nor  that  little  boy  with  his  impertinence,  could  by  any 
straining  of  cheerful  views  be  counted  as  a customer. 

Beffie  had  possession  of  the  little  office,  or  sanctum,  for 
since  she  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  sleep  under  the  roof  with 
a ghost,  she  had  insisted  on  keeping  the  books  for  Cynthia, 
at  least  until  some  other  employment  could  be  found  for 
her.  Occasionally  Cynthia  would  sweep  in,  trailing  her 
silken  train,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire  with  her  face 
between  her  hands. 

“ I am  afraid  I am  dreadfully  impatient,  Beffie.” 

“No,  dear.  But  they  are  sure  to  come.  Why,  I hear 
Miss  Lutestring  speaking  to  someone  this  very  moment.” 

“ I suppose  it  is  Miss  Greenwood  again.  She  bought  a 
hat  yesterday.  She  will  want  to  buy  a bonnet  to-day.  It 
is  transcendently  sweet  of  her,  but  it  overwhelms  me.  I 
positively  will  not  sell  her  another  head-piece.” 

“At  all  events  go,  dear,  and  see  what  it  is,”  said  Befind, 
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with  a little  faint  colour  rising  on  her  cheeks.  She  thought 
she  had  recognized  the  tones  of  a voice. 

“It  is  a man,”  whispered  Cynthia,  after  a step  forward, 
and  a step  back  again.  “One  of  the  husbands,  I suppose.” 

Beffie  thought  it  was  not  a husband,  but  she  refrained 
from  saying  so. 

Cynthia,  trembling  a little,  made  her  way  with  an  appear- 
ance of  graceful  unconcern  into  the  show-room.  A gentle- 
man, with  a little  girl  beside  him,  was  speaking  to  Miss 
Lutestring. 

“This  is  a father,”  thought  Cynthia.  “Are  they  as 
generous  as  husbands,  I wonder  V9 

The  gentleman  turned  on  hearing  the  approach  of  Cynthia's 
silken  train.  He  was  neither  a husband  nor  a father;  it  was 
Professor  Anstruther. 

“Oh,  Dr.  Anstruther,  this  is  kind  of  you!” 

“I  thought  I shomd  like  to  see  how  the  opening  had 
come  off.” 

“ It  is  still  on.  It  looks  as  though  it  did  not  intend  to 
come  off.” 

“You  want  to  go  too  fast.  I have  brought  you  a little 
friend  of  mine  who  is  shockingly  in  need  of  something  nice 
for  her  head.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  a still  older 
friend,  and  she  lives  in  the  country.  Grandmamma  is  deli- 
cate and  cannot  leave  her  hotel,  and  so  I am  entrusted  with 
the  purchase  of  the  hat.  Now  look  round,  Nannette,  and 
tell  Madame  Adrienne  the  kind  of  thing  you  want.” 

“ Gran’ma  told  me  not  to  get  too  much  nonsense,”  said 
the  child,  “ and  not  too  expensive.” 

“Now,  you  must  come  here  and  show  me  what  your 
gran’ma  means  by  nonsense,”  said  Cynthia,  smiling. 

“Oh,  feathers  like  that,  and  flowers  like  this!  I believe 
she  would  think  these  things  all  nonsense,”  said  Nannette. 
“ Gran’ma  likes  plain  straw,  and  her  maid  Susan  trims  them 
with  ribbon  for  me.  But  Professor  Anstruther  thought  I 
ought  to  have  something  smarter,  so  gran'ma  let  me  come.” 
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Cynthia  glanced  at  the  professor,  who  reddened  a little.  It 
was  clearly  another  case  of  purchase  out  of  pure  sympathy. 
A hat  in  accordance  with  gran'ma’s  ideas  was  found  for  the 
little  girl,  at  a moderate  price,  and  with  no  kind  of  “ non- 
sense ” about  it. 

When  the  purchase  had  been  completed  the  professor 
still  lingered. 

“Is  your  sister  not  with  you?”  he  asked,  after  walking 
about  examining  the  wonderful  objects  on  the  stands,  and 
wishing  repeatedly  that  he  were  a lady  of  fashion,  so  that 
he  might  wear  them. 

“ Oh,  yes,  Beffie  is  in  my  little  office  playing  at  keeping 
my  accounts ! As  there  are  no  accounts  to  keep  she  thinks 
she  may  as  well  have  her  head  in  the  clouds,  and  at  the 
present  moment  she  is  rapt  into  the  seventh  heaven.  You 
lent  her  a book — ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  professor,  “oh,  yes!  I should  like  to 
know  how  far  she  has  got  with  it — to  ask  her  a few 
questions.” 

“She  will  be  proud,”  said  Cynthia.  “Do  come  in  and 
see  how  well  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  accounts  when  we 
get  some  to  keep.” 

The  professor  sat  in  the  little  office  for  half  an  hour,  and 
was  so  bright  and  gay  that  no  one  would  have  supposed  him 
to  be  a man  devoted  to  an  abstruse  and  absorbing  science. 

“You  must  know,”  he  said,  “ that  Nannette’s  grandfather 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  amateur  astronomers  of  the  day. 
He  has  a private  observatory  at  Silverdale,  on  beautiful 
high  ground,  a good  deal  off  the  beaten  track,  but  only 
about  an  hour  in  the  train  from  London.  Nannette  is  the 
child  of  a daughter  who  is  dead,  and  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  dote  on  her.  Perhaps  you  will  both  come 
down  to  see  them  some  day.” 

“A  Sunday  or  holiday,”  said  Cynthia.  “Madame 
Adrienne  is  too  much  overwhelmed  with  business  for 
jaunts  of  pleasure  on  working  days.” 
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u I dare  say  we  can  arrange  it,”  said  the  professor. 
“Nannette’s  grandmamma  would  have  come  here  to-day  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  only  that  her  visit  to  town  has 
been  an  invalid’s  visit.  As  soon  as  she  is  better  we  must 
arrange  a day.” 

With  the  disappearance  of  Nannette  and  the  professor 
the  sun  set  upon  the  third  day  of  Madame  Adrienne’s 
existence  and  disappointment. 

“We  haven’t  had  a real  customer  yet,”  said  Cynthia, 
as  Befind  and  she  hastened  home  to  Miss  Hudson’s  that 
evening.  “Will  any  unknown  person  in  the  crowd  ever 
say  4 Come  let  us  try  the  new  milliner,  Madame  Adrienne’  ?” 
“I  thought  I heard  you  say  they  must  come,”  said 
Befind.  44  Miss  Lutestring  says  weeks  of  patience  are 
necessary,  and  it  is  only  three  days.” 

“Oh  well,  my  dear!  if  I could  live  with  my  head  in  the 
starry  heavens,  like  some  people,  I might  take  it  philosophi- 
cally, but  I feel  too  great  an  anxiety  to  have  other  peoples’ 
heads  inside  of  my  hats.” 

Nevertheless,  on  the  fourth  day  Cynthia  went  to  her 
work  as  bravely  as  ever,  and  Befind  settled  down  to  her 
entrancing  study  at  the  desk  with  many  pricks  of  conscience 
at  feeling  so  happy  in  the  leisure  which  the  absence  of 
customers  afforded  her.  But  it  was  just  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  that  things  took  a turn. 
Shopping  hours  were  pretty  well  over,  and  Cynthia  had 
begun  to  pace  about  the  inner  room,  biting  her  lips  with 
mortification.  Miss  Lutestring  was  adjusting  the  blind  in 
the  show-room  when  she  turned  quickly  and  said: 

44  A carriage  has  drawn  up  at  the  door  below,  madame.” 
“For  the  people  downstairs  doubtless,”  said  Cynthia; 
but  she  stood  still  listening,  and  heard,  yes,  undoubtedly, 
the  rustling  of  skirts  coming  up  the  staircase. 

44  Some  of  Miss  Greenwood’s  friends,”  she  muttered, 
determined  not  to  be  betrayed  into  a disappointment.  Yet 
the  next  moment  a stranger  was  in  the  show-room. 
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Cynthia  remained  where  she  was,  feeling  that  Miss 
Lutestring’s  experience  would  give  a proper  reception  to 
this  extraordinary  customer,  for  extraordinary,  as  it  now 
appeared  to  Cynthia,  any  customer  for  Madame  Adrienne 
must  be. 

She  heard  a few  of  the  conventional  words  which  pass 
between  a shopping  lady  and  the  assistant  in  a shop,  and 
saw  a tall,  elderly  woman,  richly,  though  simply,  dressed, 
following  Miss  Lutestring  from  one  bonnet -stand  to 
another. 

Presently  there  was  a pause,  and  Cynthia  heard  the 
stranger  say  to  Miss  Lutestring: 

“Are  you  Madame  Adrienne ?” 

“No,  madam,”  was  the  answer.  “Do  you  wish  to  see 
Madame  Adrienne?  She  will  be  with  you  in  a moment.” 

Cynthia  wrung  her  hands,  braced  herself,  and,  by  a 
strong  resolution,  passed  from  the  individuality  of  Cynthia 
M ‘Shane  O’Naughten,  banished  and  oppressed  by  Crom- 
well, and  yet  in  a manner  ennobled  by  virtue  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  inflicted  on  her,  into  the  personality  of  Madame 
Adrienne,  owner  of  a flourishing  bonnet  shop  in  Oxford 
Street.  The  next  moment  she  was  standing  before  her 
customer,  whom  she  greeted  with  a dignified  yet  conciliating 
little  bow. 

The  stranger  turned  from  the  bonnet  she  had  been 
inspecting,  while  Miss  Lutestring  withdrew. 

“You  are  Madame  Adrienne?”  said  the  possible  pur- 
chaser. 

“ Yes,”  said  Cynthia. 

The  customer  observed  her  keenly,  critically,  yet  withal 
mildly.  After  a rather  noticeable  silence  a slight  smile 
touched  her  lips,  and  she  said : 

“You  are  new  to  this  business,  are  you  not?  You  are 
only  a beginner?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cynthia.  A vague  wonder  crossed  her  mind 
as  to  whether  all  her  customers  would  consider  themselves 
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privileged  to  question  her  in  this  manner.  She  in  her  turn 
observed  the  questioner,  and  thought  she  looked  benevolent. 
Her  hair,  which  was  snow-white  and  elegantly  dressed, 
threw  a silvery  reflection  which  gave  an  unusual  clear 
brightness  to  her  face.  She  was  not  so  old  as  Cynthia  had 
at  first  supposed  her  to  be,  younger  than  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo,  who  followed  the  Easterns  in  her  methods  of 
assisting  Nature  in  her  premature  failures  or  her  freakish 
blunders  by  a study  of  the  art  of  colour-appliances. 

“I  am  a little  difficult  to  suit,”  said  the  customer.  “I 
have  my  own  fancy  in  a bonnet,”  she  added,  with  a little 
modest,  almost  deprecating,  look  at  Cynthia  and  a slight 
dignified  movement  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  her 
head.  Then  Cynthia  noticed  that  her  head-clothing  was 
somewhat  like  a widow’s  bonnet,  though  made  of  material 
less  actively  mournful  than  crape. 

“You  would  like  something  in  the  style  of  the  bonnet 
you  are  wearing?”  said  Cynthia  sympathetically. 

“Yes.  I do  not  like  to  put  on  the  things  that  people 
ordinarily  wear,  and  yet  my  friends  object  to  my  appearing 
too  sombre.” 

“ I know.  I understand.  I think  I could  invent  some- 
thing,” said  Cynthia  quickly.  “Your  face  lends  itself  to 
such  an  invention.  Will  you  not  sit  down,  madam,  and 
allow  me  to  make  a few  observations  and  take  a few 
notes?” 

Cynthia  was  now  in  a glow  of  artistic  fervour.  She 
looked  on  the  white-haired  lady  as  a portrait-painter  may 
look  on  a sitter  who  promises  to  be  a good  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  his  genius.  Besides  this,  she  felt  sympathy  for 
the  unforgetting  heart  which  could  be  detected  under  what 
might  be  called  a whim  by  the  thoughtless. 

When  the  delicate  study  and  careful  measurements  were 
complete  Cynthia  said:  “It  shall  be  ready  for  you  to- 
morrow afternoon,  madam.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  your  name  and  address?” 
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The  lady  did  so,  but  as  she  turned  to  leave,  said,  with 
another  smiling  and  comprehensive  look  at  Madame 
Adrienne  : 

“ I shall  probably  call  for  the  bonnet  to-morrow  at  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  it  should  not  be  quite 
ready,  that  will  not  matter.  I can  wait  for  it  another 
day.” 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  Cynthia  flew  to  work,  and  Beffie 
came  down  from  the  stars  to  help  with  her  sympathy. 

“ A customer,  Cynthy,  a real  live  customer  this  time  and 
no  mistake!” 

“ And  one  whom  it  is  easy  to  w^ork  for  with  love,”  said 
Cynthia.  “ Lady  Leith  Wynflete  has  a beauty  which  asks 
for  harmonious  surroundings.  Her  head  demands  some- 
thing like  a coronet,  and  yet  I must  give  her  also  soft  veils 
upon  veils  of  dusky  silken  gauze.  If  you  could  fetch  me 
down  a very  white  star,  Beffie — ” 

“Sirius'?”  said  Befind,  laughing. 

“Sirius  would  be  too  big.  Vega  would  do,  when  she  is 
high.  My  dear  lady  would  not  wish  to  outblaze  every- 
body. As  I cannot  get  Vega — ” 

“What  will  you  do?”  said  Beffie. 

“Do  without.  I will  not  vulgarize  her  with  mock 
jewellery.” 

The  bonnet  was  finished  next  day  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Olivia  Greenwood  came  down  to  look  at  it. 

“ It  is  peculiar,”  she  said,  regarding  it  with  her  head  on 
one  side. 

“It  is  a poem,”  said  Cynthia  fervently.  “Though  I say 
it  who  shouldn’t  say  it;  it  is  a poem,  or  at  least  it  will  be 
as  soon  as  it  fits  itself  to  the  style  and  personality  of  Lady 
Leith  Wynflete.” 

“My  ideas  of  millinery  are  becoming  completely  dis- 
organized,” said  Olivia,  laughing.  “I  thought  a handsome 
fashionable  thing  was  a handsome,  fashionable  thing,  do 
what  you  would  with  it.  I never  heard  of  suiting  the 
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individuality  of  every  separate  person  with  a particular 
head-gear.  However,  if  this  prove  a success  you  are  a lucky 
young  woman,  for  your  Lady  Leith  Wynflete  is  a person  of 
importance  in  society.” 

Punctual  to  her  moment  the  lady  arrived  accompanied 
by  two  others  quite  unlike  herself,  younger,  elaborately 
dressed,  and  carefully  “finished”  as  to  tint  of  complexion 
and  hair.  They  pronounced  Lady  Leith  Wynflete’s  bonnet 
charming,  and  then  wandered  about  the  place  examining 
everything.  Finally,  they  each  fell  in  love  with  a hat, 
and  bought  it.  While  Miss  Lutestring  attended  to  them 
Cynthia  put  her  cherished  piece  of  handiwork  on  its 
purchaser’s  head  with  her  own  hands,  with  such  dainty 
art  and  so  much  enthusiasm  in  her  eyes,  that  the  lady, 
watching  her  in  the  mirror  opposite  to  which  she  was 
seated,  smiled  to  herself  while  acknowledging  that  the 
head-dress  was  exactly  what  she  had  desired. 

“I  am  really  obliged  to  you,”  she  said,  “for  carrying  out 
my  very  vague  ideas  so  nicely.  We  shall  meet  again.” 

All  three  customers  paid  liberally  for  their  purchases, 
and  Cynthia,  after  they  were  gone,  pirouetted  into  the  little 
office  to  Beffie  with  her  hands  full  of  gold. 

“I  think  it  is  done  at  last,  Beffie!”  she  cried.  “I  think 
I am  started!”  and  presently  she  hastened  upstairs  to  con- 
fide her  good  news  to  Miss  Greenwood. 

“You  lucky  girl!”  said  Olivia. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
Olivia’s  ghost  story 

ON  the  second  following  morning  three  carriages  were  at 
the  door  before  twelve  o’clock,  and  Cynthia  and  Miss 
Lutestring  were  both  busy  attending  to  the  ladies  who 
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flitted  before  the  mirrors,  trying  on  hat  after  hat  and 
bonnet  after  bonnet.  It  was  evident  that  Lady  Leith 
Wynflete’s  purchase  had  been  seen  and  admired. 

“ You  are  quite  new,  are  you  not?  It  was  from  you  that 
a friend  of  mine  got  that  charming  thing.  Yes,  that  is 
pretty;  let  me  try  it.” 

Cynthia  put  it  on. 

“So  odd,  dear  thing!”  the  customer  ran  on  to  her  shop- 
ping companion,  while  Madame  Adrienne  of  necessity  stood 
between  her  and  the  looking-glass.  “ Never  will  wear  ex- 
actly what  any  other  person  wears — but  gives  such  lovely 
parties — .”  To  Cynthia,  “Well,  no;  it  makes  my  nose 
look  long,  and  really  I have  not  got  a long  nose;  it  is 
the  make  of  the  bonnet.” 

“ It  is  very  pretty,”  says  the  second  shopping  lady. 

“Yes,  in  the  hand,  and  on  some  heads;  now,  I think 
it  would  suit  you — give  length  to  your  features.  That 
thing  upon  your  hair  shortens  you  up  a little.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  says  the  friend  uneasily.  “Perhaps 
I ought  to  have  something  more  becoming  ” (looks  around). 

“ Miss  Lutestring,”  says  Cynthia,  “ will  you  be  good 
enough  to  show  this  lady  something  to  suit  her  particu- 
lar style  of  beauty?” 

“Oh,  Madame  Adrienne !”  murmured  the  second  lady,  who 
was  just  sufficiently  timid  and  nice-looking  to  feel  uncertain 
as  to  the  real  amount  of  beauty  of  feature  she  possessed. 

“ It  is  everything,”  said  Madame  Adrienne.  “ Harmony 
is  the  foundation  of  all  beauty;”  and  she  produced  a piece 
of  head -furniture  of  a style  more  suitable  to  the  customer 
she  was  attending,  whose  good  looks  were  distinctly  marred 
by  the  unusual  length  of  an  otherwise  symmetrical  nose. 

“Oh,  you  clever  thing!”  cried  the  first  lady.  “How 
sweet!  Why,  I look — ” She  paused  with  emotion,  and, 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  repressed  the  raptures 
of  her  vanity.  “Yes,  you  may  send  that  home;  at  once, 
remember  please,  as  I want  to  wear  it  this  afternoon.  And 
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you  will  put  it  down  to  my  account,  for  1 find  I have  for- 
gotten my  purse.  Never  mind  the  price,  I am  sure  it  is 
worth  the  money.  How  those  feathers  droop,  Edith,  just 
giving  a softness — ! Well,  Madame  Adrienne,  I am  going 
to  send  all  my  friends  to  you.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a new 
place.  One  does  get  so  tired  of  the  milliners  one  is  accus- 
tomed to.” 

The  next  carriageful  were  a mother  and  two  pretty 
young  girls,  just  come  out,  who  were  so  enchanted  with 
their  own  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  as  they  appeared 
under  each  fresh  crowning  with  tulle,  gossamer,  flowers, 
and  feather-tips,  that  there  arose  a difficulty  of  decision 
as  to  which  of  Madame  Adrienne's  confections  assisted 
them  to  look  their  loveliest.  However,  all  was  satisfac- 
torily arranged  in  the  end,  and  after  their  departure 
Beflie  was  called  down  from  the  great  nebula  in  Andro- 
meda to  make  a few  substantial  figures  in  the  day-book. 
The  third  carriage  deposited  a sour-looking  person  “ posi- 
tively clanking  in  grandeur”,  said  Olivia,  who  was  in  the 
room  pretending  to  be  a customer,  partly  for  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  partly  to  help  to  make  a crowd. 

“ I knew  the  sort  of  person  she  was  the  moment  she 
came  in,”  said  Miss  Greenwood  after  she  was  gone.  “I 
should  have  been  greatly  surprised  if  she  had  bought  any- 
thing. She  only  came  to  look  round.  She  is  rich,  but 
knows  nothing  about  taste.  You  have  sent  her  away  com- 
paratively happy,  by  proving  to  her  that  you  possess  nothing 
that  has  not  fallen  below  her  standard.” 

“ Do  you  really  know  human  nature  at  a glance1?”  asked 
Cynthia,  laughing,  or  are  you  inventing  characters  as  we 
go  along  1” 

44  A little  of  both,”  said  Miss  Greenwood. 

After  that  customers  flowed  in,  and  Madame  Adrienne 
took  her  place  in  the  first  rank  of  fashionable  milliners. 

4 4 Do  go  to  Adrienne  for  something  chic  ,”  one  butterfly  of 
the  season  said  to  another.  44  Her  things  are  different  from 
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the  others.  There  is  a style,  an  inspiration,  about  them. 
And  she  is  so  sympathetic,  so  nice  herself.  When  she  at- 
tends you  it  is  quite  like  a compliment,  and  yet  she  has  no 
airs.  Who  was  it  that  said — ? Yes,  there  really  was  a 
rumour  that  it  is  a freak,  that  she  is  a person  of  rank." 

“ Pshaw!  These  people  easily  pick  up  a little  manners." 

“Well,  I assure  you  I heard  it,  and  she  is  so  pretty!” 

“ If  she  were  a person  of  rank  she  would  make  it  known 
that  she  was  doing  it  to  amuse  herself,  and  she  would  not 
come  so  much  to  the  front." 

Says  another  elegant  gossip,  “ My  version  of  the  tale  is 
that  ‘ Madame  Adrienne  ’ is  an  American  millionairess  who 
has  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  is  tired  of  4 floating 
around ’ doing  nothing." 

“ I don’t  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  She  is  just  a 
clever  little  provincial,  born  with  a talent  at  her  finger- 
ends.  If  she  knows  how  to  fascinate  London  customers 
in  the  season  it  is  enough,  without  being  exalted  by  her 
admirers  into  a sphere  beyond  her  own." 

“ Oh,  do  tell  me,  Madame  Adrienne,"  said  a very  young 
girl  one  morning,  “are  you  a Eussian  princess,  and  have 
you  relatives  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe?  Mother  says  it 
would  be  silly  to  ask  you,  and  perhaps  I oughtn’t,  but  I am 
simply  dying  of  curiosity." 

“ An  idle  story,"  said  Cynthia  lightly.  “ I think  you 
chose  daisies  instead  of  narcissus  for  your  morning  hat." 

“Simple  little  puss!"  said  the  mother’s  friend  to  the 
child  as  they  drove  away;  “to  think  she  would  tell  you 
her  secret,  if  she  chooses  to  have  one!" 

“ But  I should  think  it  so  funny  to  have  a Eussian  prin- 
cess making  me  a hat,"  said  the  little  girl.  “ And  I am 
sure  it  is  true.  She  looks  like  a princess,  and  she  speaks 
English  very  prettily,  but  just  a little  different  from  what 
we  do." 

The  mother  and  friend  laughed  at  the  child’s  romance, 
and  related  the  story  to  their  acquaintances,  so  that,  as  the 
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days  went  on,  the  rumour  grew  that  Madame  Adrienne  was 
a person  of  distinction  who  had  a past  and  a secret,  the 
consequence  being  that  her  show-rooms  were  crowded  and 
her  fortune  seemed  likely  to  be  speedily  made. 

Olivia  Greenwood,  who  came  down  late  every  afternoon 
to  know  how  matters  had  progressed  during  the  day,  said 
at  last : 

“Now,  I have  been  concerned  with  your  affairs  for  some 
time  past,  and  you  have  been  too  busy  to  ask  about  mine. 
I am  not  going  to  talk  ghosts  with  Befinda  on  their  very 
scene  of  action,  so  I request  you  to  invite  me  to  spend  to- 
morrow evening  with  you  at  Miss  Hudson’s.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  have  heard  or  seen 
anything?”  exclaimed  Befind,  while  Cynthia  said  readily: 

“ Oh,  do  be  so  good  as  to  come  to  us ! It  will  be  such  a 
pleasure,  no  matter  what  you  may  talk  about.” 

Olivia  nodded  mysteriously  at  Beffie,  squeezed  Cynthia’s 
hand,  and  returned  to  her  photography. 

On  the  following  day,  after  business  hours,  Miss  Green- 
wood walked  home  with  the  sisters  from  Oxford  Street  to 
Baker  Street.  It  was  now  the  summer,  and  the  height 
of  the  season,  and  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  M‘Shane 
O’Naughten  girls  had  quite  a festive  appearance,  decor- 
ated with  flowers  in  honour  of  Olivia’s  visit.  Since  the 
evening  of  Miss  Quill’s  first  appearance  at  Miss  Hudson’s, 
that  kind  friend  had  spent  many  a leisure  hour  in  warning 
and  counselling  Cynthia  and  looking  into  her  accounts, 
but  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Olivia  had  entered 
the  little  home.  Miss  Hudson  had  become  accustomed  to 
know  what  the  young  ladies  liked  to  have  for  supper  when 
they  entertained  a guest,  and  so  made  quite  a pretty  feast 
for  Miss  Greenwood,  though  she  served  it  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenance  which  marked  her  disapproval  of  their 
“letting  themselves  down”  by  putting  themselves  on  a level 
with  trades-people. 

“ I know  she  thinks  I am  one  of  the  villains  who  have 
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diverted  you  from  the  path  of  duty,”  said  Olivia,  as  she 
took  off  her  hat.  “How  am  I to  conciliate  her,  for  I am 
hoping  you  will  allow  me  to  come  here  again?” 

“ She  is  a good  soul,”  said  Cynthia,  “ but  it  is  better  not 
to  take  too  much  notice  of  her.  We  live  rather  under 
her  displeasure,  but  she  is  exceedingly  good  to  us.” 

After  supper  they  sat  in  three  basket-chairs  at  the  open 
window,  and  Befind  said : 

“ You  hinted  that  you  had  something  to  tell  about  the 
ghost,  Miss  Greenwood.  Have  you  heard  or  seen  anything 
strange?” 

Olivia  leaned  her  handsome  head  back  in  her  chair  and 
looked  gravely  up  at  the  chimney-pots  of  the  opposite 
house.  After  a portentous  pause  she  said  very  seriously: 
“Well,  yes;  I confess  I have  had  some  curious  ex- 
periences up  in  my  little  flat.” 

“BefAe,  will  you  not  be  frightened?”  said  Cynthia. 

“ Really,  really,  Cynthia,  I am  not  so  stupid.  I shouldn’t 
like — in  fact,  I wouldn’t  sleep  in  a haunted  house,  unless  it 
might  be,  if  it  could  be,  to  save  someone’s  life.  But  I think 
everything  of  that  kind  is  intensely  interesting,  and  I do 
want  to  hear  about  it.” 

“ Well,  here  it  is  then.  Something  does  move  about  the 
upper  part  of  that  house  during  the  nighttime.  I have 
heard  it  creeping  up  and  down.  It  has  been  down  among 
the  bonnets,  I can  assure  you.” 

“ Oh!”  cried  Cynthia;  “not  trying  them  on,  I hope?” 

“ I can’t  say,”  said  Olivia,  “ neither  can  I assert  whether 
they  make  photographs  of  themselves  or  each  other.  I 
don’t  even  know  whether  there  is  a he,  or  a she,  or  an  it,  or 
a they.  All  I know  is  that  something  goes  about.” 

“And  you  can  lie  and  listen  to  it  night  after  night?” 
cried  Beffie. 

“ I don’t  always  lie,”  said  Olivia.  “ I get  up  and  pursue 
and  search,  but  I have  found  nothing.” 

“You  are  brave!”  said  Befind. 
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“If  I had  not  a little  courage  in  such  matters  I should 
not  have  undertaken  this  quest,"  said  Olivia.  “I  think  I 
told  you  that  I am  a member  of  a society  for  investigating 
cases  of  the  kind.  We  have  been  hearing  of  the  ghost  at 
No  — Oxford  Steet  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I volun- 
teered to  look  into  it.  Of  course  I had  to  engage  the  rooms 
for  a purpose  of  use  or  business,  for  were  it  known  that  I 
was  only  in  pursuit  of  a ghost,  I should  possibly  have  been 
rejected  as  a tenant." 

“Why1?"  asked  Cynthia. 

“Because,  my  dear,  if  the  affair  should  end  in  my 
declaring  for  an  undoubted  supernatural  occupant,  there 
would  no  longer  remain  any  hope  of  the  house  as  a property 
for  its  landlord.  Even  if  he  were  to  pull  it  down  and  re- 
build it,  the  ghost  might  remain  in  possession  as  a tenant 
of  the  ground,  and  of  as  much  of  space  as  is  enclosed  within 
the  boundaries  of  its  neighbours'  walls." 

“ I know  by  the  way  in  which  you  smile  that  you  believe 
the  thing  is  natural  and  explicable,"  said  Cynthia. 

“ Do  you?  Well,  I have  known  a good  many  cases  which 
ran  to  their  conclusion  on  the  lines  you  suggest,"  said  Olivia. 

“But  did  you  ever  know  one  in  which  you  believed  that 
you  had  really  been  dealing  with  the  supernatural?"  asked 
Beffie  eagerly. 

Olivia  was  silent  for  a few  moments.  Then  she  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  in  a lowered  tone : 

“ Once,  at  least,  I retired  convinced  of  it." 

Cynthia  sat  forward  in  her  chair;  Beffie  fell  back  in  hers. 
The  colour  of  one  rose;  the  other  grew  pale. 

“ I thought  it  must  be  so,"  said  Befind.  “ Tell  us  about 
it,  Miss  Greenwood.  I may  be  excited  and  impressed,  but 
I shall  not  be  alarmed.  I believe  Cynthia  herself  will  be 
more  frightened  than  I shall  be." 

“You  conceited  little  thing!"  said  Cynthia,  but  her  eye- 
lids trembled  a little. 

“As  for  me,"  said  Miss  Greenwood,  “overwhelming 
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interest  in  exploring  deprives  me  of  anything  like  fear;  but 
I will  tell  you  the  story. 

“ There  is  an  old  mediaeval  castle  standing  in  a remote 
northern  part  of  England.  It  is  rich  in  picturesque  and 
historic  interest,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  has 
always  been  kept  in  order  for  modern  habitation.  It  had 
been  observed  that  the  noble  owner  and  his  family  seldom 
visited  it,  and  that  their  sojourns  in  the  place  were  of  short 
duration.  There  had  also  long  been  whispers  afloat  of  a 
reason  why  so  interesting  an  old  castle,  full  of  family 
associations  and  relics  of  the  past,  should  be  shunned  and 
deserted.  As  the  owner  possessed  other  dwellings,  nearer 
to  the  great  centres  of  life,  the  desertion  of  Stradborough 
Castle  (as  I will  call  it)  would  long  have  continued  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  had  it  not  entered  the  mind  of  the 
agent  of  the  estate  to  let  the  place  to  some  wealthy  com- 
moner, who  might  have  a fancy  to  stand  (as  it  were) 
temporarily  in  the  shoes  of  a nobleman;  to  sleep  in  his 
bed-chamber,  and  to  dispense  hospitalities  in  his  ancestral 
banqueting-hall.  ” 

“And  it  was  let?”  said  Befhe. 

“It  was  let;  but  after  a short  experience  of  life  within 
the  walls  of  Stradborough  Castle  the  tenant  departed, 
rumour  said  because  of  uncanny  disturbances  at  night. 
During  the  next  year  another  tenant  was  found,  and  en- 
tered into  possession,  but  with  the  same  result.  Others 
followed,  and  likewise  took  flight  after  a few  weeks’  resi- 
dence on  the  spot.  At  last  a case  got  into  the  newspapers; 
a tenant  sought  to  recover  damages  for  having  been  enticed 
into  a haunted  habitation.  After  some  little  excitement 
the  matter  was  forgotten  by  the  world.  Our  society  had 
long  taken  an  interest  in  the  case,  and  after  a sufficient 
interval  had  elapsed  it  put  forward  an  intending  tenant, 
who  was  supposed  not  to  know  anything  of  the  grievance, 
or  of  the  absurd  flights  of  his  superstitious  predecessors. 
The  agent  of  the  society  obtained  possession,  and  it  fell  to 
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my  lot  to  accompany  a woman  of  large  experience  in  such 
matters,  who  was  appointed  to  the  task  of  exploiting  and 
arresting  the  ghost,  in  other  words  to  expose  the  mischievous 
person  or  persons  to  whose  manoeuvring  might  be  due  all 
the  disturbance  and  unpleasantness  complained  of  by  the 
successive  inhabitants  of  Stradborough  Castle.” 

“And  did  you  two  go  alone ?”  asked  Befind. 

“We  took  with  us  four  servants,  two  women,  and  two 
stalwart  men,  for  we  were  keenly  alive  to  the  probability 
of  our  coming  to  a struggle  with  some  audacious  adventurer. 
However,  the  servants  had  been  brought  from  a distance 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  the  Castle,  nor  of  our 
intentions.  It  was  supposed  that  they  and  we  were  merely 
the  advanced  guard  of  a family  and  servants  who  were 
coming  to  make  their  residence  in  the  Castle  for  the 
winter. 

“It  was  mid-October  when  we  arrived  after  a long  railway 
journey  and  saw  nothing  forbidding  about  old  Stradborough 
Castle  standing  amid  its  woods,  its  gray  towers  warmed  by 
the  glow  from  a frosty  sunset.  The  woods  were  floored 
with  gold  from  the  trees,  and  the  scarlet  of  the  Virginian 
creeper  made  fire  all  along  a part  of  the  lower  walls.  We 
were  soon  comfortable  in  a sitting-room,  which  we  chose  as 
being  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  our  enjoyment. 
Our  bedrooms  we  selected  as  being  close  to  each  other, 
with  a door  opening  between.  We  kept  fire  and  lights 
burning  all  night  in  these  rooms,  and  after  the  servants  had 
gone  to  bed  we  sat  together  talking,  and  sometimes  silent, 
listening  for  we  knew  not  what. 

“The  first  few  days  and  nights  passed  tranquilly,  and  we 
began  to  think  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  which  end 
literally  in  nothing;  a terrifying  tradition  passing  on  from 
mouth  to  mouth  being  the  sole  foundation  for  disturbance. 
However,  one  morning,  just  as  we  had  begun  to  relax 
vigilance  a little,  a man-servant  came  to  us  after  breakfast 
and  announced  that  he  must  leave  the  place  before  night. 
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We  asked  the  reason.  He  made  several  excuses.  He  was 
too  far  away  from  his  friends.  The  situation  was  lonely. 
A letter  from  home  obliged  him  to  return  there  quickly. 
It  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate,  and  he  departed  before 
nightfall. 

“We  went  on  with  our  reduced  staff  of  domestics,  and 
nothing  unusual  occurred  until  one  night  about  eleven  o’clock, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a piercing  cry  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Castle.  We  had  just  gone  to  our  bedrooms,  and 
instantly  ran  downstairs  to  learn  what  was  amiss.  We 
found  one  of  the  women-servants  in  a faint  at  the  foot  of 
a staircase,  and  another  bending  over  her  sobbing,  while  our 
remaining  man  was  arriving  on  the  scene  with  some  water 
to  throw  upon  her. 

“ ‘What  has  happened?’  we  cried.  ‘What  is  the  matter 
with  her?’ 

“ ‘It’s  the  woman!’  sobbed  the  maid  who  had  preserved 
her  senses;  ‘the  woman  that  walks!  Richard’  (the  man 
who  had  left)  ‘saw  her,  and  we  didn’t  believe  him.’ 

“ ‘The  woman  that  walks!’  exclaimed  my  friend.  ‘Who 
is  she?  Where  does  she  walk?’ 

“ ‘ Up  and  down  the  stairs,  madam.  Richard  only  saw 
her  ever  so  far  above  him,  but  we  just  met  her  in  the  face, 
Jane  and  I.’ 

“Jane  had  by  this  time  recovered  consciousness,  and  was 
conveyed  to  bed. 

“ ‘You  are  all  very  silly,’  said  my  friend.  ‘ Someone  has 
been  telling  you  tales.  Get  to  bed,  and  think  no  more 
about  it  until  morning.’ 

“Nevertheless  we  returned  to  our  own  quarters  feeling 
rather  strangely,  for  the  woman  on  the  stairs  was  one  of 
those  alleged  ghostly  residents  who  had  already  driven  out 
so  many  flesh-and-blood  tenants  from  the  Castle. 

“‘You  may  be  sure,’  I said,  ‘that  they  have  picked  up 
the  story  in  the  neighbourhood.’ 

“Next  morning  the  two  women-servants  looked  so  pale 
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and  stricken  that  we  could  not  but  notice  it.  My  friend 
remonstrated  with  them.  No,  they  had  heard  no  stories; 
they  even  thought  that  Richard  had  taken  a little  too  much 
drink  when  he  said  he  saw  a lady  on  the  landing;  not  one 
of  our  own  ladies,  but  a stranger  in  an  extraordinary  dress. 
‘What  kind  of  dress,  ma’aml  Well,  something  like  what 
you  see  in  an  old  picture,  and  the  colours  were  beautiful, 
and  her  face  was  as  bright  as  if  she  was  walking  in  the  sun, 
and  it  was  pitch  dark,  ma’am,  for  we  had  put  out  the  lights.’ 

“ ‘ What  took  you  upstairs  in  the  dark?’  said  my  friend, 
eying  them  sceptically. 

“‘We  had  put  out  the  lamp  on  the  landing,  and  right 
on  the  flight  of  stairs  our  candle  went  out  with  the  wind. 
Then  we  felt  something,  and  turned  round,  and  there  she 
was,  just  so  we  could  have  touched  her.  Jane  screamed, 
and  fell  down  the  stairs  and  fainted.  I felt  as  if  I went 
mad,  and  I got  down  somehow  after  Jane.’ 

“‘You  are  a foolish  pair,’  said  my  friend.  ‘You  were 
startled  by  the  candle  going  out!’ 

“ ‘Well,  ma’am,  if  you  see  it  you’ll  know  better,’  said  the 
woman,  ‘and,  please,  we  are  both  going  by  the  mid-day 
train  from  B .’ 

“And  go  they  did.  We  had  now  no  one  to  do  any- 
thing for  us  but  Dan,  a younger  man  than  Richard,  a sturdy 
Irishman,  who  had  served  in  the  army  before  he  became  a 
domestic,  and  who  had  a delightful  brogue,  which  a long 
sojourn  in  Africa  had  done  nothing  to  spoil. 

‘“It’s  a quare  ghost  that  would  frighten  me,  ma’am,’  he 
said  smilingly,  when  my  friend  turned  to  him  in  trepida- 
tion, for  the  prospect  of  being  left  without  anyone  to  light  a 
fire  or  prepare  a meal  for  us  in  the  solitude  of  Stradborough 
Castle  was  alarming.  ‘Thim  that  has  faced  the  guns 
needn’t  be  in  a hurry  about  runnin’  away  from  the  whistle 
o’  the  wind!’ 

“We  felt  his  cheery  good-humour  encouraging,  and  pro- 
mised him  that  if  he  would  stand  by  us  we  would  endeavour 
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to  leave  him  as  short  a time  as  possible  without  companions 
in  the  servants’  quarters.  He  agreed  with  alacrity  to  serve 
us  and  watch  over  us,  and  all  that  being  arranged,  my  friend 
remarked  to  him  casually: 

“‘Was  it  really  on  account  of  such  an  absurdity  that 
Richard  took  his  departure  ? ’ 

“ Dan  cleared  his  throat  and  looked  up  to  the  ceiling  and 
then  to  each  side  of  him  before  he  squared  himself  up,  as  if 
before  the  guns,  and  spoke  out  boldly : 

“ ‘ It’s  myself  knows  more,  ma’am,  about  what  Richard 
seen  than  the  girls  know,  ma’am.’ 

“‘Dan,’  says  he  to  me,  ‘I  can  put  up  with  the  lady  on 
the  stairs,  but  it’s  the  other  one  that  knocks  me  over,’  says 
he  to  me. 

“ ‘The  other  one!’  echoed  I. 

“ ‘Yes,  miss.’ 

“‘Do  you  mean  that  another  apparition  has  been  seen 
about  the  place?’  asked  my  friend,  with  a smile. 

“ ‘ Yes,  ma’am.  A fellow  that  carries  a lan thorn.’ 

“We  glanced  at  each  other  involuntarily,  for  a man  with 
a lantern  had  been  reported  as  the  second  mysterious  inhabi- 
tant of  Stradborough  Castle. 

“ ‘Now,  Dan,’  said  my  friend,  ‘will  you  say,  as  an  honest 
man,  that  you  and  the  others  have  not  been  listening  to  a 
lot  of  idle  stories  such  as  are  nearly  always  told  of  very  old 
houses  such  as  this?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  give  you  my  oath,  ma’am,  that  I never  heard  tale  or 
tidings  of  it  except  what  I heard  from  Richard,  and  he  said 
nothing  about  the  man  to  the  women,  for  he  didn’t  like  to 
be  losin’  their  place  on  them.  And  myself  might,  maybe, 
have  gone  with  him,  for  the  place  isn’t  heartsome,  only  a 
couldn’t  be  leavin’  a lot  of  women  (beggin’  your  pardon,  my 
lady)  to  be  stoppin’  here  to  face  the  enemy  without  e’er  I 
man  to  shouldher  a musket  for  them.’ 

“ ‘ But  you  haven’t  seen  anything  strange  with  your  own 
eyes,  Dan?’ 
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“‘Not  yet,  ma’am.  Nothin’  a bit  worse  nor  myself, 
ma’am.  And  if  I see  either  o’  them  cornin’  to  meet  me  I’ll 
know  what  they  mean  by  it  or  my  name  isn’t  Dan  O’Kiley, 
ma’am.’ 

“ Assuming  to  be  very  much  amused,  we  returned  to  our 
drawing-room.  My  friend  took  notes  and  wrote  letters,  and 
I sat  cowering  over  the  fire,  feeling,  I confess  it,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  return  to  my  own  home  and  to  renounce  the 
pursuit  of  ghosts  for  the  rest  of  my  existence.  However, 
my  friend’s  coolness  and  the  thought  of  Dan’s  courage  and 
incredulity  soon  gave  me  nerve,  and  that  day  and  night 
passed  over  without  any  occurrence  more  wonderful  than 
the  departure  of  the  women-servants  and  Dan’s  extraordinary 
and  ingenious  efforts  to  make  us  comfortable:  playing  the 
parts  of  cook,  butler,  and  housemaid  all  in  turn,  and  with 
a contented  gravity  of  demeanour  which  occasionally  gave 
way  before  smiles  at  his  own  little  blunders. 

“Dan  showed  a decided  inclination  to  light  up  brilliantly 
all  the  parts  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  ladies,  and  was 
much  surprised  when  my  friend  directed  him  to  give  us  just 
a glimmer  on  the  upper  staircase,  enough  to  see  our  way 
by.  The  season  was  advancing,  and  the  nights  were  closing 
in  early,  and  I confess  I did  not  travel  up  and  down  the 
wide  gloomy  stairs  as  often  as  did  my  friend.  My  spirits 
drooped,  and  I even  began  to  pray  her  to  give  up  this  quest 
as  too  lonely  and  too  hopeless. 

“‘We  have  seen  or  heard  nothing,’  I said,  ‘and  the 
servants  were  only  affected  by  the  tales  they  would  not 
own  to  have  heard.  You  and  I might  wait  here  till 
Doomsday.’ 

“We  were  coming  down-stairs  to  dinner  as  I spoke,  my 
eyes  downcast,  when  suddenly  I was  aware  of  a bright  light, 
and  my  friend  cried  ‘Ah!’  and  seized  my  arm.  I looked 
up  and  clung  to  her.  With  great  presence  of  mind  she  laid 
hold  of  the  balustrade  with  the  right  hand,  or  we  should 
both  have  fallen.  As  it  was  we  waited  here  immovable 
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while  the  figure,  visible  to  us  both,  approached  us  up  the 
staircase.  It  was  a lady  in  the  dress  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  without  the  proud,  stiff  look  of  the  portraits 
of  that  day.  She  had  a most  extraordinary  appearance  of 
shining  by  light  of  herself,  which  is  impossible  to  make 
anyone  understand  who  had  not  seen  the  spectacle.  Under 
a little  coif,  set  with  pearls,  her  golden  hair  was  beautifully 
braided,  her  features  were  delicately  fine,  her  complexion 
fair  and  rose-like.  I remember,  especially,  her  eyes,  which 
shone  with  a clear  radiance  like  stars  on  a frosty  night.  As 
she  moved  she  emitted  little  flashes  of  light  as  if  her 
draperies  had  been  powdered  with  jewels.  She  looked  at 
us  with  a smile  as  she  came  near;  it  was  impossible  to  feel 
afraid  of  her.  Her  smile  seemed  to  say  ‘ I am  happy  for 
all  eternit}^;  no  one  can  take  my  joy  away  from  me.’  She 
came  quite  close,  we  remained  standing  in  her  way,  our 
limbs,  paralysed  by  amazement,  refusing  to  move  us  aside. 
No  way  disconcerted  or  inconvenienced  by  our  impoliteness 
she  simply  passed  through  us,  and  left  us  as  we  had  been 
before  her  coming.  In  the  twilight  of  Dan’s  dim  lamp 
there  was  no  trace  of  her,  except  an  odour  of  freshly-blown 
jasmine,  as  if  wet  with  rain,  which  remained  on  the  air 
behind  her. 

“M y friend  had  long  trained  herself  to  the  expectation  of 
one  day  coming  face  to  face  with  a supernatural  apparition, 
but  she  now  was  completely  unnerved.  She  gave  one 
glance  up  the  dark  stair  above  us,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
the  usual  heavy  shadows,  she  sat  down  on  the  stair  and 
wept.  As  for  me,  I was  differently  affected  by  what  we  had 
seen,  and  felt  an  inexpressible  sense  of  exultation. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  got  down-stairs.  In  the  hall  we 
found  Dan  straining  his  eyes  upwards,  looking  uneasily  for 
his  ladies.  When  he  saw  our  faces  his  own  changed: 

“ ‘ Yez  have  seen  her?’  he  exclaimed. 

‘ ‘ Did  you  V I asked. 

“‘Deed  an’  I did;  an’  not  the  first  time.  But  sure 
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nobody  need  be  afeard  of  the  likes  of  her.  It’s  askin’  for 
her  prayers  we  ought  to  be,  ma’am.  God  be  good  to  us!” 

“We  stood  in  the  hall,  chill  and  trembling,  and  Dan  gave 
another  piercing  look  up  the  well  of  the  great  staircase. 

“ ‘ I wonder  if  she  is  murdhered  yet,’  he  said,  with  an  air 
of  intense  interest. 

“ ‘What  do  you  mean*?’  asked  my  friend. 

“ ‘ Sure  the  villain  with  the  lan thorn  does  be  murdherin’ 
her.’ 

“ The  last  words  gave  somehow  a grotesque  turn  to  things, 
and  did  us  good  by  forcing  us  to  smile ; and  we  passed  into 
the  lighted  dining-room,  followed  by  Dan,  who  remarked,  as 
he  jerked  his  napkin: 

“ ‘ But  sure,  sorra  much  she  cares,  and  her  livin’  in  the 
highest  o’  the  heavens  this  many’s  the  year  in  spite  of  him ! ” 

“ There  was  very  little  dinner  eaten,  and  when  we  were 
returning  to  our  drawing-room,  my  friend,  who  had  quite 
recovered  her  composure,  bade  Dan  follow  us  there  as  she 
wished  to  have  some  words  with  him.  Dan  was  quick  to 
obey,  and,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  stood  before  us  with 
the  air  of  a soldier  on  duty. 

“ ‘Now,  Dan,’  said  my  friend,  ‘tell  us  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  the  ‘villain  who  murders  her’.’ 

“ ‘It’s  the  other  one,  ma’am.  Richard  seen  him,  an’  myself 
sees  him  frequent.  Only  I didn’t  tell  for  fear  of  frightenin’ 
yez,  ladies.  I thought  yez  would  get  tired  o’  the  place  an  go, 
without  bein’  terrified  out  of  it.’ 

“ ‘ I shall  not  go  till  I have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen,’ 
said  my  friend. 

“ ‘ Then,  ma’am,  ye’d  better  see  it  at  once  and  have  done 
with  it  and  get  away,  for  it’s  not  a place  for  ladies  to  be 
livin’  in.’ 

“ ‘ How  shall  I see  it  at  once?’ 

“ ‘ Well,  ma’am,  it’s  nine  o’  clock  now,  and  that  fellow  will 
be  coming  round  the  gallery  outside,  up  near  the  roof,  at  a 
quarter  to  ten  sharp,  as  punctual  as  the  tide.  He  goes  off 
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round  the  gallery  and  goes  in  at  a window.  Where  he 
murdhers  her  I never  could  find  out,  though  I heard  the 
screams.  But  sure,  ma’am,  don’t  fret,  for  it  doesn’t  hurt 
her.  It’s  himself  that’s  gettin’  the  punishment.  Yez’ill 
have  to  come  outside,  into  the  court-yard,  in  front  and  look 
up  and  watch  till  you  see  him  appear.  I’ll  just  run  down 
and  be  puttin’  bye  a few  things,  and  I’ll  come  back  for  yez 
at  half-past  nine.’ 

“We  had  fortunately  left  our  warm  wraps  in  the  hall,  and 
we  were  ready  for  Dan  when  he  returned.  He  unfastened 
the  great  front  door,  and  there  we  were  in  the  keen,  frosty 
night  under  the  stars,  our  teeth  inclined  to  chatter,  though 
not  with  cold,  and  our  eyes  fixed  on  a narrow  gallery  that 
ran  round  the  front  of  the  castle,  under  the  roof,  and  form- 
ing a mode  of  egress  from  the  row  of  windows  which  were 
the  smallest  and  highest  in  the  building. 

“We  waited  breathlessly.  Considering  what  we  had 
already  seen  we  were  in  no  mood  to  make  light  of  Dan’s 
expectations.  The  time  seemed  long  while  we  stood  there, 
my  friend  and  I shoulder  to  shoulder,  our  arms  linked 
closely,  and  Dan  beside  us ; and  yet  only  a few  minutes  had 
passed  when  he  whispered : 

“ ‘ Here  he  comes!’ 

“There  was  a glimmer  of  light  at  a far  corner  of  the 
gallery,  and  as  we  watched,  it  moved,  and  something  dark 
moved  with  it.  It  came  slowly  and  as  if  stealthily,  sometimes 
stopping  and  again  moving  on.  As  it  drew  nearer  we  began 
to  discern  the  outlines  of  a figure  in  hat  and  cloak,  and  the 
form  of  a dark  lantern  held  so  that  the  rays  of  light  shot 
forth  on  the  air  in  front  of  the  figure.  As  it  passed  at  the 
nearest  point  above  our  heads,  we  could  see  the  man  with 
the  lantern  distinctly,  even  all  of  the  face  which  was  not 
shrouded  under  the  shadow  of  the  slouched  hat.  The  figure 
and  light  went  slowly  past  us  overhead,  and  the  light 
became  less  bright  as  it  retreated  towards  the  end  of  the 
gallery  farthest  from  that  at  which  it  had  first  appeared. 
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A glimmer  through  the  open  coping  in  the  distance  as  it 
turned  the  corner,  and  this  extraordinary  spectacle  had 
vanished  out  of  sight. 

“ ‘Now  ma’am,  I think  yez  have  seen  enough,’  said  Dan, 
‘an’  if  I may  make  so  bould  I’d  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the 
place  to-morrow  mornin’.  Thim  that  let  the  Castle  to  ye 
had  no  right  to  be  doin’  it,  for  what  yez  seen  to-night’s  goin’ 
on  every  night,  and  on  it’ll  go  till  the  day  of  judgment.’ 

“‘At  all  events  I shall  want  to  send  a telegram  as  early  as 
possible  to  morrow,’  said  my  friend,  as  we  still  stood  in  the 
court-yard,  feeling  that  the  fresh  air  of  the  night  and  the 
stars  of  heaven  were  better  company  than  any  we  could 
find,  even  our  own,  within  the  gruesome  walls  before  us, 
now  grown  hideous  to  our  imaginations. 

“‘Oh,  do  let  us  walk  about  all  night,’  I said,  ‘I  really 
could  not  go  back  into  that  place  before  daylight.’ 

“‘Dan,’  said  my  friend,  ‘Miss  Greenwood  is  really 
frightened,  and  you  and  I are  nearly  as  bad.’ 

“ ‘Me!’  exclaimed  Dan. 

“ ‘At  all  events  you  don’t  like  the  place  as  a sleeping- 
place,  Dan.  But  even  if  you  do,  we  don’t.  Are  you  able 
to  drive  a horse,  Dan*?’ 

“ ‘Is  it  dhrive  a horse,  ma’am  ? Sure,  didn’t  I dhrive  horses 
in  the  County  of  Limerick  before  I was  the  height  of  a 
mushroom,  ma’am?’ 

“ ‘Well  then,  Dan,  get  out  the  stout  cob  and  the  little 
trap,  and  if  we  can’t  walk  about  all  night  we’ll  drive.  How 
far  is  it  from  here  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station?’ 

“ ‘Just  about  as  far  as  it’ll  take  me  to  drive  yez  there  and 
back  again  here  by  daylight.’ 

“ ‘ But  we  can’t  send  a telegram  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.’ 

“ ‘Then  I must  dhrive  slow  goin’  and  fast  cornin’  back,’ 
said  Dan.  ‘And  besides  yez  could  go  into  the  hotel  at  X — 
and  get  yer  breakfasts.  We’ll  be  back  here  time  enough, 
God  knows.’ 
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“ He  went  off  and  prepared  the  trap  and  reappeared 
driving  it,  having  laden  it  with  rugs  and  mufflings,  and  a 
foot-warmer,  for  the  night  was  cold. 

“ ‘ Have  you  fastened  up  all  the  doors  and  windows,  Dan? 
Ghosts  or  no  ghosts,  we  mustn’t  be  careless  of  other  people’s 
property.’ 

“ ‘ I seen  to  it  all,  ma’am,  and  I have  the  key  of  the  back- 
door in  my  pocket.  But  my  conscience  isn’t  as  tindher  as 
yours,  ma’am,  in  the  regard  of  thim  that  let  yez  in  for  such 
a piece  of  fright  and  vexination  as  this,  ma’am.’ 

“ He  tucked  us  up  in  rugs  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as 
he  could.  My  friend  gave  the  word  to  start,  and  with  one 
fascinated  backward  glance  at  the  mysterious  building  stand- 
ing black,  without  a lighted  window,  against  the  sky,  we 
were  driven  away  down  the  avenue  and  out  of  the  gates  by 
Dan.  Once  free  of  the  place  and  out  on  the  high-road,  our 
spirits  began  to  revive.  Dan  drove  slowly,  sometimes  walk- 
ing the  horse  for  a mile  or  two,  and  so  managed  to  pass  the 
time  till  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  the  best  inn  at  X . 

“ Here  we  ordered  breakfast,  and  our  telegram  was  sent 
to  London  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  addressed  to  a cer- 
tain member  of  the  Psychical  Society.  It  said : 

“ Friends  urgently  required  here.  Meet  us  at  the  hotel  at 
X . 

“ When  we  had  breakfasted  and  begun  to  feel  a little  more 
like  ourselves,  we  talked  over  the  strange  events  of  the 
evening  before,  and  owned  to  each  other  that  we  could 
imagine  no  way  of  accounting  naturally  for  our  extraordi- 
nary experiences,  and  we  agreed  to  wait  here  patiently  for 
the  arrival  of  a masculine  detachment  from  the  society. 

“ Three  members  arrived  by  the  earliest  possible  train  that 
evening,  all  educated  and  thoughtful  men,  and  sufficiently 
sceptical  on  the  subject  of  supernatural  apparitions.  With 
them  we  returned  to  Stradborough  Castle.  I need  only  tell 
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you  further  that  we  all  watched  there  for  some  weeks,  and 
that  every  night  the  same  extraordinary  appearances  were 
visible  at  exactly  the  same  hour.  We  met  the  apparitions 
in  a body,  on  the  stairs,  out  on  the  gallery,  and  invariably 
the  figures,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  living  persons, 
passed  through  us  without  affecting  our  sense  of  touch. 

“ This  did  not  deter  one  or  two  of  the  most  unbelieving 
from  going  to  work  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  natural 
cause,  some  trickery  kept  up  to  frighten  all  inhabitants  out 
of  the  Castle.  Every  room,  passage,  closet,  was  searched 
upstairs  and  down-stairs,  but  nothing  was  found  to  throw 
light  on  our  mystery. 

“ Colonel  B , who  had  all  the  matter-of-fact  notions  of 

an  army  man,  and  Professor  T , a positive  scientist,  de- 

tained us  longer  than  was  necessary  at  Stradborough,  so  de- 
termined were  they  not  to  leave  without  discovering  some 
evidence  of  an  ingenious  cheat.  They  broke  open  the  locks 
of  presses  and  closets  in  cases  where  keys  could  not  be 
found,  and  propounded  theories  without  number,  all  of 
which,  on  being  put  to  the  test,  fell  to  the  ground.  Night 
after  night  the  radiant  lady  ascended  the  staircase  and  the 
sinister  figure  with  the  lantern  traversed  the  high  gallery, 
and  no  observations  of  ours  could  detect  where  they  went  or 
whence  they  came.  We  spoke  to  them,  and  they  did  not 
answer.  One  appeared  the  image  of  beauty  and  goodness, 
the  other  of  evil  and  gloom.  But  whatever  they  were,  each 
was  bent  on  an  errand  of  his  or  her  own,  and  was  either 
unconscious  of  our  presence  or  unwilling  to  communicate 
with  us. 

“We  were  now  in  constant  movement  about  the  castle, 
on  the  watch  for  evidence,  and  many  a secret  or  long-unused 
nook  or  receptacle  was  explored  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
colonel  and  the  professor.  One  afternoon  just  before  twi- 
light we  were  in  a room  on  the  second  floor  which  had 
always  possessed  a quaint  charm  for  my  friend  and  myself. 
The  narrow,  deep-seated  windows  looked  down  on  the 
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woods,  the  furniture  was  ancient  and  spare,  and  the  whole 
apartment  had  an  air  of  grace  and  poetry,  with  a subtle 
suggestiveness  of  something  sweet  which  we  could  scarcely 
analyse. 

“ An  antique  bureau  stood  against  one  wall,  folded  up  and 
locked,  its  lacquered  ornaments  tarnished,  no  keys  to  be 
found  for  its  drawers.  It  was  one  of  the  few  receptacles 
which  had  not  been  rifled  by  our  two  determined  sceptics. 
Some  of  us  were  wandering  about  restlessly  and  others  sit- 
ting to  talk  on  the  all-absorbing  subject.  A fire  had  been 
lighted  in  the  room,  as  we  had  purposed  spending  the  even- 
ing there.  I don't  know  how  it  was  that  I put  my  hand 
into  a kind  of  little  pocket  of  carved  wood  beside  the  bureau, 
but  I did  so,  and  there  I found  a key.  I fitted  it  to  the 
lock  of  the  first  drawer,  and  of  the  second.  It  was  a key 
which  opened  all,  after  it  had  been  well  oiled  to  remove  the 
rust  from  wards  and  locks. 

“The  table  portion  was  let  down  and  supported  on  its 
props,  and  in  the  pigeon-holes  were  papers  in  neat  order, 
and  lying  in  front  of  them  one  or  two  articles  belonging  to 
a lady  of  a very  long-bygone  day,  a small  embroidered 
glove  of  curious  fashion,  a trinket,  and  a vellum-bound 
MS.  missal,  exquisitely  illuminated,  and  with  embroidered 
silken  markers  between  some  of  the  pages.  As  we  turned 
the  leaves  a spray  of  jasmine,  perfectly  preserved  as  to 
form,  but  in  a transparent  state,  slid  out  and  lay  distinct  on 
the  polished  wood,  and  a little  way  farther  on  in  the  book 
a letter,  unfinished  and  unsigned,  was  discovered.  The 
paper  was  yellow,  the  ink  faded,  and  yet  when  held  to  a 
strong  light  the  writing  was  legible. 

“It  began  with  loving  words,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
Mother  of  some  religious  house  in  France. 

I am  in  no  way  shaken  in  my  resolution  of  devoting  my  future 
to  the  service  of  God , and  of  making  a hospital , for  the  poor  and 
sick , of  my  castle.  Nevertheless , my  kinsman  still  urges  me  to 
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give  up  the  idea  and  to  marry  him.  This  I have  assured  him  I 
can  never  do.  Sometimes  I am  foolish  enough  to  fear  him , as  he 
seems  to  threaten.  If  I die  before  I am  twenty-five  my  fortune  is 
his ; but  I should  have  to  become  evil-minded  indeed  before  that 
circumstance  could  cause  me  alarm.  I have  much  to  tell  you , even 
of  what  has  passed  since  yesterday , but  to-night  I feel  wearied , 
and  in  beginning  this  letter  I have  attempted  too  much.  I will 
go  to  rest  now  and  try  to  sleep.  To-morrow  I shall  continue — 

“ There  was  no  more.  The  letter  had  been  laid  between 
the  pages  of  the  missal,  and  the  hand  that  placed  it  there 
had  never  returned  to  the  task  of  its  completion. 

“ When  the  letter  had  been  read  no  one  had  much  to  say. 
Even  our  two  sceptics  appeared  to  be  at  fault.  The  colonel 
said  nothing;  the  professor  muttered,  “It  is  the  merest 
coincidence  My  friend  and  I were  silent,  and  looked  at 
each  other  as  we  examined  the  transparent  flower-spray  that 
had  dropped  from  the  book,  and  we  remembered  the  gush 
of  fresh  jasmine-scent  on  the  stairs  after  the  first  passing  of 
the  apparition. 

“‘At  all  events,'  said  my  friend,  ‘we  women  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  we  can  find  no  explanation  of  these 
marvels.  It  has  been  a difficult  ordeal,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  it  must  come  to  an  end.' 

“We  departed  the  next  morning,  leaving  the  men  of  the 
party  still  pursuing  their  investigations  in  the  castle.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  followed  us  to  London,  and  have 
since  been  obliged  to  report  their  defeat  to  the  society.” 

“And  Dan?”  asked  Cynthia. 

“ My  friend  has  taken  Dan  into  her  service.  Neither  of 
us  could  ever  forget  his  friendship  under  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances.” 

“And  that  castle  is  there  still?”  said  Befind. 

“It  is  there  still.  I have  not  heard  of  its  having  been 
let  again.  I am  not  sure  that  they  will  find  it  easy  to  get 
even  a caretaker  to  live  in  it.” 
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“ But  if  this  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  how  have 
people  lived  in  it,  as  I suppose  they  must?” 

“ I think  it  has  been  practically  uninhabited,  kept  up  as 
a kind  of  show  place  in  the  neighbourhood ; interesting  old 
rooms  and  furniture,  and  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens, 
until  the  late  owner  bethought  him  of  making  a little  money 
by  it.” 

“ What  is  your  theory  of  the  apparitions,  assuming  them 
to  be  supernatural?” 

“ I can’t  say  I have  any  theory  about  what  is  all  mystery. 
I can’t  but  agree  with  Dan  that  the  lady  is  a blessed  spirit — 
by  the  way,  the  name  ‘Beatrix’  was  embroidered  on  the 
glove,  which  we  locked  up  again  as  we  found  it  in  the 
bureau.  Another  opinion  of  Dan’s  is  that  the  ‘ fellow  with 
the  lanthorn’  is  enduring  a kind  of  spiritual  penal  servitude 
for  his  crime.  Why  a blessed  spirit  should  appear  there 
every  night  to  assist  him  in  doing  his  penance  he  cannot 
explain,  but  he  concludes  that  it  is  all  right  since  God  allows 
it.  At  all  events,  you  wanted  to  know  whether  any  of  my 
investigations  had  left  me  under  the  impression  that  I had 
been  baffled  by  supernatural  agencies.” 

“It  is  amazing!”  said  Cynthia,  breaking  a silence  which 
had  fallen  on  the  three  friends  while  twilight  gathered  round 
them. 

“Everything  is  amazing,”  said  Miss  Greenwood.  “And 
the  most  amazing  thing  is  that  we  take  so  easily  the  wonders 
which  have  ceased  to  be  wonders  through  usage.  We  talk 
about  our  hands  and  our  feet  and  our  sleep  and  our  appe- 
tites as  if  we  had  made  them  ourselves.  We  order  our 
breakfast  for  to-morrow  morning  without  a reflection  on 
the  journey  we  have  to  perform  in  the  meantime,  or  a ques- 
tion as  to  what  might  possibly  occur  to  stop  the  motor 
power  of  the  machinery  that  carries  us.  We  speak — ” 

Olivia  paused.  What  need  to  say  more?  All  three 
lively  minds  were  working  on  the  same  lines. 

Presently  Befind  said: 
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“I  am  glad  that  Cynthia  and  I are  not  sleeping  in 
Oxford  Street.  How  can  you,  Miss  Greenwood?” 

Olivia  smiled. 

“ One  can  get  accustomed,  you  know.  I have  much 
more  courage  than  I had  in  the  days  of  Stradborough 
Castle.  That  is  an  experience  of  ten  years  ago,  and  I 
confess  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  end  in  smoke.” 


CHAPTER  XX 

AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 
WEEK  later  Cynthia  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

Darling  little  Mother , 

This  is  to  give  you  the  usual  good  news. 
We  continue  to  prosper,  but  no  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
source  of  our  good  fortune.  Our  benefactor  remains  wrapped 
in  mystery.  I send  you  a cheque , and  beg  you  will  indulge  your- 
self with  a few  luxuries , besides  relieving  the  wants  of  others 
around  you.  Tell  dear  old  Biddy  Flannery , if  she  hasn't  gone 
to  heaven  yet , that  her  prayer  “ that  blessings  might  folloiv  us 
every  step  of  the  road  ” has  been  answered , and  ask  her  to  keep 
us  still  in  mind. 

Now , Mammy , dearest , I am  going  to  tell  you  something  which 
will  please  you  better  than  the  details  of  shopkeeping.  You  will 
remember  Lady  Leith  Wynflete  for  whom  L made  the  rather 
original  bonnet.  1 think  I told  you  that  we  date  our  beginning 
of  success  from  her  first  visit.  She  has  looked  in  on  us  from  time 
to  time , sometimes  bringing  fresh  customers , sometimes  only  to 
know  how  we  are  getting  on  and  express  some  kind  feeling 
towards  us.  Beffie  and  I have  been  calling  her  our  good  genius; 
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yet  all  her  kindness  had  not  prepared  us  for  the  extraordinary 
thing  that  has  happened . This  was  the  arrival  of  a card  of 
invitation  for  Beffie  and  me  to  a ball  at  Lady  Leith  Wyn- 
flete’s house . I must  tell  you  that  it  did  not  come  here , hut  to 
Miss  Hudson’s,  Baker  Street,  and  we  were  described  on  the  card 
by  our  proper  names,  as  Miss  M‘  Shane  O' Naught  en  and  Miss 
Befinda  M‘Shane  O'Naughten. 

I thought  the  matter  over,  and  concluded  there  was  some 
mistake . It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  straightforward  course 
was  to  see  Lady  Leith  Wynflete  and  ascertain  her  intentions.  I 
called  at  her  house  one  morning,  sent  up  my  card  in  my  real 
name,  and  was  admitted  immediately. 

She  received  me  very  sweetly,  and  smiled  when  I showed  her 
the  invitation  card . 

“Do  you  mean  to  decline  my  ball?”  she  said . “Perhaps 
because  I have  not  paid  you  a visit  of  ceremony  at  your  lodgings. 
Young  girls  do  not  usually  hold  so  fast  by  etiguette  where  their 
elders  are  concerned.  I know  something  of  your  family,  and  am 
acquainted  with  your  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo.” 

I was  more  than  ever  puzzled,  and  I suppose  my  face  expressed 
this,  for  Lady  Leith  Wynflete  laughed.  Could  it  be  that  Aunt 
Drum  had  been  trying  to  get  us  into  society,  and  that  Lady 
Leith  Wynflete  did  not  recognize  me  in  my  hat  and  coat  and 
skirt  as  Madame  Adrienne,  who  had  fitted  her  with  a bonnet? 

“I  want  to  know  what  is  causing  all  this  bewilderment ,”  con- 
tinued Lady  Leith  Wynflete ; “ am  I not  to  have  the  pleasure ?” 

1 recovered  my  presence  of  mind.  “Madam,”  I said,  “is  it 
possible  that  you  do  not  remember  that  you  have  seen  me 
before?” 

“ It  is  not  possible,  my  dear.  You  have  a very  distinct  indi- 
viduality. I have  known  you  as  Madame  Adrienne,  a part  you 
are  playing  for  honourable  reasons ; I wish  to  know  you  as 
Cynthia  M‘ Shane  O'Naughten — in  your  real  character 
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“ But , Lady  Leitli  Wynflete,”  I said , “ you  are  doing  this  out 
of  kindness . I left  Cynthia  at  home  in  the  Bog  of  Turk . Would 
it  not  he  well  to  allow  her  to  stay  there ? Madame  Adrienne  ex- 
pects nothing  but  success  in  her  business.  I)o  not  turn  her  head.” 
“ It  is  a pretty  steady  head,”  she  said , laughing  again. 

“ What  will  your  friends  think?” 

“ Anything  they  please;  leave  that  to  me.” 

“I  may  tell  you  ,”  I persisted , “ that  my  aunt , Lady  Drum- 
sharnbo  has  refused  to  countenance  Madame  Adrienne.” 

“ I know  her,”  said  my  kind  friend , putting  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  my  shoulder.  “ Leave  her  also  to  my  management.” 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  I found  myself  on  affectionate 
terms  with  this  beneficent  lady , and  departed,  having  promised  that 
Beffie  and  I would  be  at  the  ball.  I have  ordered  our  dresses,  of 
white  satin , and,  darling  little  Mother,  you  may  send  us  a loan 
of  your  old  jewels  which  you  have  saved  up  for  us  so  carefully, 
although  it  seemed  so  unlikely  that  we  should  ever  have  an  occa- 
sion for  them  such  as  the  present.  It  will  be  Beffie' s turn  to  write 
to  you  next,  and  she  will  tell  you  how  this  new  event  affects 
her.  Meanwhile , expecting  a letter  from  you,  I am,  with  love, 

y0Ur  CYNTHIA. 

The  jewels  were  sent  with  many  expressions  from  de- 
lighted little  Mother  of  apprehension  lest  they  should  be 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  mail-bags,  or  dropped  in  the  sea, 
or  otherwise  made  away  with.  The  girls  took  them  to 
a jeweller  to  have  them  cleaned,  but  were  shocked  when  he 
suggested  that  they  required  new  setting. 

“ They  are  beautiful,”  said  the  man  of  gems,  “ but 
they  are  not  fashionable.  In  new  settings  they  would 
be  charming.” 

“ I do  not  agree  with  you,”  said  Cynthia.  “ I think 
old-fashioned  jewellery  a great  deal  more  fascinating  in 
design  and  workmanship  than  new,” 
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“If  you  take  them  in  the  hand;  yes,”  said  the  jeweller; 
“ but  worn,  they  do  not  dazzle  and  strike  the  eyes  from  a 
distance.” 

“I  like  an  intrinsically  beautiful  thing  better  than  a 
thing  that  dazzles,”  said  Cynthia;  and  the  jeweller  bowed, 
undertaking  merely  to  polish  up  the  gems. 

On  the  night  of  the  ball  Cynthia  and  Befind,  as  so  bidden, 
took  their  way  to  Lady  Leith  Wynflete’s  house  early,  and 
waited  in  her  boudoir  till  she  appeared  to  conduct  them 
herself  to  the  ball-room,  thus  taking  upon  her  to  be  their 
chaperon.  As  she  saw  them  standing  before  her  in  their 
glistening  white,  with  their  soft,  fresh  complexions  and 
shining  eyes,  she  thought  she  had  never  introduced  two 
lovelier  damsels  to  society.  Restraining  the  expression 
of  her  admiration  for  their  persons,  she  concentrated  her 
attention  on  their  ornaments. 

“ The  dresses  are  perfect,”  she  said,  “ I must  go  to  your 
modiste . And  your  jewels, — where  did  you  get  them?” 

“ Some  of  the  old  O’Naughtens  had  them,  and  somehow 
or  other  they  escaped  Cromwell,”  said  Cynthia.  “ Mother 
sent  them  to  us.” 

“ Ah,  the  little  Mother!”  said  Lady  Leith  Wynflete. 

“Do  you  know  her?”  exclaimed  both  girls  in  a breath. 

“ I have  heard  something  of  her.  You  know  I am 
acquainted  with  your  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo.” 

Again  the  girls  were  puzzled  at  the  mention  of  Aunt 
Drum  as  one  who  made  friends  for  them.  Could  it 
be  that  she  had  repented  of  her  harshness  and  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  amends?  Somehow  it  did  not  seem 
probable,  but  these  girls  were  beginning  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  happening  of  wonderful  things.  At  all  events  they 
dismissed  all  questionings  as  to  how  and  why  as  they  fol- 
lowed Lady  Leith  Wynflete  into  the  ball-room,  which  at 
that  moment  seemed  empty  of  everything  but  lights  and 
flowers.  Very  soon  afterwards  it  was  thronged  with  a 
brilliant  crowd,  the  rhythm  of  music  seemed  to  set  the 
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feet  gliding,  and  the  girls  were  presently  swept  along  with 
the  moving  numbers. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  dance  Cynthia  found  herself  per- 
ceiving faces  which  she  had  seen  before,  and  after  a time 
identifying  several  of  her  customers.  Sometimes  she  fan- 
cied an  observing  gaze  was  fixed  on  her,  and  that  she  was 
recognized;  but  she  felt  no  disturbance  on  this  account, 
remembering  the  protection  and  encouragement  bestowed 
on  her  by  her  hostess. 

She  had  just  finished  one  dance,  and  was  considering  the 
request  of  her  partner  for  another,  when  she  was  aware  of 
a tall  figure  standing  quietly  before  her,  as  if  waiting  for 
her  attention.  Looking  up,  she  saw  the  young  man  who 
had  lost  his  way  on  Turk  about  nine  months  before,  and 
after  wandering  on  his  bicycle  all  night,  had  been  thankful 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Maam  Turk  House  for  bath  and 
breakfast  before  he  started  on  his  travels  again. 

“Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten!”  he  exclaimed.  “Who 
would  have  expected  to  meet  you  here  to-night?” 

Cynthia  smiled,  seeing  in  an  instant  the  morning  land- 
scape, sunshine  on  the  brown  breast  of  Turk,  and  the  sunny 
face  of  the  stranger  upturned  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  where 
she  and  Befind  and  Morrie  were  standing. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  went  on,  answering  her  smile  with- 
out waiting  for  her  speech,  “ you  nearly  blinded  me  that 
morning?  The  little  hard  bit  of  clay  you  threw  down  at 
me  just  hit  me  on  the  brow  above  the  eyelid.” 

“ I did  not  throw  it  at  you.  I did  not  know  anyone  was 
there.  How  could  you  know  it  was  I who  threw  it?” 
“Because  you  looked  guilty  and  alarmed,  while  your 
sisters  took  the  matter  placidly.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  not  blind,  however,”  said 
Cynthia  demurely. 

“Providence,  I am  thankful  to  say,  protected  me.  In- 
deed, everything  that  happened  to  me  on  that  ride  into 
Connaught  was  providential.  Being  on  the  point  of  famish- 
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ing,  I was  saved  by  hospitality.  Never  can  I forget  those 
brown  cakes  for  breakfast,  and  the  new  honey,  and — ” 

Cynthia  laughed,  and  at  that  moment  another  masculine 
voice  said: 

“ Miss  O’Naughten,  this  is  the  dance  you  promised  me.” 

The  hero  of  Turk  fell  back,  and  Cynthia  went  forth  to 
the  dance ; but  after  it  was  over  she  found  that  the  nameless 
young  man  was  at  her  side  again.  She  remembered  that  he 
was  still  without  a name,  though  he  had  not  forgotten  hers. 
It  was  hardly  fair,  but  she  was  not  inclined  to  question 
him. 

“I  think  I never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  dawn 
and  sunrise  over  your  bog  and  hills,”  he  said,  taking  up  the 
conversation  where  he  had  left  it. 

“We  think  it  all  lovely,”  said  Cynthia  simply. 

“And  Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten — I hope  she  is  well. 
How  kind  she  was!  Not  every  lady  would  look  so  benevo- 
lently on  an  unknown  stranger,  who  came  and  departed 
unknown.” 

“Then  the  reserve  was  intentional,”  thought  Cynthia. 
“ How  odd ! And  with  all  this  gratitude ! ” But  she  said : 

“ Mother  is  kind  to  everything  that  comes  near  her.  She 
leaves  a certain  quantity  of  our  walnuts  in  the  grass  for  the 
squirrels,  and  allows  crumbs  for  the  mice.  And  travellers 
are  welcome,  though  of  course  they  are  usually  kitchen 
guests.” 

“I  am  glad  I was  not  sent  to  the  kitchen,”  said  the 
unknown  young  man,  “ though  I am  sure  it  is  an  awfully 
nice  place  at  Maam  Turk  House.  I did  not  deserve  to  be 
taken  to  that  delightful  breakfast-room  and  treated  so  well. 
I was  a mere  beggar,  did  not  even  give  my  name  (for  what 
it  was  worth !)  in  return.  I thought  of  that  afterwards — 
did  you?” 

“We  were  thinking  of  those  who  have  entertained  angels 
unawares,”  said  Cynthia.  “We  have  been  able  to  do  with- 
out knowing  your  name.” 


AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE  l5l 

“I  am  rebuked.  Yet  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
myself  to  you?  My  name  is  Sylvester  Bartram,  at  your 
service.” 

Cynthia  reflected  that  the  sound  of  a name,  after  all, 
made  very  little  difference,  and  while  she  felt  attracted  by 
her  companion's  friendliness  and  frank  charm  of  face  and 
manner,  she  yet  bore  in  mind  that  they  had  never  heard 
from  him  since  that  morning  in  last  autumn,  and  that  this 
was  an  unforeseen  and  accidental  meeting. 

“I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,”  he  said;  “but, 
believe  me,  there  is  a reason  for  my  apparent  negligence.” 

Cynthia  bowed  slightly  but  did  not  speak.  They  were 
sitting  on  a low  seat  just  behind  the  backs  of  some  tall 
people  who  were  talking  fast,  and  in  the  pause  that  followed 
Sylvester  Bartram's  last  statement,  this  conversation  was 
very  audible. 

“Everyone  is  talking  about  it,”  said  a lady.  “They  call 
her  M‘Shane  O’Naughten,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is 
Madame  Adrienne  the  milliner.  How  she  comes  to  be  here 
is  a puzzle.” 

“Why,  haven't  you  heard?”  said  another.  “Quite  long 
ago  I knew  that  she  was  a Russian  princess  enjoying  a new 
experience.” 

“ No,  excuse  me,”  said  another;  “she  comes  from  America, 
but  she  owns  a diamond  mine,  and  is  amusing  herself  with 
playing  at  bonnet-making.” 

“ At  all  events  she  is  a lady,  and  the  thing  is  a freak,” 
said  yet  another.  “ Lady  Leith  Wynflete  is  in  the  secret, 
but  she  will  not  tell.” 

“ Let  it  be  as  it  may,”  said  a man's  voice,  “ she  is  exceed- 
ingly charming.  I wonder  if  she  would  allow  me  to  try  on 
the  bonnets.” 

The  party  moved  away,  and  Cynthia  sat  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  her  colour  a little  heightened,  but  her  mouth 
and  brows  firm  and  undisturbed.  She  looked  up  and  saw 
Bartram  observing  her. 
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“ They  were  talking  about  me,”  she  said.  “ Did  you  know 
that  I keep  a bonnet  shop'?” 

“ I had  heard  something  of  it,  Madame  Adrienne.  Some- 
body hinted  just  now  that  I had  reserved  my  name.” 

“I  reserve  nothing,”  said  Cynthia.  “Lady  Leith  Wyn- 
flete  made  my  acquaintance  as  patronizing  Madame  Adrienne. 
She  chose  to  invite  me  here  as  my  father’s  daughter.  But 
pray  observe  one  thing,  Mr.  Bartram,,  I have  never  sug- 
gested that  my  enterprise  is  the  whim  of  a wealthy  and 
capricious  person.  I am  a woman  of  business,  and  I intend 
to  make  money.  If  the  world  amuses  itself  inventing 
romances  about  me,  am  I responsible?” 

“No,”  said  Bartram,  “but  you  must  let  them  have  their 
way  in  distinguishing  you.” 

“ I am  not  interested  in  the  matter,”  said  Cynthia,  “ nor 
do  I intend  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  remark.  Lady 
Wynflete  has  been  most  kind  in  bringing  me  here  to-night, 
but  I feel  that  my  business  ought  to  occupy  all  my  atten- 
tion.” 

“ You  mean  that  this  is  to  be  your  one  and  only  Cinderella 
ball?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  as  I am  never  to  have  an  opportunity  again, 
will  you  dance  with  me  now?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I am  very  fond  of  dancing.” 

“Then  I do  not  see  why  dressing  other  people’s  heads 
should  make  you  deny  your  own  feet  their  pleasure.” 

But  Cynthia’s  reply  was  lost  in  the  music  as  they  whirled 
away. 

After  that  the  hours  flew,  and  it  was  time  to  leave  off 
dancing  and  depart,  while  Cynthia  was  feeling  that  the 
evening  had  only  begun. 

“My  nephew  will  see  you  home,”  said  Lady  Leith  Wyn- 
flete. “I  perceive  that  you  are  acquainted  with  him 
already — Mr.  Sylvester  Bartram.” 

“ This  is  a night  of  surprises,”  said  Cynthia,  as  she  and 
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Beffie  were  handed  out  of  the  carriage  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal,  by  Sylvester  Bartram  at  Miss 
Hudson's  door. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

SILVERDALE 

HERE  is  the  letter  that  Befind  wrote  to  her  mother  the 
day  after  the  ball : 

Darling  Mother , 

It  is  all  over , and  Cijnthy  and  I are  shop- 
keepers once  more.  You  can't  think  how  beautiful  our  Cynth 
looked  in  her  white  satin;  there  was  really  no  one  to  compare  with 
her  at  the  ball.  Someone  recognized  her  as  Madame  Adrienne 
and  told  it  about , and  there  was  ever  so  much  talk  about  her , 
and  all  kinds  of  curious  stories  circulated  as  to  her  reasons  for 
pretending  to  be  a milliner  and  keeping  a shop  in  Oxford  Street. 
First  she  was  a Russian  princess  with  a romance  in  the  back- 
ground,, but  I think  they  have  finally  settled  that  she  is  an  Ameri- 
can {of  Irish  extraction  on  account  of  our  name),  the  daughter  of 
someone  who  discovered  mines  somewhere  abroad.  Sometimes 
they  are  silver  mines , sometimes  gold , and  just  this  moment  I 
believe  they  are  diamond  mines.  At  all  events , whatever  they  are , 
our  Cynthy  is  their  happy  possessor',  having  inherited  all  her 
father's  wealth.  I am  supposed  to  be  a dowerless  cousin  whom 
she  has  taken  under  her  protection.  Last  night  1 heard  a lady 
stating  to  her  friends  that  she  knew  it  as  a fact  that  as  soon  as 
Madame  Adrienne  was  tired  of  the  shop  she  would  make  it  a 
present  to  her  forewoman  and  go  on  the  stage.  Another  story 
hath  it  that  she  has  refused  four  noblemen , including  a duke , and 
that  in  fact  she  has  adopted  her  present  way  of  life  and  is  trying 
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to  preserve  an  incognita  in  order  to  escape  the  importunities  of 
impecunious  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  every  country  in 
Europe ! 

All  this  has  arisen , we  suppose , out  of  Lady  Wynflete's  kind- 
ness to  us.  The  rooms  are  crowded  to-day  with  persons  who  have 
discovered  that  they  want  new  hats , in  order  that  they  may 
identify  Cynthia  with  the  heroine  of  last  evening.  She  takes  it 
all  so  quietly  that  you  would  not  imagine  she  was  aware  of  it.  It 
is  exceedingly  funny , and  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  acting  in 
a play. 

We  are  a little  puzzled  at  present  about  Aunt  Drumshambo. 
Lady  Leith  Wynflete  has  mentioned  her  to  us  several  times,  and 
appears  to  think  that  she  is  an  affectionate  aunt.  She  was  at  the 
ball  last  night  and  carefully  avoided  us.  I think  she  suffered 
greatly  from  her  astonishment  at  seeing  us,  and  was  afraid  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  lest  she  should  have  to  acknowledge  us.  I 
expect  she  will  let  us  hear  from  her  on  the  subject. 

I must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we  met  at  the  ball  the  young 
man  who  breakfasted  with  us  one  morning,  you  will  remember, 
last  October , and  who  forgot  to  tell  us  his  name.  He  is  a nephew 
of  Lady  Wynflete' s,  Mr.  Sylvester  Bartram.  He  is  ever  so  nice, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Cynthia  the  entire  evening.  He  seems  to 
be  highly  thought  of,  and  perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  attentions 
that  Cynthia  was  so  much  talked  of.  However , she  says  she  will 
not  go  to  any  more  balls.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  asked.  There 
are  not  many  Lady  Leith  Wynfletes.  Here  is  Cynthia  coming 
to  me  for  help,  so  good-bye,  darling  Mother.  Bid  Morrie  write. 
With  love  to  you  and  to  her,  your  loving 

BEFIND. 

Beffie  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  they  would  be  invited 
to  no  more  balls,  for  numerous  cards  arrived  at  Miss  Hud- 
son’s for  the  Miss  M‘Shane  O’Naughtens.  Cynthia,  how- 
ever, was  true  to  her  resolution  to  decline  all  invitations, 
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and  the  white  satin  dresses  were  put  into  bags  and  relegated 
to  a closet  as  garments  not  required  for  present  use,  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Olivia  Greenwood. 

“ You  are  an  extraordinary  girl,”  she  said  to  Cynthia, 
“ and  I think  a foolish  one.  Providence  has  made  friends 
for  you  in  a wonderful  manner  and  you  push  them  away 
from  you.” 

“Oh,  pray  no;  do  not  say  so!”  said  Cynthia.  “Do  I not 
prize  my  friends'?  You  know  I do,  you  who  are  one  of  my 
first  and  best  in  London.  But  Beffie  and  I are  not  going 
to  turn  into  adventuresses.  I shall  not  consent  to  be 
known  as  either  a Russian  princess  or  an  American  million- 
airess. If  anyone  asks  me  in  a straightforward  manner 
who  I am,  I shall  refer  him  to  my  father’s  name  and  place 
in  Connaught,  and — and  to  Cromwell!”  she  added,  laughing. 
“Meanwhile,  I think  I may  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  pre- 
occupation. I wonder  what  would  become  of  the  bonnets 
and  the  customers  if  I were  to  spend  my  nights  in  ball- 
rooms and  my  mornings  in  bed.” 

“You  are  curiously  bent  on  money-getting,”  said  Olivia. 

“For  a good  purpose,”  said  Cynthia.  “My  mother  is  a 
comparatively  young  woman  and  I trust  will  live  for  many 
years,  though  her  delicacy  requires  more  comfort  than  she 
is  able  to  give  herself.  My  intention  is  to  make  enough 
money  to  pay  my  debt  (first)  and  to  settle  an  income  on  my 
mother  sufficient  to  brighten  the  latter  half  of  her  life. 
When  that  is  accomplished  I know  not  what  I may  proceed 
to  do.” 

“It  is  a good  purpose,”  said  Olivia.  “Pardon  me  for 
seeming  unsympathetic  in  order,  to  draw  you  out.  And  I 
confess  I never  could  perceive  that  the  best  bliss  in  life  was 
discovered  through  dancing  at  balls.” 

Morrie’s  reply  to  Befind  was  characteristic. 

Turk  is  horribly  jealous  of  Oxford  Street , she  wrote,  and 
hampers  are  furious  with  envy  of  bonnets.  As  for  me,  I feel 
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myself  a cypher  here , and  am  half -inclined  to  go  over  there  and 
wear  out  those  ivhite  satins  at  the  balls  you  both  so  grandif erously 
decline.  It  was  such  fun  to  see  Mother  take  me  at  my  word 
when  I said  so,  and  to  hear  her  say  piteously : 

“My  dear , I should  be  so  lonely  if  you  were  to  leave  me 1” 
And  when  I kissed  her  reassuringly , she  said:  “ Well , love , I 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  a pity  both  the  kindness  and  the  white 
satin  should  be  wasted”  Seriously , the  little  Mother  would  rather 
have  hampers  than  bonnets , and  ball-rooms  than  either.  So, 
children,  perhaps  I am  after  all  the  person  most  to  be  envied.” 

Beffie  was  right  in  surmising  that  Lady  Drumshambo 
would  call  the  sisters  to  account  for  their  audacity  in 
appearing  at  Lady  Leith  Wynflete’s  ball.  On  the  second 
morning  after  the  eventful  night  Cynthia  received  a missive 
from  her  ladyship : 

I request  you  to  come  and  tell  me  the  meaning  of  your  extra- 
ordinary behaviour  in  pushing  yourself  into  notice  at  a ball  the 
other  night,  also  to  inform  me  of  hoiv  you  came  by  the  invitations, 
which  must  have  been  procured  under  false  pretences.  It  is  not 
very  pleasant  for  me  in  my  position  to  hear  our  ancient  name 
identified  with  that  of  a mock-French  seller  of  bonnets  and  hats. 
Lady  Leith  Wynflete  is  a person  of  distinction,  and  must  have 
been  in  some  manner  imposed  upon.  As  you  have  probably 
mentioned  my  name  in  making  your  arrangements,  I expect  to  be 
called  upon  by  her  to  account  for  this  mountebank  affair. 

To  all  of  which  Cynthia  replied : 

Dear  Aunt, 

1 am  too  busy  to  call  on  you  at  present,  so  pray 
excuse  me.  I do  not  think  you  need  be  uneasy  about  our  move- 
ments. 


Your  dutiful  niece, 


CYNTHIA. 
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“ I wonder  what  she  will  do,”  said  Befind.  “ Will  she  go 
to  Lady  Wynflete  to  complain  of  us?” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Cynthia.  “She  imagines  we  have 
imposed  on  Lady  Wynflete,  and  she  would  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  us.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  her  for  some 
time  at  least.” 

This  conversation  took  place  one  evening,  and  into  the 
midst  of  it  walked  Professor  Anstruther. 

“ I have  come  to  ask  you  to  fulfil  your  promise  of  pay- 
ing a visit  to  Nannette’s  grandmother,”  he  said.  “She 
is  an  invalid,  and  your  presence  will  bring  her  pleasure. 
You  may  remember  my  telling  you  that  Mr.  Tredgold  is 
an  amateur  astronomer.  His  observatory,  which  he  built 
in  the  grounds  of  Silverdale  Grange,  is  looked  on  as  very 
useful  to  science.  He  will  be  delighted  if  you  show  some 
interest  in  it,  as  I fancy  at  least  one  young  lady  will  do.  I 
propose  that  we  run  down  in  the  train  next  Saturday  when 
Miss  Cynthia  will  be  free.  It  is  a drive  of  only  a few  miles 
from  Silverdale  Station.  You  can  be  in  town  again  as 
early  as  you  please  on  Monday  morning.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  we  are  to  stay  a day  and  two 
nights  in  a house  with  an  observatory  belonging  to  it?” 
cried  Befind. 

“Exactly;  as  part  of  the  establishment.  Only  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  hall  door.  I have  told  my  friend  of 
Miss  Beffie’s  enthusiasm,  and  he  is  quite  anxious  to  see  her.” 
“Oh,  Cynthia!”  cried  Befind,  appealingly. 

“Well,  dear,  I am  not  going  to  be  a spoil-sport.  I have 
taken  no  vow  against  friends,  only  to  keep  away  from 
fashionable  folks  who  take  me  on  a false  understanding.” 
“You  will  not  find  anything  very  fashionable  about  the 
Tredgolds,”  said  Anstruther.  “They  are  scarcely  more 
known  in  the  gay  world  than  myself.  Their  distinction 
lies  quite  in  another  direction.  For  years  Mrs.  Tredgold 
assisted  her  husband  at  his  work,  which  was  between  them 
a work  of  love,  but  since  delicate  health  set  in  she  has  been 
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obliged  to  give  it  up.  Fortunately,  she  has  got  Nannette, 
who,  however,  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled.  But  it  is  a 
delightful  household,  at  least  I find  it  so.  All  the  literary 
and  scientific  news  of  the  world  flows  in  there,  and  over  the 
house  is  that  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  and  good-humour 
which  is,  I think,  only  to  be  found  where  minds  and  hearts 
are  equally  well  exercised  and  nourished.” 

“It  sounds  very  fine,”  said  Cynthia  mischievously,  “but 
I hope  the  bodies  are  a little  catered  for  too.” 

“You  shall  judge  of  that,”  said  Anstruther.  “For  my 
part,  I am  always  too  much  pampered  when  I am  there.” 

“ Beffie  and  I have  never  been  accustomed  to  much  pam- 
pering,” said  Cynthia,  laughing.  “ I was  thinking  of  poor 
Mrs.  Tredgold.” 

“ She  does  not  account  herself  poor,  I assure  you,”  said 
the  professor.  “ She  is  very  proud  of  having  helped  her 
husband,  and  she  helps  him  still  with  her  sympathy.  She 
is  the  most  amiable  and  happy  invalid  I have  ever  met 
with.” 

“Well,”  said  Cynthia  “you  know  I am  a matter-of-fact 
creature,  and  please  don’t  persuade  me  that  I ought  to  live 
with  my  head  in  the  clouds  to  the  detriment  of  my  bonnets. 
One  romantic  person  in  a family  is  enough;  don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Anstruther?” 

“Quite,”  said  Anstruther,  as  his  eyes  rested  with  satis- 
faction upon  Befind. 

So  the  Saturday-to-Monday  visit  to  Silverdale  Grange 
was  arranged.  The  girls  provided  pretty  silver-gray  dresses 
with  delicate  white  chemisettes  and  black  featherecf  hats. 
They  had  also  nice  black  satin  frocks  for  the  evenings.  On 
the  appointed  day  they  took  their  seats  in  the  train  with 
Professor  Anstruther,  who  had  such  a quiet,  brotherly  way 
with  him  that  it  was  quite  a pleasure  to  be  so  taken  care  of. 

“You  see  I am  old  enough  to  be  your  chaperon,”  he 
said  to  them,  “though  so  wise  and  independent  a lady  as 
Miss  Cynthia  scarcely  needs  one.” 
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It  was  a bright  day  towards  the  end  of  September,  the 
woods  dashed  with  scarlet  and  gold  making  a blaze  here 
and  there  in  the  landscape  as  the  train  spun  along.  The 
girls  had  never  been  in  a country  part  of  England  before, 
and  were  interested  in  all  they  saw,  especially  in  the  quaint, 
cosy,  red-roofed  cottages  in  their  gardens,  so  different  from 
the  poor  cabins  on  the  stony  lands  of  Galway.  They  com- 
pared notes  with  their  friend  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  respective  habitations,  and  in  a lively  dis- 
cussion on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  peasantry  of 
different  countries  the  two  hours  of  the  journey  flew  past 
with  incredible  speed.  As  they  reached  their  station 
Anstruther  sprang  out,  and  they  heard  a voice  which 
Cynthia  recognized  cry  out : 

“ Hullo,  Anstruther ! ” 

“Why,  Bartram!  Where  have  you  dropped  from?  I 
thought  you  had  gone  out  with  that  party  to  America ! ” 

“ Changed  my  mind  and  stayed  at  home.  I haven’t  been 
in  England  at  this  season  for  about  five  or  six  years.  It’s 
quite  a delightful  novelty  to  find  myself  here.” 

“ I should  think  it  was.” 

“Almost  as  great  as  to  see  you  about  the  world  in  the 
light  of  day.  Excuse  me,  I have  come  to  meet  some  young 
ladies  expected  at  the  Grange.  Offered  my  services  to 
Tredgold  to  drive  them  across.” 

“Really!  Then  I hope  you  will  drive  me  too,  for  I am 
acting  as  escort  to  the  young  ladies.” 

“The  Miss  M’Shane  O’Naughtens?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  of  course!  I forgot.  You  and  old  Tredgold  are 
chums.  But  I did  not  know  you  were  so  intimate  with  the 
young  ladies.” 

The  next  minute  the  girls  were  handed  out  of  the  train 
by  their  two  friends,  and  the  party  of  four  seated  themselves 
in  a high  trap  behind  two  spirited  horses.  Sylvester  Bar- 
tram  took  the  reins,  and  meadows,  woods,  and  pasture 
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lands  began  running  a race  with  the  travellers  against  the 
sunshine  and  breezes. 

Bartram  had  placed  Cynthia  beside  him. 

“The  Tredgolds  are  neighbours  of  my  aunt’s  down  here,” 
he  said,  flicking  his  whip.  “Silverdale  Park  is  not  very 
far  from  the  Grange.  My  aunt  has  told  me  how  sternly 
you  have  been  reserving  yourself  for  business.  No  possi- 
bility of  meeting  you  in  London.  By  the  merest  chance 
I learned  what  favoured  individuals  were  our  friends,  the 
Tredgolds.  Little  Nannette  is  a favourite  of  mine,  and  I 
feel  bound  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  grandmama  from  time 
to  time,  because  she  knew  my  mother.  Dear  old  Tredgold 
has  turned  all  his  horses  and  traps  into  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  so  he  sometimes  takes  a loan  of  my  locomotives. 
When  I heard  you  were  coming  I asked  leave  to  act  as 
carrier,  and  in  return  was  invited  to  be  of  the  house  party. 
I hope  you  will  not  find  me  a bore.” 

“If  I do  I will  tell  you,”  said  Cynthia,  laughing  at  his 
deprecating  tone,  which  seemed  droll  considering  his  usual 
air  of  satisfaction  with  all  the  world,  including  his  own  six 
feet  of  wholesome  manhood. 

“I  shall  live  in  fear  then,”  he  said.  “By  the  way,  do 
you  ride?  I keep  a lot  of  horses  at  my  aunt’s  place,  and 
I should  like  of  all  things  to  give  you  a mount.” 

“I  am  afraid  I know  as  little  about  horses  as  about 
astronomy,”  said  Cynthia.  “ All  our  horses  and  traps  were 
also  long  ago  turned — well,  if  not  into  astronomical  instru- 
ments, at  least  into  things  as  little  available  for  our  present 
amusement.  Just  now  I have  no  way  of  getting  about 
except  on  my  feet,  for  we  left  our  cycles  at  home,  not 
feeling  it  likely  that  we  should  need  them  in  London.” 

“ What  a plucky  thing  it  was  of  a girl  like  you  to  leave 
your  beautiful  home  and  come  over  here  to  struggle  with 
trades-people ! I can’t  imagine  how  you  could  venture  to 
set  about  it.” 

“A  friend  made  it  easy  for  me.” 
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“ Ah,  yes!  as  to  funds;  I have  heard  that  story.  Lady 
Drumshambo,  wasn’t  it?” 

“I  wonder  why  everyone  concludes  that  it  must  have 
been  she.  And  she  is  so  exceedingly  angry  with  me.” 

“ Old  ladies  will  do  the  oddest  things,  and  pretend  they 
are  doing  something  quite  the  reverse.  Now  there  is  my 
aunt — ” 

“Lady  Leith  Wynflete?” 

“Yes.  I don’t  mean  to  call  her  an  old  lady,  but  you 
can’t  think  how  nice  she  can  be  to  a graceless  nephew.” 

“ I should  think  she  would  be  nice  to  anybody.  And  she 
can  do  very  peculiar  things  too;  witness  her  conduct  to 
Madame  Adrienne.” 

“ Really,  I am  dying  to  get  into  that  shop,”  said  Bartram. 
“Couldn’t  you  sell  me  something  or  other?  Mightn’t  you 
invent  a new  sort  of  full-dress  hat?  The  object  we  have  to 
carry  on  our  heads  is  simply  odious,  besides  being  uncom- 
fortable; and  a young  lady  who  can  manipulate  heather 
into  anything  at  all  that  she  likes  to  make  of  it — ” 

“Where  did  you  hear  that  story  of  the  heather?”  asked 
Cynthia,  in  surprise. 

“Where  should  I not  hear  of  it?”  said  Bartram.  “You 
told  it  to  somebody,  and  somebody  told  my  aunt.  A thing 
like  that  flies;  anything  out  of  the  common,  you  know.” 

“No  one  knew  about  it  but  Aunt  Drumshambo.” 

“That  good  lady  again!  And  who  more  capable  of  con- 
fiding it  to  another?  But  here  we  are  at  the  Grange.  Is 
it  not  a fine  old  place?  That  curious  object  in  the  distance 
among  the  trees  is  the  observatory.  And  here  is  dear  old 
Tredgold  coming  out  to  meet  us.  What  a stare  he  gives  us 
through  his  great  glasses.  I bet  you  he  thinks  we  are  a 
comet ! ” 

If  this  delusion  existed  it  was  soon  dispelled,  for  Mr. 
Tredgold  hastened  forward  to  welcome  his  visitors,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a bicycle  dashed  up  with  a little  figure 
perched  on  the  wheel,  a scarlet  cap,  slim  brown  legs,  and 
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a short  tunic  flying  in  the  same  direction  as  the  long  flaxen 
hair  from  under  the  cap. 

“I  told  you  I should  be  home  from  my  ride  in  time, 
Gran’pa!”  cried  Nannette,  springing  to  the  ground.  “I 
want  to  see  the  pretty  lady  who  made  my  hat.  Gran’ma 
was  so  pleased  with  it,  Madame  Adrienne!” 

Everyone  laughed. 

“ This  is  not  Madame  Adrienne,  Nannette,”  said  Bartram. 
“This  is  Miss  Cynthia  O’Naughten.” 

“Is  she  not  coming'?”  cried  the  little  girl.  “And  I did 
so  want  to  show  her  to  Gran’ma.  Well,  you  are  very  like 
her!”  she  added,  nodding  her  head  at  Cynthia.  “Perhaps 
you  are  her  sister.” 

“This  is  her  sister,”  said  Bartram,  indicating  Befind. 

“Oh,  is  she!”  running  up  to  Beffie.  “Are  you? — But 
you  are  not  so  like  her  as  the  other  lady  is.  However,  you 
are  both  very  nice,  ever  so  nice,”  said  Nannette,  “and  I 
am  glad  you  have  come.  Please  ask  Gran’ma  not  to  send 
me  to  school.  Were  you  ever  at  school  when  you  were 
little?” 

And  so  she  kept  prattling  all  the  way  up  to  the  hall  door, 
and  rushed  on  before  the  party  into  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

“A  FELLOW  FEELS  SO  SMALL” 

THEY  were  led  to  a room  which  was  half-library  and  half- 
sitting-room, the  walls  lined  with  books,  and  flowers 
and  comfortable  litter  all  around.  Mrs.  Tredgold,  a pale, 
gentle-looking  lady  was  half-sitting,  half-reclining  on  a sofa 
near  a window  looking  on  the  brilliant  woods,  and  beside 
her  was  a table  with  writing  materials.  She  did  not  appear 
by  any  means  an  alarmingly  intellectual  person,  and  yet  she 
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had  done  much  good  work,  and  she  still  did  something  to 
help  her  husband. 

“ You  will  forgive  a lazy  hostess  for  not  coming  out  to 
meet  you,”  she  said,  holding  a hand  of  Cynthia  and  a hand 
of  Befind.  “No  really,  my  dears,  I am  not  suffering  much; 
it  is  one  of  my  very  stiff  days,  that  is  all,  and  here  I am. 
Perhaps  in  a few  hours’  time  I may  be  able  to  go  about  a 
little  with  the  help  of  this,”  touching  a crutch  which  stood 
beside  her. 

The  house  was  comfortable  and  pretty  in  parts,  and  with 
a certain  stateliness  in  other  parts,  yet  there  was  something 
about  it  here  and  there  which  reminded  one  that  the 
carriages  and  horses,  with  perhaps  some  other  luxuries,  had 
been  turned  into  astronomical  instruments.  The  girls  were 
lodged  in  two  pretty  rooms  close  together.  When  they  had 
taken  possession  of  them,  Beffie  came  hovering  in  to  Cynthia. 

“Oh,  Cynth,  I wonder  need  we  put  on  low  necks  for 
dinner!  If  we  do  we  shall  not  be  invited  to  the  observatory. 
It  will  be  said  that  we  are  not  dressed  suitably  for  it.” 

“Well,  dear,  I don’t  see  how  we  can  avoid  such  a misfor- 
tune. We  must  behave  like  ladies  first,  and  then  wait  to 
be  directed  by  our  hostess  afterwards.  Besides,  Beffie,  you 
look  exceedingly  sweet  in  that  black  satin  evening- frock, 
and  I should  like  you  to  appear  well  among  strangers. 
Mother  would  wish  it,  and  here  are  some  exquisite  roses 
which  Mr.  Bartram  gave  me  to  wear,  and  I will  share 
them  with  you.” 

“Somebody  else  will  look  beautiful  at  all  events,”  said 
Befind,  smiling  at  Cynthia,  who  stood  fresh  as  a rose  herself 
in  her  evening  attire. 

“But  perhaps,”  she  said,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  half- 
closed  door  as  she  retreated  to  obey  Cynthia,  “perhaps  they 
may  take  us  up  there  quite  late,  and  allow  us  to  prepare 
for  it.” 

“What  sort  of  preparation  would  you  make!”  said 
Cynthia,  arranging  her  roses.  “Put  on  all  your  most 
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gorgeous  robes,  like  Tycho  Brah6  when  he  went  into  the 
presence  of  the  hosts  of  heaven.” 

“ Oh,  Cynthy,  what  a tease  you  are ! As  if  you  did  not 
know  what  I mean.  Mr.  Anstruther  told  me  he  would 
never  allow  me  to  go  to  an  observatory  unless  I were  very 
well  wrapped  up.  It  is  such  a cold  place  in  the  nighttime.” 
“ My  Beffie,  I am  glad  he  is  inclined  to  take  care  of  you, 
else  I should  be  a little  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of 
your  star-madness.  In  the  present  case,  don’t  you  think 
Mrs.  Tredgold  would  lend  us  a few  pairs  of  blankets?” 

But  Befind  had  closed  her  chamber  door. 

At  dinner  the  conversation  flitted  from  stars  to  bonnets, 
and  from  bonnets  back  to  stars,  until  at  last  Mr.  Tredgold  and 
Professor  Anstruther  became  absorbed  in  the  subject  which 
was  so  deeply  interesting  to  both,  leaving  Bartram,  Cynthia, 
and  Mrs.  Tredgold,  who  had  made  her  way  to  the  dinner- 
table  with  the  aid  of  her  husband  and  the  crutch,  to  keep 
up  much  lively  chatter  on  more  ordinary  matters.  Mean- 
while Befind  sat  silent,  listening  intently  to  all  that  passed 
between  the  two  astronomers,  her  eyes  sometimes  fixed  on 
their  faces,  sometimes  tracing  the  pattern  on  the  table-cloth. 
Presently  Mr.  Tredgold  said  to  Anstruther : 

“ If  you  care  to  come  up  to  the  observatory  just  now,  I 
will  show  you  what  I mean.” 

“The  sky  is  clear,  I think,”  said  Anstruther,  and  glanced 
at  Beffie,  whose  attention  he  had  been  conscious  of  all  the 
time.  A bright  colour  rose  on  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked 
back  at  him  wistfully. 

“ Here  is  a young  lady  who  would  like  to  accompany  us, 
I think,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Tredgold. 

“Well,  then,  she  shall,”  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  beaming 
approval  on  Beffie.  He  was  a blue-eyed,  large-featured 
man  with  a big  brow  and  loose,  rather  long  hair  almost  as 
yellow  as  his  granddaughter’s.  Anstruther ’s  clear-cut  brow, 
piercing  eyes,  and  close-cropped  dark  head  looked  well 
beside  him  by  contrast. 
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“Everyone  is  welcome  up  in  my  watch-tower,’’  continued 
the  host.  “Edith,  dear,”  to  his  wife,  “you  mustn’t  think 
of  it.  But  the  young  people — ” 

Beffie  looked  appealingly  at  Cynthia,  who  answered  her 
by  saying:  “I  should  like  to  go  too,  if  Mrs.  Tredgold  will 
not  mind.  It  is  such  a rare  opportunity.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tredgold,  “nothing  delights  me 
more  than  to  see  my  guests  enjoy  the  splendid  entertain- 
ment my  husband  can  give  them.  Some  persons  do  not 
care  for  it.” 

“I  confess  I am  not  a fanatic  on  the  subject,”  said 
Bartram  apologetically.  “I  always  feel  that  one  sun  is 
enough  for  me,  and  all  those  others  are  a little  confusing. 
And  then  when  you  talk  of  other  inhabited  worlds  a fellow 
feels  so  small ! ” 

“Disappointed  that  the  whole  universe  has  not  been 
made  for  himself?”  said  Mrs.  Tredgold,  laughing. 

“Yes;  and  a lot  of  questions  come  up  which  would 
prevent  one  taking  an  interest  in — hats  or  bonnets  or 
anything,”  he  said,  glancing  at  Cynthia.  “Still,  I somehow 
always  feel  exhilarated  by  a climb  up  to  that  high  place 
where  Mr.  Tredgold  is  so  fond  of  trying  to  find  out  things 
that  I don’t  want  to  know.” 

“Well,  I think  you  must  come  into  the  drawing-room  at 
once  and  have  coffee,  and  then  we  must  wrap  you  up  very 
warmly.  Miss  Cynthia,  it  would  be  well  if  you  and  your 
sister  would  change  your  dresses,  and  then  I shall  find  you 
some  muffling.” 

As  they  walked  among  the  trees  and  across  the  lawns 
under  the  frosty  starlight,  Bartram  and  Cynthia  seemed 
somehow  left  alone  in  a minority,  for  Mr.  Tredgold  had 
taken  possession  of  Beffie,  and  had  drawn  her  hand  through 
his  big  arm,  and  Anstruther  walked  on  the  other  side  of 
her.  Thus  encouraged,  Bartram  made  confession  to 
Cynthia. 

“I  assure  you,”  he  said,  “that  though  I would  not  for 
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worlds  disappoint  the  dear  Tredgolds,  I positively  hate  this 
thing  of  pulling  down  fire  from  heaven  to  throw  it  in  your 
face.  I sat  in  the  chair  once  and  haven’t  got  over  it  yet. 
How  much  nicer  it  would  be  to  have  a song  in  the  drawing- 
room, pleasure  which  could  be  shared  with  that  good, 
unselfish  woman  we  have  left  alone ! ” 

“ Why  did  you  come,  then?”  asked  Cynthia,  “and  do  you 
sing?” 

“My  singing  is  not  much  worth  listening  to;  but  if  you 
ask  why  I came,  well,  I came  for  you.  I knew  you  would  go 
with  your  sister,  and  I thought  this  walk  under  the  stars 
with  you  would  be  awfully  sweet.” 

“ But  I thought  you  objected  to  the  stars!”  said  Cynthia. 
“Not  this  kind  of  stars,”  said  Bar  tram,  with  an  upward 
wave  of  his  hand.  “These  are  the  stars  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  from  one’s  childhood — mild,  beneficent, 
twinkling  eyes  looking  down  at  one.  I don’t  want  them 
changed  into  huge  fires,  charging  about  like  express  trains 
and  threatening  to  run  us  down  at  any  moment.” 

“ When  I was  small,”  said  Cynthia,  “ I was  told  by  my 
nurse  that  the  stars  were  the  light  of  heaven  shining 
through  little  holes  in  the  floor.  I used  to  watch  them, 
hoping  that  some  angel  would  put  his  foot  in  one  and  break 
it  into  a bigger  hole  so  that  I could  see  a little  of  what  was 
going  on  up  there.  Beffie  was  always  seeing  things  that  I 
could  not  see  even  then.  She  waked  me  one  night  to  tell 
me  she  had  seen  an  archangel  come  out  of  the  blue,  that  he 
had  a trumpet,  and  that  therefore  she  was  sure  it  was  going 
to  be  the  last  day  immediately.” 

“ What  did  you  say  to  her  ? ” 

“I  told  her  to  go  back  to  bed.  That  if  the  trumpet 
sounded  it  would  be  sure  to  wake  her.” 

“ Poor  little  star-gazer!  How  did  she  take  such  a snub ?” 
“ She  said  she  could  not  sleep,  thinking  that  there  would 
never  be  another  night,  and  that  we  had  better  get  up  and 
say  our  prayers.  I said  that  we  had  said  our  prayers 
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faithfully,  that  night  was  the  time  for  sleep,  and  that  God 
would  take  care  of  us  whether  there  was  to  be  another 
night  or  not.  In  a few  minutes  she  went,  I am  happy  to 
say,  shivering  to  bed,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  sound 
asleep.” 

“And  when  did  she  begin  to  discover  that  the  stars  were 
not  archangels,  but  other  worlds'?” 

“ Oh,  she  saw  something  in  a magazine  about  Mars,  and 
that  was  enough ! Providence  has  been  very  good  to  her  in 
bringing  us  here,  I think.” 

“And  good  to  more  than  to  her.  If  I could  assure 
myself  that  Providence  was  specially  occupied  in  looking 
after  an  erratic  chap  like  me,  I should  say  it  was  I who  had 
chiefly  benefited  by  the  arrangements  that  brought  you  to 
this  country.” 

“You  are  very  polite,”  said  Cynthia.  “ I have  noticed 
it  before.  But  don’t  you  think  we  may  as  well  follow  the 
others?  Though  I am  not,  as  you  say,  a fanatic,  I do  take 
some  interest  in  the  wonders  that  are  to  be  seen.” 

Bartram  bowed  and  led  the  way  up  to  the  wonder- 
revealing  telescope. 

“It  is  Mars  that  is  on  to-night,”  he  whispered  to  Cynthia 
as  they  approached  the  seers.  “I  heard  Tredgold  say  so. 
What  if  we  should  detect  some  fellows  steering  their  boats 
on  the  canals?  If  so,  this  will  be  an  eventful  evening. 
Herschel  will  for  the  future  stand  behind  Bartram.” 

They  smothered  their  laughter  and  approached  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  three  who  were  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  heavens.  It  was  not  Mars  which  was  then  under 
observation,  but  the  great  mystery  of  the  Milky  Way, 
with  its  myriads  of  stars  fused  together  by  distance  into 
dim  white  clouds,  and  its  openings  of  darkness  into  fathom- 
less space.  Beffie  was  gazing,  and  as  the  two  astronomers 
talked,  the  listening  pair  caught  such  words  as  “ galactic 
gleam  ”,  “ disc  theory  ”,  and  “ starless  intervals  ”. 

Befind,  who  had  been  instructed  as  to  what  she  was  to 
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see,  sat  gazing  long,  overwhelmed  by  the  immensities 
revealed  to  her,  the  deserts  of  darkness  immeasurable, 
separating  the  sun  - populations  each  from  each,  as  they 
circled  forward  in  their  rings  and  zones,  farther  and  farther 
from  us  into  incalculable  distance. 

“And  are  all  those  suns  the  mothers  of  worlds  like  ours'?” 
she  asked  at  last,  withdrawing  her  eyes  from  the  amazing 
vistas  above.  “And  do  people  like  us  live  in  them1?  Do 
they  live  and  die  like  us,  and  have  they  souls  like  ours  to 
live  for  ever?” 

“My  dear  child,”  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  “you  ask  questions 
which  we  should  all  desire  to  be  able  to  answer.  As  well 
might  a dweller  in  the  country,  seeing  the  smoke  of  London 
from  his  attic  window,  give  an  account  of  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  households  pro- 
ducing that  smoke.  Our  vision  is  limited,  and  even  as  to 
what  we  see  we  can  only  guess  and  speculate.  Still,  as 
among  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  man  is  one  which 
assures  us  that  the  fire -bodies  of  heaven  are  all  compact  of 
the  same  chemical  ingredients,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
pass  through  the  same  processes  as  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  produce  the  same  results.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  we  are  not  the  only  one  little 
world  among  myriads  that  God  has  made  and  peopled 
with  creatures  to  love  and  serve  Him?”  asked  Befhe.  “If 
that  be  so,  how  gloriously  big  God  is,  and  how  magnificent 
His  universe !” 

“ I agree  with  you,  my  dear;  I agree  with  you,”  said 
Tredgold.  “ I think  that  the  Creator  has  followed  one 
vast  design  ever  since  the  beginning  of  His  work,  with 
infinite  variety  included  in  an  unvarying  whole.  I cannot 
see  why,  if  our  sun  is  made  to  produce  our  world  and  our 
world  to  produce  us,  and  us  to  give  Him  loving  creatures 
for  the  populating  of  His  eternal  kingdom,  the  other  suns, 
however  countless  their  number,  however  distant  from  our 
ken,  should  not  be  occupied  in  following  the  same  laws,  and 
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carrying  out  the  same  purpose.  I cannot  imagine  any  argu- 
ment against  such  a conclusion,  except  the  bare  fact  that  we 
do  not  positively  know.” 

“ That  gives  me  such  a sense  of  exultation  as  I cannot 
express,”  said  Beffie.  “ I have  often  thought,  even  long 
ago,  that  when  God  had  made  all  the  things  we  know  of, 
He  would  be  sure  to  make  more.  I felt  that  His  power 
would  never  cease  to  work,  just  as  I felt  sure  that  His 
intention  was  to  make  everyone  happy  in  the  end,  if 
wickedness  would  not  try  to  frustrate  Him.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  He  will  have  plenty,  through  His  own 
goodness,  to  populate  His  kingdom,  and  none  need  stay 
outside  except  those  who  would  rather  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
I hold  it  as  one  of  His  bounties  to  allow  us,  at  this  time  of 
our  world,  to  see  into  the  working  of  His  design  so  far, 
after  our  many  mistakes  and  our  strivings  in  the  dark.  As 
the  mind  of  man  develops  and  expands  with  the  ages  He 
gives  it  material  to  work  upon,  and  only  the  embrutedly 
vain  in  their  own  conceit  can  refuse  to  take  such  gratuities 
humbly  from  His  hand.” 

Mr.  Tredgold  spoke  with  a kind  of  solemn  excitement. 

“ Bravo!”  said  Bartram,  stepping  forward.  “I  always 
looked  on  this  as  a sort  of  pagan  business  till  now.  I 
like  your  exposition,  Mr.  Tredgold.” 

“I  never  heard  him  come  out  in  this  manner  before,” 
whispered  Anstruther  to  Bartram  and  Cynthia,  “ though  I 
always  felt  the  colour  of  his  views.  We  owe  it  to  your 
sister  that  we  have  heard  him  so  speak,  Miss  Cynthia.” 

Then  Bartram  and  Cynthia  looked  up  into  the  in- 
conceivable regions  overhead  and  felt  their  lively  mood 
subdued. 

“I  am  awfully  impressed,”  said  Bartram,  “but  an  igno- 
rant fellow  like  me  gets  it  on  his  spirits  somehow.  Miss 
Cynthia,  will  you  come  back  across  the  lawns  with  me  to 
see  how  dear  Mrs.  Tredgold  is  getting  on  in  our  absence? 
She  must  be  pretty  lonely  by  this  time.” 
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“ Don’t  stay  here  till  you  catch  cold,  Beffie,”  said  Cynthia, 
preparing  to  go. 

“ I will  take  care  of  that,”  said  Anstruther. 

Bartram  undertook  to  lead  the  way  back  to  the  house, 
but  was  so  long  about  it  that  Cynthia,  although  she  found 
his  companionship  very  pleasant,  began  to  think  him  rather 
stupid  on  one  point. 

“ 1 fear  you  have  no  organ  of  locality,”  she  said,  laughing. 
“Now  I am  sure  you  have  taken  the  wrong  path,  and  that 
the  one  I wished  to  take  was  the  one  we  wanted.  Had  we 
followed  it  we  should  have  been  at  the  house  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ago.” 

“Should  we?  Well,  I am  glad  we  did  not  take  it,”  said 
Bartram.  “I  do  so  love  a stroll  in  the  open  air  by  star- 
light.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

“NO  ONE  ELSE  COULD  HAVE  DONE  IT  ” 

THE  next  day  it  was  found  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  the  whole  party  to  lunch  with  Lady  Leith 
Wynflete,  and  on  arriving  at  Silverdale  Park,  the  girls  were 
informed  that  their  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo,  was  in  the 
house,  and  expecting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them. 
She,  however,  deferred  this  pleasure  as  long  as  she  was  able, 
not  making  herself  visible  to  them  until  the  company  were 
sitting  down  to  table. 

Then  they  perceived  that  her  tone  of  hostility  towards 
them  was  softened  to  one  of  mild  displeasure  and  pensive 
regret  at  their  extravagant  conduct. 

“ You  are  so  good,  dear  Lady  Wynflete,”  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head  with  playful  reproach  at  her  hostess,  “ too 
good  to  these  naughty  children,  who  are  lowering  the  pres- 
tige of  an  old  family  by  going  into  trade  and  associating 
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with  trades  persons.  You  are  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them, 
but  I as  a relative  naturally  feel  hurt  by  their  conduct.” 

“ Oh,  come  now,  Lady  Drumshambo ! ” said  Anstruther; 
“ you  don’t  suppose  that  we  are  unaware  of  your  kindness 
in  having  enabled  Miss  O’Naughten  to  carry  out  her  very 
pretty  whim.  Do  you  suppose  we  have  not  heard  of  the 
heather  hat  and  all  that  came  of  it?” 

Lady  Drumshambo  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  and 
gazed  questioningly  at  the  professor. 

“ I can’t  imagine  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 

“Ah,  well!  we  must  not  press  persons  to  acknowledge 
their  generous  acts  if  they  choose  to  keep  them  secret,”  said 
Bar  tram. 

Lady  Drumshambo  was  silent,  and  actually  blushed,  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  on  her. 

“ You — you  spoke  of  a heather  hat,”  she  said  to  Anstru- 
ther  presently.  “ How  can  it  signify  ? What  does  anyone 
know  about  it?” 

“ I happened  to  be  present  one  day  when  a certain  young 
lady  wore  a charming  hat  constructed  ingeniously  by  herself 
out  of  the  mountain  heather.  A distinguished  relative  ex- 
pressed her  admiration  of  it  warmly,  and  stated  that  the 
maker  of  the  hat  would  be  certain  to  amass  a fortune  were 
she  to  enter  the  lists  as  a milliner  among  London  milliners. 
The  younger  lady  at  once  presented  the  hat  to  her  friend, 
and  at  the  same  time  remarked  that  if  she  only  possessed 
capital  for  the  venture  it  would  be  her  wish  to  engage 
in  it.” 

“How  have  you  been  made  aware  of  all  this?”  asked 
Lady  Drumshambo,  beginning  to  grow  very  red  under  the 
artistic  tintings  which  went  to  support  her  theory  of  an 
eastern  family  descent  and  colouring. 

“ In  the  simplest  way;  I was  present  on  the  occasion.” 

“Beally !” 

“ I was  a guest  at  Drumshambo  Castle  at  the  time,  an 
honour  which  I fully  appreciated.  My  hostess  directed  me 
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to  remain  writing  my  letters  at  a side-table  whilst  she  re- 
ceived her  youthful  friends — ” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  broke  forth  Bartram,  “why  embarrass 
Lady  Drumshambo  by  trying  to  oblige  her  to  acknowledge 
her  sympathetic  act.  There  are  persons,  as  I have  said,  who 
would  much  rather  their  proceedings  of  this  kind  were 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.” 

Lady  Drumshambo  glanced  rapidly  round,  and  saw  ad- 
miration in  the  eyes  of  her  friends.  Even  Cynthia  and 
Beffie  were  gazing  towards  her  with  an  expression  she  had 
never  seen  on  their  faces  before.  The  girls  were  feeling 
impressed  by  the  conviction  of  Anstruther  and  Bartram 
with  regard  to  their  aunt’s  generosity,  and  a wave  of  re- 
morse passed  over  their  hearts.  How  was  it  that  they  had 
so  misunderstood  her  eccentricity?  They  must  have  done 
so,  as  she  did  not  now  repudiate  the  generous  act  with 
which  she  was  openly  accredited;  for  Lady  Drumshambo 
made  no  reply  to  Bartram’s  last  words,  but  dropped  her 
eyes  modestly  on  her  plate.  Lady  Wynflete’s  eyes  were 
also  busily  engaged  with  the  fruit  she  was  dissecting,  while 
a slight  smile  touched  the  corners  of  her  mouth;  and  Bar- 
tram, as  if  to  spare  Lady  Drumshambo’s  feelings,  rather 
ostentatiously  changed  the  conversation. 

That  evening,  when  Bartram  and  Anstruther  happened 
to  be  alone  together,  Bartram  said: 

“ I say,  Anstruther,  do  you  really  believe  that  old  aunt 
of  Madame  Adrienne’s  gave  her  that  money?” 

“Of  course  I do.  Who  else  could  have  done  it?  And 
have  you  not  asserted  the  fact  as  positively  as  I did,  and  in 
the  lady’s  hearing?” 

“ She’s  an  old  hypocrite!” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  1 can’t  understand  you.  Only  remem- 
ber how  you  praised  her,  and  to  her  face,  this  morning!” 

“ Did  I?  Well,  why  didn’t  she  disclaim  it?” 

“ I don’t  know,  I’m  sure,  except  that  she  felt  she  de- 
served it.” 
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“ Oh,  well,  let  her  have  it ! I only  hope  that  she  will 
be  a little  kind  to  her  nieces  now  that  she  has  got  it.” 
Bartram  then  went  in  search  of  Cynthia,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  she  said  to  him  was : 

“ Mr.  Bartram,  why  are  you  so  convinced  that  it  was 
Aunt  Drumshambo  who  sent  me  that  mysterious  money  ?” 
Bartram  coloured  a little. 

“Oh,  well,  you  see,”  he  said,  “ Anstruther  is  sure  of  it, 
and  I always  make  a point  of  believing  everything  that 
Anstruther  believes ! You  have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to 
live  up  to  him,  and  yet  I am  forever  trying  to  do  it.  His 
ideals  are  as  high  as  the  stars,  his  companions.” 

“ But  why  does  he  feel  so  persuaded  of  this  particular 
thing'?” 

“ He  says  no  one  else  could  have  done  it,  and  he  has  odd 
notions  about  the  good-natured  things  done  by  apparently 
ill-natured  people.” 

“ I quite  agree  with  him,  that  unless  she  did  it  the  matter 
is  a complete  riddle.” 

“ Then  why  not  leave  it  so?  I can’t  think  why  you  should 
feel  so  much  curiosity  on  the  subject.” 

“Can’t  you?  Then  how  do  you  suppose  I ought  to 
proceed  when  the  time  comes  for  repaying  the  loan?” 

“It  was  not  meant  as  a loan — that  is,  I have  understood 
there  was  even  a condition  that  the  money  was  not  to  be 
repaid.” 

“ Mr.  Percy  said  so,  but  I made  a condition  of  my  own 
in  accepting  it,  and  I mean  to  fulfil  my  own  condition.” 

“ I dare  say  you  do.  I have  observed  your  tenacity  of 
purpose.  But  I conjure  you  not  to  make  over  your  money  to 
Lady  Drumshambo.  She  has  enough  without  depriving  you.” 
“ Then  you  do  not  believe — ” 

“I  believe  nothing.  Let  us  talk  about  those  new  mascu- 
line hats  which  you  are  going  to  introduce  with  the  twentieth 
century.  I sha’n’t  buy  a new  one  anywhere  else  till  you 
tell  me  they  are  to  be  had  in  your  shop.” 
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“You  had  better  found  a society  on  Blue  Coat  School 
principles,  and  go  bare-headed  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

“ Then  how  am  I to  see  you?”  said  Bartram  impetuously. 

“Why  should  you  want  to  see  me?”  asked  Cynthia;  and 
then,  as  if  suddenly  afraid  of  being  answered,  she  got  up 
and  walked  across  the  room,  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Tredgold, 
and  talked  with  her  about  expected  meteorites. 

“Miss  Cynthia,”  said  Mr.  Tredgold,  coming  to  join  them, 
“ I want  a little  talk  with  you.  Have  you  any  objection  to 
my  keeping  your  sister  here  to  assist  me  in  my  observatory  ? 
It  appears  that  she  desires  it  of  all  things,  and  my  wife  and 
I have  been  talking  of  it.” 

“ I should  be  glad  of  anything  that  would  make  Befind 
happy,”  said  Cynthia.  “ But  how  could  she  be  of  use  to  you, 
Mr.  Tredgold?” 

“ I should  teach  her,  of  course,  and,  considering  how  apt 
and  bright  she  is,  that  would  not  give  me  much  trouble.” 

“Then  there  is  Nannette,”  said  Mrs.  Tredgold.  “She 
wants  a young  companion,  and  your  sister’s  presence  would 
be  of  use  to  her.  I should  undertake  to  watch  over  her 
health.” 

“You  are  very  good,  and  I know  how  glad  she  would  be, 
and  the  bonnets  worry  her.  But  Beffie — what  can  I do 
without  Beffie?” 

“You  will  miss  her.  But  she  shall  go  to  you  whenever 
you  want  her.  And  you  must  promise  to  spend  all  your 
Saturday-to-Mondays  at  Silverdale.  Lady  Leith  Wynflete 
and  I have  been  laying  plans  about  that.” 

Tears  gathered  in  Cynthia’s  eyes;  but  when,  later,  in  their 
own  rooms,  Befind  threw  herself  into  her  arms  and  vowed 
she  would  go  back  with  her  and  learn  millinery,  as  she  was 
resolved  not  to  be  the  only  idle  member  of  the  family,  then 
Cynthia  consoled  her  sister  by  assuring  her  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  stay  here,  where  Providence  had  ordered  for  her 
congenial  work  and  sympathetic  employers. 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  Cynthia  returned  to  London 
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alone.  She  went  straight  to  Oxford  Street,  had  a busy  day, 
and  after  business  hours  took  her  way  to  Miss  Hudson’s, 
feeling  rather  solitary.  There  she  found  Miss  Quill  await- 
ing her  appearance. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you!”  said  Cynthia.  “ You  must 
have  known  that  I should  want  a friend  this  evening.” 

“ I did  not  know.  My  reason  for  being  here  is  a more 
selfish  one.  I have  left  Madame  Velours,  and  having  time 
on  my  hands  for  the  moment,  I thought  I might  gratify 
myself  by  coming  to  see  you.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Cynthia,  “ was  wondering  whether  I could 
ask  you  to  look  into  my  accounts.  I have  now  been  at 
work  for  six  months,  and  I ought  to  assure  myself  of  the 
state  of  my  finances.” 

“I  have  heard  that  Madame  Adrienne  is  doing  an  amazing 
business,”  said  Miss  Quill. 

“ It  is  quite  astonishing,”  said  Cynthia.  “ It  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I am  both  a Kussian  princess 
and  an  American  millionaire.  One  of  these  characters  could 
hardly  have  done  it,  but  both  together  appear  to  have 
conquered  fortune.  However,  as  my  expenses  are  consider- 
able, and  as  I know  very  little  about  money,  I have  a 
wholesome  awe  of  the  balancing  of  accounts.  This  I hoped 
you  would  undertake  for  me  if  you  could  find  time.” 

“I  have  now  the  time,  and  I will  gladly  accept  the  engage- 
ment,” said  Miss  Quill,  her  homely  features  brightened  by 
a smile  of  genuine  satisfaction. 

Cynthia  ordered  supper,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, as  they  sat  at  table,  she  learned  the  exact  position  in 
which  her  good  friend  was  placed.  Miss  Quill  had  disagreed 
with  her  employer  on  a point  of  honour,  and  with  creditable 
spirit  had  consented  to  dismissal  rather  than  to  the  lowering 
of  her  standard  of  right.  As  she  had  been  lodged  on  the 
premises  of  Madame  Velours,  she  was  seeking  a new  dwell- 
ing as  well  as  a new  occupation.  Before  the  evening  was 
over  she  had  engaged  a bedroom  from  Miss  Hudson,  and 
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accepted  Cynthia’s  invitation  to  share  her  sitting-room,  and 
to  spend  the  evenings  in  her  company. 

Good  Miss  Quill  was  thus  at  once  installed  with  Madame 
Adrienne  as  accountant,  and  also  in  a manner  as  companion 
and  chaperon. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

“ SHALL  I EVER  HAVE  HER  V9 

FEW  weeks  later  Cynthia  wrote  to  her  mother: 

Our  new  arrangements  work  as  well  as  possible.  Beffie 
is  very  happy  in  her  new  home , as  I am  sure  she  tells  you . I am 
still  expected  to  appear  at  Silverdale  every  Saturday  afternoon , 
whether  I like  it  or  not , and  I cannot  deny  that  the  weekly  “ out- 
ing” is  pleasant  and  healthful.  They  really  are  delightful 
people  at  the  Grange , especially  when  their  feet  are  on  this  earth , 
and  I believe  they  try , for  my  sake , to  be  as  earthly  as  possible 
while  I am  with  them.  Fortunately  Mr.  Bartram  is  even  a more 
planetary  production  than  myself  \ so  vie  can  amuse  each  other , 
and  get  on  very  well , though  a little  star-dust  occasionally  falls  on 
us.  I think  I told  you  that  his  aunt , Lady  Leith  Wynfiete , lives 
close  by  the  Tredgolds  at  Silverdale , and  he  is  as  much  in  demand 
at  the  Park  as  I am  at  the  Grange.  He  grows  nicer  the  more  you 
know  him , though  there  are  some  things  about  him  which  I cannot 
quite  understand.  He  seems  to  know  much  more  about  us  than  he 
has  any  means  of  knowing.  Then  he  is  fully  assured  that  Aunt 
Drum  had  nothing  to  do  with  providing  that  money , while  at  the 
same  time  he  leads  others  to  imagine  that  she  is  the  benefactress. 
With  all  this  he  is  quite  against  my  making  efforts  to  discover  the 
real  donor,  or  proposing  to  return  it  as  a loan.  He  seems  to  think 
the  providing  of  it  was  such  a mere  trifle;  but  that , I suppose , is 
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owing  to  his  own  circumstances , for  I learned  the  other  day , for 
the  first  time , that  he  is  very  rich , and  also  that  he  is  Lady  Wyn- 
flete's  heir . His  prosperous  affairs  are , however,  nothing  to  me, 
seeing  that  he  is  not  a person  who  can  be  concerned  with  the  buy- 
ing of  bonnets. 

Of  course  my  chief  pleasure  in  going  to  Silverdale  is  in  seeing 
Befind  so  happy.  She  blooms  there  like  a rose,  and  little  Nan- 
nette  delights  in  her.  Mrs.  Tred gold's  life  seems  also  much 
brightened  by  her  presence,  and  her  duties  in  the  observatory  are 
not  too  trying,  owing,  I think,  to  the  watchfulness  of  her  faithful 
friend,  Professor  Anstruther,  who,  by  the  way,  is  also  a constant 
and  welcome  visitor  at  the  Grange. 

Providence  was  good  in  sending  me  Miss  Quill  just  at  the  time 
Beffie  left  me.  She  is  a kind  and  sensible  companion,  and  so 
wisely  matter-of-fact  as  to  make  me  feel  my  common-sense  ( which 
I have  thought  a good  deal  of  in  my  own  conceit ) appear  akin  to 
mere  flightiness.  Her  view  of  our  clever  Beffie  is  amusing.  She 
looks  on  her  tenderly,  as  on  a lovely  flower,  fit  to  adorn  life,  but  with 
no  more  other  use  or  purpose  than  an  orchid.  Imaginative  and 
intellectual  gifts  do  not  exist  for  her.  However  I cannot  tell  you 
how  helpful  and  generous  she  is  on  her  own  lines.  I am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  she  pronounces  the  profit-results  of  my  six  months  of 
business  operations  as  quite  extraordinary.  She  has  consented  to 
remain  with  me  as  my  business  manager,  which  will  allow  me  to 
play  the  Russian  princess  whenever  I like. 

To  this  letter  Morrie  replied : 

Mother  bids  me  write  to  tell  you  how  delighted  she  is  at  the 
change  things  have  taken  with  you  in  the  matter  of  society.  She 
is  almost  reconciled  to  your  absence  on  account  of  it.  As  for  me, 
I don't  grumble  or  envy  you,  as  Turk  would  be  offended  if  I did. 
However,  1 warn  you  that  I am  the  youngest  sister.  In  all  the 

fairy  tales  there  are  always  three  sisters , and  the  youngest  of  the 
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three  is  invariably  the  most  triumphant . She  goes  out  the  last  to 
seek  her  fortune , and  is  sure  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  end . 
I only  know  one  instance  of  a third  and  youngest  princess  who 
came  to  grief , and  that  is  the  Princess  Zorahayda  in  Washington 
Irving's  delight  of  a book , The  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  And  I 
can  assure  you  that  I am  not  of  her  timid  and  hesitating  disposi- 
tion. I am  going  on  eighteen , and  seeing  your  magnificent  doings , 
I can  no  longer  boast  of  my  hampers.  I am  feeling  that  I have 
a future  and  a destiny , and  some  day  I shall  put  darling  little 
Mother  in  my  pocket , and  go  forth  with  a wand  in  my  hand , 
determined  to  conquer  the  world. 

Meanwhile , dear  old  Cynth , Mother  and  I are  exceedingly 
happy , and  exulting  in  your  success.  As  for  the  riddle  of  the 
money , we  are  never  tired  of  trying  to  guess  it.  Nothing  will 
make  me  believe  that  sour  old  Aunt  Drum  had  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

Cynthia  was  reading  this  letter.  It  was  evening  at  Miss 
Hudson’s,  and  the  pretty  sitting-room  was  bright  with  lamp- 
light and  fire-light.  Cynthia’s  desk  and  work-basket  were 
on  the  table  along  with  a bowl  of  late  flowers  from  Silver- 
dale.  Miss  Quill,  who  was  never  idle  for  a moment,  was 
sitting  at  the  fire,  knitting.  The  door  was  opened,  and  in 
walked  Mr.  Sylvester  Bar  tram. 

“Forgive  me,  Miss  Cynthia,  but  I have  really  a reason 
for  coming.” 

“What  a funny  hour  for  a visit!”  said  Cynthia. 

“At  what  other  hour  could  I come,  tell  me,  pray?  If  I 
went  to  your  shop  you  would  refuse  to  sell  me  a bonnet.” 

“ I never  said  so.  I said  I should  refuse  to  let  you  try 
them  on.” 

“ You  were  unkind  enough  to  say  so,  and  yet  I feel  they 
would  be  most  becoming  to  me.  However,  I have  some- 
thing here  that  I really  wanted  to  show  you.  When  I saw 
it  with  a friend  of  mine  I felt  that  it  would  give  you  an 
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idea.”  Here  he  produced  a Parisian  magazine  of  the  fashions, 
and  pointed  to  the  gaudily-coloured  bonnets  on  a page.  “ I 
persuaded  my  friend  to  give  this  to  me,  and  hurried  off.” 

Cynthia  burst  into  a fit  of  gleeful  laughter,  and  Bartram 
stood  fingering  his  blonde  moustache,  and  looking  at  her 
wistfully  out  of  his  Saxon  blue  eyes. 

“Oh,  Miss  Quill,  dear  Miss  Quill  (this  is  Mr.  Sylvester 
Bartram),  a friend  has  come  to  our  assistance  lest  we  break 
down — fail  utterly  to  continue  capable  for  our  business. 
I think  I shall  make  a chapeau  like  this  for  myself,  Mr. 
Bartram.  ” 

“ I confess  I like  you  better  in  the  thing  you  wear.  Do 
put  it  away,  for  Heaven’s  sake.  I have  brought  it  to  give 
you  an  opportunity,  and  if  you  don’t  like  it  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  I say,  what  an  awfully  pretty  room  this 
is ! Bachelor  women  can  make  their  places  so  nice,  not  like 
us  miserable  male  creatures.  Now  my  rooms  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  one  can  get,  but  oh  me,  what  a difference  is 
here!” 

He  walked  round  examining  all  the  details  which  made 
the  charm  of  a modest  feminine  habitation,  asking  questions 
and  expressing  the  most  simple  admiration. 

“ I don’t  know  how  you  do  it,”  he  said.  “ There’s  nothing 
so  very  particular  in  the  place,  except  this,  perhaps,”  he 
added,  stooping  his  tall  head  and  scrutinizing  Cynthia’s 
work-basket  as  if  it  had  been  something  from  another 
world. 

“Why  not  have  one  then?”  said  Cynthia.  “You  would 
be  much  happier  if  you  darned  your  own  stockings,  and 
sewed  on  your  own  buttons.  I am  sure  Miss  Quill  would 
teach  you  how  to  knit.  When  I see  an  idle,  smoking  young 
man  staring  by  the  hour  at  the  smoke  he  is  making,  with 
that  look  of  stupid  hopelessness  which  surprises  a woman 
so  much,  I always  think  how  greatly  it  would  improve  his 
general  outlook  if  he  were  to  mark  his  own  handkerchiefs 
and  knit  his  own  stockings.” 
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“You  do  surprise  me!  I thought  a feminine  woman  like 
you  would  be  sure  to  appreciate  a masculine  man." 

“Masculine!  Save  the  mark!  If  a man  were  employed 
as  a man  then  would  I darn  his  stockings,  if  the  holes  were 
as  large  as  pennies ! ” 

“Would  you?” 

“ Some  woman  would,  and  ought  to.  But  that  ceaseless 
smoke,  smoke,  smoke,  with  that  air  of  self-sufficiency  which 
says  so  plainly:  ‘I  am  too  superiorly  masculine  to  do,  or 
think,  or  say  anything  that  will  be  useful  to  anybody’ — that 
makes  me  laugh.” 

“ Laugh  then ! The  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me  is  to 
see  you  laugh.  The  next  best  thing  in  the  world  is  to  do 
what  will  please  you.  But  hang  it  all — to  learn  to  knit!” 

“Oh!  I did  not  mean  you  in  particular;  I was  thinking 
of  idle,  useless  young  men  in  general.  And  I agree  with 
you  that  a great,  healthy,  strong,  six-foot  young  man  like 
you  might  find  better  things  to  do  with  his  powers  than 
knitting.” 

“The  army?” 

“Oh  no!  Don’t  make  a profession  of  murdering  your 
fellow-creatures.  ” 

“ As  it  happens,  I am  too  late  for  the  army.  But  what 
am  I to  think  of  your  views  ? Do  you  not  believe  in  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence?” 

“Defence;  yes.  If  it  comes  to  that  I might  almost  learn 
to  fight,  myself.  But  attack ; no.  If  a man  who  kills  a man 
to  take  his  gold  is  guilty,  why  not  a hundred  men  who  kill 
a hundred  other  men  for  national  greed  ? Think  of  going 
out  at  the  bidding  of  some  ambitious  statesman  to  mash 
up  the  flesh  and  blood  of  men  who  have  wives  and  mothers 
and  children  like  yourself.” 

“I  have  not.  I have  none  of  them,  I am  sorry  to  say.” 

“But  you  may  have  them;  not  the  mother,  of  course!” 
Cynthia  softened  a little  and  paused,  remembering  there 
had  been  a mother,  of  whom  she  knew  nothing. 
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“No;  she  is  gone.  But — the  wife,”  said  Bartram,  lower- 
ing his  voice.  “Shall  I ever  have  her?” 

“I  do  not  know.  That  will  depend  on  yourself.” 

“Will  it?  It  depends  on  you.” 

“Miss  Quill,”  said  Cynthia,  rising  suddenly  and  crossing 
the  room  in  a hurry,  “ you  are  dropping  your  stitches  most 
terribly ! ” 

“My  dear!”  exclaimed  Miss  Quill  mildly,  looking  up  in 
surprise. 

“Oh  yes,  you  were!”  said  Cynthia.  “I  have  been  pro- 
mising Mr.  Bartram  that  you  will  teach  him  to  knit,  but 
not  in  that  fashion ! ” 

Cynthia  was  talking  breathlessly  and  laughingly. 

“ I will  teach  him  to  knit  if  he  is  serious  in  wishing  to 
learn,”  said  matter-of-fact  Miss  Quill,  looking  with  gentle, 
questioning  eyes  towards  Bartram. 

“Not  to-night,  thank  you,”  said  Bartram.  “I  suppose 
I may  consider  myself  dismissed,”  he  added  to  Cynthia. 
“Good-night,  Madame  Adrienne!” 

Cynthia  gave  him  her  hand  with  a smile,  and  the  door 
closed  on  him. 

“ That  is  a very  noble-looking  young  man,  my  dear,”  said 
Miss  Quill  gravely,  when  he  was  gone.  “ He  has  goodness 
imprinted  on  all  his  features.  I fear  you  have  just  been 
saying  something  to  vex  him.” 

“I  only  advised  him  to  learn  knitting,”  said  Cynthia, 
going  back  to  her  writing-table.  “ His  feelings  need  not  be 
so  easily  hurt.” 

“Seriously,  I heard  of  a very  sensible  gentleman  in  a 
good  position  who  spent  all  his  winter  evenings  in  knitting 
garments  for  the  poor.” 

“Good  man!”  said  Cynthia.  “Oh,  how  funny  it  would 
be  to  see  Sylvester  Bartram  so  occupied,  the  needles  tucked 
under  his  arm,  and  stopping  now  and  again  to  pull  his 
moustache!” 

“ I fear  you  are  inclined  to  ridicule  him,”  said  Miss  Quill. 
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“ Oh  no !”  said  Cynthia ; “ it  is  only  that  I have  a zeal  for 
the  art  of  knitting.” 

“Then  why  not  learn  it  yourself,  my  dear?  I should  be 
most  happy  to  teach  you.  If  I had  only  known  sooner — ” 
“ Thank  you,  dear  friend,  but  I feel  that  my  vocation  is 
for  bonnets,  and  bonnets  only.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  give  up  hats,  then?”  replied  Miss 
Quill,  laying  down  her  needles  in  dismay. 

“ Oh,  you  dear  literal  thing,  no!”  cried  Cynthia,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  good  lady’s  neck;  “ nor  toques !” 


CHAPTER  XXY 

A RUSSIAN  PRINCESS 

ONE  morning  Cynthia  was  summoned  from  her  little 
office  by  Miss  Lutestring,  and  found  awaiting  her  a 
fashionable  young  dame  whom  she  had  met  at  Lady 
Wynflete’s;  one  of  the  most  lively  of  the  gossips  engaged  in 
whispering  romantic  fiction  regarding  Madame  Adrienne. 

She  was  accompanied  by  a small,  slender  young  man  who 
stood  a little  behind  her,  and  fixed  rapturous  glances  on 
the  approaching  Cynthia. 

“Yes,  I want  one  of  your  hats,”  said  the  lady;  “not  any 
hat,  for  I have  so  many  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Meanwhile,  princess,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Lord  Durban.  He  met  you  at  Lady  Wynflete’s  ball,  but 
you  had  not  a dance  to  give  him.  He  wishes  to  be  intro- 
duced again.” 

“I  am  not  a princess,”  said  Cynthia.  “Pray  inform 
Lord  Durban  that  I am  Madame  Adrienne,  a milliner.” 

“ Oh  yes,  we  know  your  little  whim,  but  all  the  same  we 
have  written  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  have  got  the  whole 
story ! ” 
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Then,  flitting  farther  on  among  the  bonnets,  she  drew 
Cynthia  with  her,  and  said,  confidentially: 

“ I know  you  are  American-Irish,  but  I am  amusing 
myself  by  mystifying  Lord  Durban.  I knew  you  easily  by 
your  speech  and  your  name.  Besides,  I have  friends  who 
have  seen  your  gold  mine.  They  were  travelling  near  the 
place,  and  recognized  it  from  my  description.  Now,  do  put 
on  some  Russian  airs  to  please  Lord  Durban.  He  is,  you 
know,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Pretoria.  Russia  is 
quite  a fad  of  his;  thinks  Turguenev  is  the  only,  only 
novelist,  and  that  the  Czar  will  be  emperor  of  Europe,  if 
not  of  the  world.” 

“ What  are  Russian  airs  ?”  asked  Cynthia.  “ And  I don’t 
know  a word  of  the  language.” 

“ Ah,  well,  if  you  say  so  he  will  be  all  the  more  delighted, 
seeing  how  well  you  strive  to  preserve  your  incognita.  Now 
will  you,  will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to  meet  him ! It 
will  be  such  fun!” 

“ I am  not  in  society,  madam,”  said  Madame  Adrienne, 
with  her  most  business-like  manner.  “A  tradeswoman 
must  attend  to  her  affairs.” 

“ Tradeswoman ! ” cried  the  lady,  turning  to  Lord  Durban, 
who  had  been  following  modestly  at  a little  distance.  “Do 
you  hear  what  the  princess  replies  to  me,  Lord  Durban? 
I ask  the  Princess  Rabuffsky  to  dine,  and  she  answers  that 
a tradeswoman  must  attend  to  her  affairs.  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  delightful?” 

Lord  Durban  murmured  that  he  hoped  the  princess  would 
soon  grow  tired  of  her  very  original  amusement,  and  allow 
her  friends  the  pleasure,  etc.  etc. 

Cynthia  bowed  and  dived  into  a drawerful  of  head-gear. 

“Now  this,  madam,”  she  said,  “would,  I think,  suit  you 
exactly.” 

The  customer  seated  herself  before  a glass,  and  Madame 
Adrienne  tried  on  bonnet  after  bonnet,  while  the  young 
lord  hovered  about  on  tiptoe  with  pleasure.  When  at  last 
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they  went  away,  Cynthia  flew  up  to  Olivia  Greenwood’s 
room  to  relieve  her  feelings  by  repeated  peals  of  laughter, 
in  which  her  friend  joined. 

“You  certainly  are  a very  astonishing  person,”  said 
Olivia,  “to  have  surrounded  yourself  with  so  much  interest- 
ing fiction,  and  without  any  effort  on  your  own  part. 
However,  now  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  a little 
attention  to  my  affairs.  Will  you  come  up  to  me  this 
evening  for  supper  and  a talk?” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  said  Cynthia ; and  after  business 
hours  repaired  again  to  the  upper  story.  After  supper  she 
and  Miss  Greenwood  seated  themselves  in  two  arm-chairs 
by  the  fire,  and  Cynthia  said : 

“ I know  there  is  going  to  be  a tale.  Come,  now — once 
upon  a time!” 

“Yes;  I have  something  to  tell  you.  What  a pity  your 
sister  is  not  here !” 

“You  have  seen  the  ghost?” 

“You  are  right.  Let  me  tell  you  in  my  own  way.  Some 
time  ago  I acknowledged  to  you  that  I had  heard  sounds 
which  assured  me  that  something  was  in  the  habit  of 
moving  about  the  upper  part  of  this  house  by  night,  not 
every  night,  but  occasionally.  Several  times  I got  up  and 
followed  the  sound,  but  could  see  no  cause  for  the  dis- 
turbance. At  last  one  night  I was  just  in  time  to  see  a 
female  figure  vanishing  past  my  door.  I hastened  after 
it  and  went  down  to  your  rooms,  but  could  find  no  one. 

“For  a considerable  time  after  that  I heard  nothing 
unusual.  At  last  one  night  I wakened  suddenly  and  felt 
sure  that  someone  was  in  this  room,  which  you  know  is 
close  to  my  bedroom.  When  I entered,  however,  no  one 
was  here.  Unable  to  rest,  I went  softly  down  the  stairs, 
and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  saw  light  in  your  show-room. 
I crept  noiselessly  to  the  door,  and  saw  a figure,  wrapped 
in  a dark  cloak,  with  a light  in  hand,  busily  engaged  in 
inspecting  your  bonnets.  I do  not  know  whether  ghosts 
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have  ever  been  known  to  require  fashionable  hats  of  earthly 
make,  but  I felt  convinced  that  this  particular  phantom 
would  not  leave  your  premises  without  suiting  herself. 
Feeling  that  it  would  be  rather  unsafe  to  interview  her 
alone,  I only  waited  to  see  that  she  had  made  her  choice 
and  then  retreated  to  my  own  room,  where  I watched  for 
her  return  through  a slight  opening  of  the  door.” 

“Then  she  was  a vulgar  thief  after  all,”  cried  Cynthia, 
“and  she  took  that  bonnet!  We  have  been  wondering 
what  became  of  it.” 

“I  allowed  her  to  come  again.  I left  a little  money 
on  my  table,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  gone.  A larger 
sum  also  disappeared.  Each  of  her  visits  to  me  was  per- 
formed in  the  dark,  and  I heard  her  creeping  about  in  the 
usual  ghostly  manner.  The  night  before  last  she  was  again 
sweeping  the  passage  with  her  phantom  skirts,  when  she 
suddenly  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a policeman. 

“ She  uttered  a most  human  yell  and  curse,  and  tried  to 
scratch  his  eyes.  Another  man  was  in  waiting,  and  they 
soon  restrained  her  hands  from  mischief.  She  is  now  where 
she  ought  to  be,  in  a place  which  I have  never  yet  heard 
of  as  being  haunted  by  spirits,  that  is,  a jail.” 

“But  where  did  she  come  from?  And  was  it  she  who 
had  enacted  the  part  of  a ghost  all  along?” 

“Evidently  it  was  she.  The  attics,  or  rather  a place 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  rooms  and  the  slates,  have 
been  for  a long  time,  it  would  seem,  occupied  as  a lodging 
and  hiding-place.  She  had  an  escape  through  communi- 
cation with  the  next  house,  in  which  an  accomplice  was  acting 
as  servant.  Both  of  these  worthies  belong  to  a gang  of 
thieves.  Her  motive  in  pretending  to  be  a ghost  was,  of 
course,  to  frighten  persons  away  from  these  rooms  lest  their 
presence  might  lead  to  discovery  of  her  nest.  When  she 
found  that  we  persevered  in  our  residence  she  doubtless 
could  not  refrain  from  picking  up  some  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  her  nightly  wanderings.  In  this  her  genius 
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failed.  But  she  must  really  have  been  very  clever  for  a 
considerable  time.” 

“So  you  have  really  accomplished  your  mission?” 

“Yes;  I felt  from  the  very  first  that  here  was  a case  of 
fraud,  and  that  I was  only  here  to  deliver  the  proprietor  of 
this  house  from  the  increasing  failures  in  his  rent.” 

“He  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“ Well,  we  do  a little  good  as  we  go  along,  for  as  I told  you 
before,  I think  the  greater  number  of  our  cases  are  of  some 
kind  of  humbug  or  wrong-doing.  I thought  I had  better 
inform  you  of  the  present  result  at  once,  as  you,  and  your 
sister  especially,  were  so  much  impressed  by  the  story  of 
another  undertaking  which  had  so  different  an  ending.” 

“ And  will  you  flit  away  from  us  now?  Must  you  begin 
immediately  to  take  up  another  case?” 

“Not  until  I hear  of  one  which  seems  to  me  particularly 
interesting.  I shall  keep  my  rooms  here  for  a time,  but 
I shall  indulge  myself  in  the  luxury  of  sleeping  at  home. 
I hope  you  will  sometimes  come  there  with  me  of  an 
evening.  It  isn’t  too  far  for  sleeping  and  returning  to 
business  in  the  morning.” 

“ I shall  be  delighted,”  said  Cynthia,  “especially  if  you 
will  tell  me  all  your  ghost  stories.  I am  not  nervous,  and 
the  real  ones  will  be  particularly  interesting,  if  I may  hear 
them.” 

“They  are  not  many,  I warn  you,  but  for  that  very 
reason  all  the  more  remarkable.  I will  show  you  my 
note-book,  in  which  you  will  find  all  the  details.” 

However,  the  so-called  realities  of  earthly  life  kept  fast 
hold  of  Cynthia.  An  autumn  trip  to  Paris  on  business, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Quill,  and  then  a busy  early-winter 
season  carried  her  on  to  Christmas,  which  she  had  promised 
to  spend  at  Silverdale  Park.  A round  of  amusements  had 
been  projected  by  Lady  Wynflete,  and  even  Beffie  at  her 
post  of  high  outlook  on  the  heavens  was  disturbed  in  her 
calculations,  and  thought  of  her  dancing-shoes. 
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I shall  have  to  come  to  you  a little  while , she  wrote  to 
Cynthia,  to  get  myself  put  in  order . I want  a few  pretty 
things  to  make  me  presentable. 

So  you  see,  Mother,  wrote  Cynthia,  enclosing  Befmd’s  note 
in  her  next  letter  to  Maam  Turk  House,  our  little  star-gazer 
has  not  quite  become  an  eccentric  “new  woman”  as  yet  She  still 
wants  to  look  nice,  and  indeed  not  much  is  required  to  make  her 
look  her  nicest  She  has  grown  an  inch  taller,  and  her  figure  is 
very  slight,  though  not  too  thin.  The  observatory  seems  to  agree 
with  her,  the  frosty  nights  make  her  cheeks  bloom,  and  the  stars 
have  got  into  her  eyes.  I do  think  Professor  Anstruther  is 
bewitched  with  her , but  perhaps  he  only  looks  on  her  as  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  She  obeys  him  as  the  needle  obeys  the  pole,  and 
she  is  also  all  docility  to  old  Mr.  Tredgold.  Only  for  her  long 
walks  in  the  woods  and  on  the  downs,  and  her  games  in  the  big 
hall  with  little  Nannette,  I should  fear  she  was  becoming  too 
unearthly. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

OTHER  MATTERS  BESIDES  BONNETS 

AFTER  Lady  Wynflete’s  charity  entertainment  was  over, 
Befind  wrote  again  to  her  mother. 

It  was  all  wonderfully  delightful  and  amusing.  The  chief 
thing  was  the  fuss  they  made  about  Cynthia.  She  looked  more 
sweetly  beautiful  than  ever,  and  she  really  has  a most  distin- 
guished air  in  a crowd.  Besides,  she  gets  a peculiar  look  when 
she  is  among  these  people,  as  if  she  had  a secret  bit  of  fun 
in  the  back  of  her  mind  which  she  was  enjoying  keenly.  You 
can’t  think  how  charming  it  makes  her.  Her  dress  was  pale-blue 
satin  with  silver  gossamers.  I can’t  describe  it,  but  it  suited  her 
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delightfully , and  she  has  got  a new  way  of  doing  up  her  hair 
which  is  quite  queenly.  She  looked  Princess  Anytliing-You-Like 
to  perfection.  The  stories  about  her  changed  colour  every  minute. 
I heard  a great  many  of  them , as  people  did  not  seem  to  know  I 
belonged  to  her.  I said  to  Dr.  Anstruther , “How  extraordinary 
it  is  that  they  will  persist  in  believing  that  my  sister  Cynthia  is 
somebody  else!”  He  said , “Never  mind;  it  amuses  them , and 
it  does  not  hurt  her.  She  is  very  well  able  to  deal  with  them 
all” 

Of  course  I agreed  with  him , because  he  is  always  right;  and 
he  admires  her  so  much.  Sometimes  I am  afr — I mean  I think 
he  is  in  love  with  her  as  well  as  the  rest — I mean  it  would  be  a 
pity , because  he  has  very  strong  feelings , and  Cynthia  would  not 
care  for  him  more  than  for  any  of  the  others. 

There  is  quite  a lot  of  others  now.  Little  Lord  Durban  was 
quite  ridiculous  the  other  night  at  the  ball.  He  watched  for  her 
in  the  hall  till  our  party  arrived , and  attached  himself  to  her. 
She  danced  with  him  several  times , only  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
him , I think , but  he  seem,ed  awfully  proud  of  it.  A lady , who 
was  evidently  a friend  of  his , was  talking  to  her  partner  while 
Cynthia  and  Lord  Durban  were  dancing. 

“She  is  the  Princess  Rabuffsky , I hear,”  she  was  saying.  “It 
is  the  funniest  story , quite  refreshing  to  our  conventional  ideas.” 

“What  is  the  story?”  asked  her  friend.  “Do  tell  it  to  me.” 

“I  have  it  from  Lord  Durban  himself ,”  said  the  lady.  “He 
fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight , and  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  her.  I warned  him  that  he  had  better  make  enquiries 
about  the  Prince  Rabuffsky , and  he  said  he  had  done  so,  and 
knew  all  about  it.  The  prince  had  been  Russian  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  had  married  his  young  wife  out  of  the  school-room,  and 
had  left  her  enormous  riches.  She  had  come  over  here,  after  a 
great  many  amusing  adventures,  bent  on  keeping  a shop  in  Oxford 
Street  and  giving  London  society  a surprise.” 
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“He  seems  to  be  doing  his  best  to  win”  was  the  next  remark. 

“Yes;  but  the  fun  of  it  is,  I know  more  about  the  lady  than  he 
does.  I do  not  mean  to  tell  till  he  has  proposed.  The  discovery 
will  be  so  very  amusing.” 

“ What  is  the  discovery  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing  to  her  discredit ! She  is  as  nice  as  she  is  charm- 
ing. And  you  can't  think  what  a capital  actress  she  is.  I took 
pity  on  his  little  lordship  the  other  day,  and  conducted  him  to 
Madame  Adrienne's  bonnet  rooms.  He  had  been  wailing  to  me 
for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her.  I pretended  to  require 
a new  hat,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  establishment 
of  the  enchantress.” 

“And  he  really  was  there?” 

“I  should  think  he  was!” 

“How  did  she  receive  him?  She  looks  quite  equal  to  fitting 
him  on  with  a lady's  bonnet.” 

“She  did  not  take  him  in  that  way  at  all ; simply  ignored  him; 
devoted  herself  to  me  and  the  bonnets,  as  if  I had  really  been  in 
exceeding  want  of  something  to  cover  my  head . She  played  the 
part  of  the  milliner  to  the  life,  and  all  the  time  she  was  enchant- 
ing Lord  Durban .” 

“But  what  is  it  that  you  know  about  her  which  will  be  so 
amusing  a discovery ?” 

“Simply  that  she  is  not  a princess  at  all,  but  the  daughter  of  a 
millionaire,  who  owns  mines  in  America  as  rich  as  the  caverns  in 
Aladdin's  garden . Her  real  name  is  M‘ Shane  O' Naughten.  Did 
you  ever  hear  such  a combination?  She  is  of  Irish  extraction,  of 
course ! ” 

“I  should  say  so.  But  as  for  the  name,  what  about  some  of 
our  English  combinations?  I know  a man  called  Inskip  Redhead , 
and  he  appears  rather  proud  of  it.  On  the  whole,  I should  prefer 
the  O' Naughten.  But  Durban  is  very  rich  himself , is  he  not? 

What  will  they  do  with  all  the  money?” 
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“She  will  refuse  him , I do  not  doubt.  A girl  like  her , with 
millions , will  feel  herself  worthy  of  a duke” 

“Really!  Who  are  the  unmarried  dukes ? Will  she  be  satis- 
fied with  Durban's  father , the  Duke  of  Pretoria , when  he  returns 
from  Africa  laden  with  loot?” 

So  they  went  on , darling  Mother . I have  tried  to  put  down  on 
paper  the  worldly  talk  for  your  amusement.  It  was  so  strange  to 
hear  it,  looking  at  Cynthia's  bright,  honest  face,  and  knowing  that 
all  her  desires  and  aims  were  simply  and  solely  to  make  you 
happy  and  comfortable. 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  written  Lady  Wynflete  seized 
an  opportunity  of  talking  seriously  to  Cynthia  while  saunter- 
ing about  the  bowers  and  gardens  of  Silverdale  Park. 

“I  want  to  have  a few  words  with  you,  my  dear,  on  an 
important  subject,”  said  Lady  Wynflete. 

“ Dear  Lady  Wynflete,  I am  honoured  at  your  wishing 
to  talk  to  me.  Indeed,  I am  all  attention.” 

4 4 And  you  must  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  Cynthia.” 

44  Am  I not  always  in  earnest?”  said  Cynthia,  smiling. 

44 No;  at  least  some  people  complain  that  you  take 
nothing  seriously.” 

44 Oh,  Lady  Wynflete!  Not  even  bonnets?  Miss  Quill 
would  readily  bear  witness — ” 

44  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  try  to  feel  aware  for  a moment 
that  there  are  other  matters  to  be  considered  besides  bonnets 
in  this  world.  Bonnets  and  hats,  even  when  made  to  per- 
fection and  selling  well,  do  not  altogether  constitute  a life’s 
happiness.” 

44  Well,  then,  there  is  dancing,  Lady  Wynflete.  Do  I not 
dance  with  enthusiasm?” 

44  You  must  allow  me  to  come  to  my  point.  Lord  Durban 
tells  me  he  proposed  to  you  at  my  ball,  and  that  you  only 
laughed  at  him.” 

44Did  he?  Did  I?  He  was  so  funny,  and  I thought  he 
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had  lost  his  head  a little.  There,  I am  laughing  again! 
Dear  Lady  Wynflete,  do  forgive  me!” 

“Now,  Cynthia,  I do  not  understand  this  frivolity.  It 
does  not  seem  genuine.  Why  should  you  laugh  at  the 
serious  attachment  of  a young  man  like  Lord  Durban?  ” 

“Is  it  a serious  attachment,  Lady  Wynflete?” 

“He  assures  me  it  is  so.  And  there  have  been  others 
whom  you  have  treated  with  the  same  want  of  considera- 
tion.” 

“Do  you  truly  think  so?  Well,  then,  dear  Lady  Wyn- 
flete, I will  answer  you  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity.  No 
man  in  the  world  has  ever  yet  proposed  to  me.  One  has 
proposed  to  the  Princess  Rabuffsky,  another  to  the  Ameri- 
can billionairess ; and  suppose  I had  accepted  them,  what 
would  have  been  their  consternation  when  they  found  that 
I had  neither  a late  distinguished  princely  husband  with 
diamond  mines  in  Siberia,  nor  a living  overwhelming  tril- 
lionaire  father  with  gold  mines  in  Africa — or  is  it  America  ? 
When  they  discovered  that  I was  a mere  Irish  girl  from  the 
Bog  of  Turk,  selling  hats  to  get  money  for  my  mother,  don’t 
you  think  that  their  devotion  would  have  evaporated?” 

“ I think  Lord  Durban  is  truly  in  love  with  you,  and  that 
nothing  would  make  any  change  in  him.” 

“Then  I am  really  sorry  for  him,”  said  Cynthia  gravely, 
“ for  I have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying  anyone 
at  present.  I have  a debt  to  pay,  and  provision  to  make 
for  my  mother  before  I shall  think  of  myself  at  all.  I hope 
you  will  assure  Lord  Durban  of  this  if  he  should  speak  to 
you  again.” 

“ You  say  ‘ at  present  ’,  Cynthia.” 

“It  is  all  I can  say,  Lady  Wynflete.  I hear  of  many 
unhappy  marriages.  I am  thankful  to  have  something  else 
to  occupy  my  single,  solitary  mind.” 

“ I will  not  press  you  further,  my  dear.  I quite  believe 
in  contented,  whole-hearted  maidenhood.  But  you  must 
believe  that  there  are  happy  marriages  too,  Cynthia.  The 
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unhappy  ones  are  talked  about;  little  is  said  about  the 
happy  ones.” 

“I  know,  I know!”  said  Cynthia,  with  a thrill  in  her 
young  voice  which  for  a moment  startled  her  friend,  “and 
because  I know  it  I shall  run  no  risks.  If  I ever  marry  I 
shall  have  much  to  give  my  husband,  much  that  is  not 
money,  nor  any  of  the  worldly  things  which  are  counted  so 
desirable.  I have  them  to  give,  and  if  he  did  not  want  them 
from  me — I don’t  mean  now,  when  he  should  perhaps  count 
himself  ‘in  love’  with  me,  but  ten  years,  twenty  years, 
thirty  years  hence,  if  we  lived  so  long — if  he  were  to  be  one 
who  would  not  want  those  things,  what  should  I do  with 
them?” 

“What  are  the  things?” 

“ Oh,  there  is  a list  of  them!  Care,  tenderness,  sympathy, 
sweet  companionableness,  constancy,  unselfishness,  an  ever- 
growing love.  See  what  a burden  I should  be  to  a worldly 
or  indifferent  husband,  weighted  with  all  those  things  as  I 
should  be,  Lady  Wynflete!” 

“You  are  right,  dear,  and  I can  assure  you  on  my  own 
experience  that  there  are  men  who  will  prize  all  those 
things,  and  you  will  do  well  to  wait  till  your  instinct 
assures  you  that  such  a man  desires  you.  Whether  or 
not  Lord  Durban  is  that  man  you  only  can  decide.” 

But  Cynthia  had  begun  to  laugh  again. 

“ I see  your  short  moment  of  gravity  is  over,  my  dear,” 
said  Lady  Wynflete,  “ and  here  is  Sylvester  coming  to  look 
for  us.” 

Cynthia  coloured  slightly  and  trembled  a little,  but 
having  picked  a Christmas-rose  and  examined  it  carefully, 
she  recovered  all  her  sprightliness  of  manner  on  the  in- 
stant. Bartram  was  eager  to  know  if  she  would  ride  with 
him.  The  horses  were  in  waiting. 

“ Thank  you.  It  is  time  for  me  to  return  to  town,  and 
Lady  Wynflete  has  promised  to  drive  me  to  the  train.” 

And  she  went  off  to  get  ready  for  the  journey. 
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When  she  had  gone  Bartram  stood  stamping  with  im- 
patience. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Syl — silly ?”  said  Lady 
Wynflete. 

“I  suppose  it  is  that  little  beggar  with  his  title?”  said 
Bartram. 

“ I don’t  think  it  is,”  said  Lady  Wynflete.  “ I don’t 
think  it  is  anybody.  I wonder  why  you  cannot  let  that 
girl  go  on  her  happy  way.  She  does  not  want  to  be 
married.  She  is  devoted  to — ” 

“Millinery!”  said  Bartram,  almost  savagely.  “Why — 
why  did  I—?” 

“ Well,  you  did.  It  was  a freak  on  your  part;  on  hers, 
it  is  devotion  to  her  mother.” 

“ If  I had  let  the  thing  alone  her  mother  would  have 
been  all  right.  And  on  the  bog — ” 

“You  think  she  would  have  been  more  impressionable 
on  the  bog  than  in  London?  I don’t  think  she  would. 
There  is  something  in  that  girl  that  is  not  easy  to  win,  but 
is  worth  winning.” 

“And  you  think  it  is  not  Durban?” 

“ Not  at  present,  at  all  events.  I have  spoken  to  her 
about  him  as  he  asked  me  to  do.  She  only  laughs.” 

“ Laughs  at  everyone.  I am  as  jealous  as  a bear.  I do 
not  like  her  even  to  laugh  at  anyone  but  myself.” 

“ She  will  be  a wise  woman  to  beware  of  you,  then. 
Jealous  bears  are  not  desirable  as  husbands.” 

“Oh,  hang  it  all!  If  you  are  sure  it  is  not  Durban  I 
will  try  to  be  patient.” 

“ If  you  are  not  patient  you  may  make  up  your  mind  to 
be  miserable.  At  present  she  has  only  one  idea,  to  pay 
back  that  money  which  was  unaccountably  lent  to  her.” 
Bartram  groaned. 

“For  this  end  she  is  working  late  and  early,  contriving 
new  and  fascinating  head-gear,  charming  new  customers, 
casting  up  figures  with  Miss  Quill.  Only  for  her  tender 
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watchfulness  over  her  sister  I believe  she  would  scarcely 
give  herself  the  weekly  holiday  among  us,  so  bent  is  she  on 
the  repayment  of  that  debt.” 

Bartram  groaned  again. 


CHAPTER  XXYII 

“THROWING  UP  MY  INHERITANCE ” 

WHILE  Cynthia  was  thus  going  steadily  forward,  un- 
dauntedly carrying  out  her  first  resolution,  Befind 
was  making  herself  useful  in  Mr.  Tredgold’s  observatory. 
She  learned  very  quickly,  and  the  old  astronomer  was  de- 
lighted with  her  intelligence,  and  the  diligence  with  which 
she  acted  on  his  instructions.  Dr.  Anstruther  spent  as 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Silverdale  Observatory  as  was  com- 
patible with  his  duties  elsewhere,  and  he  always  made  one 
in  the  Saturday -to -Monday  parties  at  the  Grange  or  at  the 
Park.  He  was  recognized  by  all  the  circle  as  the  “old  friend” 
of  the  O’Naughten  girls,  and  in  a way  was  allowed  to  as- 
sume a kind  of  guardianship  over  them.  Cynthia  gave 
him  more  of  her  friendly  smiles  than  she  was  known  to  be- 
stow on  any  other  masculine  person,  and  yet  none  of  her 
admirers  were  jealous  of  the  professor,  who,  however 
learned  and  agreeable  he  might  be,  was  yet  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  suitor  for  either  a princess  or  a million- 
airess. Nevertheless,  when  Anstruther  appeared  content 
with  Cynthia’s  easy,  pleasant  manners  towards  him,  Beffie 
was,  unaccountably  to  herself,  troubled.  She  thought  it 
quite  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  her  great  hero  and 
her  beloved  sister  should  be  attracted  to  each  other  and 
should  make  each  other  happy ; also,  that  she  herself  should 
be  glad  to  have  a real  brother  instead  of  merely  a friend  in 
Dr.  Anstruther.  Why  it  was  that  she  did  not  feel  thoroughly 
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happy  in  the  thought  of  what  must  bring  happiness  to  those 
she  loved  best,  she  could  not  tell,  and  her  perplexity  on  the 
point  was  distressing  to  her. 

Sometimes,  when  out  in  the  woods  with  Nannette,  she 
would  sit  down  on  the  stump  of  a felled  tree  and  try  to 
think  the  matter  out. 

“ People  wonder  that  Cynthia  does  not  care  for  Lord 
Durban  or  Mr.  Bartram,  or  any  of  the  others.  And  pray, 
how  could  she”  (Beffie  was  addressing  a tall  young  larch- tree 
which  was  inclining  its  head  towards  her  sympathetically) 
“when  he  is  in  existence?”  The  larch  nodded  in  reply,  and 
Beffie  went  on.  “ They  are  not  wise,  nor  learned ; they 
have  not  his  clever  face,  his  keen,  clear  eyes;  one  is  too 
little,  the  other  is  too  big;,  they  are  nothing  but  rich.  Jim 
Anstruther  is  not  rich ; he  told  me  so.  Perhaps  he  thought 
I might  wish  it  for  Cynthia,  but  Cynthia  does  not  really 
want  to  be  rich : it  is  only  for  mother.  If  he  were  married 
to  Cynthia  I could  call  him  Jim,  as  Mr.  Tredgold  does,  but 
now  I don’t,  except  when  I am  here,  two  miles  at  least 
from  the  Grange.”' 

Again  the  larch -tree  nodded,  and  Beffie  continued  her 
confidences. 

“ What  puzzles  me  is  why  I am  not  more  delighted  to 
have  Jim  for  a brother.  He  has  always  been  to  me  from 
the  first  as  my  own,  own  brother,  and  I thought  he  would 
always  like  me  the  best.  That  is  where  I am  such  a 
little  fool.  I want  him  to  like  me  the  best,  and  of  course 
it  is  impossible.  I wish  I were  at  home  again  with  mother 
and  Morrie.  I ought  to  have  stayed  where  I was  on  dear 
old  Turk!” 

The  larch  gave  a low  sigh  of  sympathy  as  the  breeze 
swept  through  it,  and  Befind  saw  Cynthia  and  Professor 
Anstruther  coming  out  of  the  distance  among  the  trees. 

They  appeared  talking  earnestly.  Befind  saw  them  long 
before  they  perceived  her.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  them,  knowing  herself 
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unseen.  What  she  meant  by  her  passionate  gesture  she  did 
not  know,  but  flung  herself  on  her  face  on  the  moss  behind 
the  bushes,  hiding  there  till  they  had  passed. 

“0  me,  0 me(!"  she  whispered  to  the  moss;  “what  has 
happened  to  me  *?  what  will  become  of  me  ? I wish  I could 
smell  the  turf  burning  on  the  hearth  at  home.  I want  to 
see  the  moon  shining  over  Turk.  Oh  that  I were  alone  on 
the  flat,  with  our  own  stars  looking  down  on  me!  Oh,  why 
did  I ever  leave  Mother  and  Morrie?" 

She  stood  up  again  and  peered  through  the  bushes. 
Cynthia  and  Anstruther  were  evidently  looking  for  her. 
By  some  strange  perversity  she  would  not  go  to  meet 
them,  but  turned  her  face  in  another  direction  and  made 
for  the  house. 

That  night  she  said  to  her  sister: 

“ Cynth,  I am  writing  to  ask  Mother  to  take  me  home 
for  a while.  I have  got  a most  extraordinary  longing  for 
Turk  and  the  flat.  Now,  don’t  look  so  extremely  surprised, 
I am  not  so  strong-minded  as  you,  and  I am  rather  home- 
sick." 

“ But,  BefAe,  you  have  seemed  so  happy  and  so  well 
here.  Cannot  you  wait  till  we  take  a holiday  together*?" 

“No,"  said  Beffie,  “ I can’t  wait.  I have  got  a huge  long- 
ing to  be  with  Mother.  I want  to  smell  the  turf  burning." 

“It  is  only  a freak,"  said  Cynthia.  “Do  wait  for  me, 
Beffie." 

“Till  when*?" 

“ Oh,  some  time  in  the  summer  I hope  to  go!  The  stars, 
Beffie ! Think  how  you  will  miss  them ! " 

“ We  have  got  stars  at  home,"  said  Beffie. 

“ But  not  an  observatory." 

“The  flat,"  said  Beffie. 

“No  Mr.  Tredgold." 

“ I would  rather  have  Mother  even  than  Mr.  Tredgold." 

“No  professor." 

Beffie  made  an  impatient  gesture.  “ I am  not  asking 
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yon  to  leave  these  delights,  Cynthia,  darling,”  she  said, 
with  a petulant  laugh.  “ You  can  have  them  all,  so  that  I 
get  away  by  the  end  of  this  week.  The  home-hunger  has 
seized  me  like  an  illness.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tredgold  expressed  their  willingness  to  let 
their  little  pupil  have  a holiday.  The  Professor  looked 
grave. 

“ I am  afraid  she  is  hardly  well,”  he  said  to  Cynthia. 
“Don't  you  think  she  is  looking  a little  pale?  And  she 
never  used  to  snub  me.  But  she  does.” 

“Naughty  little  thing,  after  all  your  kindness!” 

“My  dear  Cynthia,”  said  Befind,  “I  am  only  a quarter 
of  an  inch  less  tall  than  you.  Why,  then,  a ‘ little  thing 9 ? 
And  I am  perfectly  well.  When  did  I snub  Professor 
Anstruther?” 

“To-day,  and  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,”  said  An- 
struther.  “I  have  been  worrying  you  with  too  much 
instruction.” 

“ I only  want  to  see  Turk,  and  to  smell  the  turf  burning,” 
reiterated  Beffie. 

“I  think  she  must  go,”  said  the  Professor. 

“Be  sure  I shall  go,”  said  Beffie,  tapping  her  foot. 
“Mother  will  send  me  word  to  come,  and  I shall  go.” 

Cynthia  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  Beffie  was  quite 
unlike  herself.  Perhaps  the  home-sickness  was  not  much 
to  be  surprised  at.  Only  it  had  come  on  so  suddenly. 

Mother’s  answer  arrived  promptly.  Of  course  she  wTould 
be  delighted  to  have  her  dear  child  home  at  once.  She 
only  wished  both  her  wandering  daughters  were  to  return 
together.  But  she  knew  Cynthia  was  immovable  in  resolu- 
tion, and  she  would  be  thankful  for  what  Providence  was 
sending  her. 

So  on  the  Monday  morning  Befind  accompanied  Cynthia 
back  to  London,  on  her  way  to  Ireland.  At  leaving  the 
Grange  she  wept  and  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Tredgold’s 
neck. 
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“ I have  been  so  happy,  and  you  have  been  so  good  to 
me,”  she  cried,  “ and  it  has  all  been  so  lovely — the  observa- 
tory, and — and — friends ! ” 

“Well,  my  dear,  why  are  you  leaving  us1?”  said  Mrs. 
Tredgold. 

“It  seems  like  throwing  up  my  inheritance,  doesn’t  it?” 
said  Beffie;  “but  still,  there  is  Mother,  and — Turk — home, 
you  know ! ” 

“ Yes,  I know,  dear  child.  I have  felt  home  sickness  my- 
self. And  sometimes  it  does  come  on  with  a rush.  When 
the  attack  is  over,  and  your  heart  is  satisfied,  you  will  come 
back  to  us,  perhaps.”  ^ 

“ Perhaps ! ” echoed  Befind.  “ You  are  too  good.  But  you 
will  need  to  fill  up  my  place.  And  besides,  I feel  as  if  I had 
lived  too  much  with  the  stars,  and  they  had  turned  my 
brain.  I want  to  dig  in  the  fields,  or  cut  turf  in  the  bog, 
or  work  in  a mill,  or  something  of  that  kind.” 

“Well,  these  reactions  do  come  on.  Don’t  think  at 
all  about  the  future.  Give  my  love  to  your  dear  mother, 
though  I have  never  seen  her,  and  tell  her  that  we  have 
found  you  a helpful  little  worker  and  a very  sweet  house- 
mate. Here  are  your  two  fellow-labourers  coming  to  say 
good-bye  to  you.” 

Mr.  Tredgold  held  his  young  pupil  by  her  two  hands, 
and  did  not  let  her  go  till  he  had  tucked  her  up  in  the  trap 
in  which  Bartram  was  to  drive  the  sisters  to  the  railway- 
station.  Anstruther  stood  silently  aside,  looking  troubled 
and  perplexed.  Befind  had  been  curiously  unfriendly  in 
her  behaviour  to  him  during  the  last  few  days  at  the  Grange, 
seeming  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  talk  to  her.  At 
the  last  moment  he  stepped  forward  and  offered  her  his 
hand. 

“I  am  afraid  I have  annoyed  you  of  late,  somehow,”  he 
said;  “and  if  so,  believe  me  it  has  not  been  intentional. 
Will  you  not  forgive  me  before  you  depart?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Befind,  laughing;  “if  there  were  anything 
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to  forgive!  But  you  have  been  wonderfully  good  to  me 
from  the  very  first.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  star-gazing  has 
made  me  a little  mad.  Turk  is  going  to  cure  me.” 

“I  shall  come  over  by  and  by  and  see  for  myself  about  that,” 
said  Anstruther;  and  Beffie  turned  away  her  head  as  if  she 
had  not  heard  him.  Yet  the  words  followed  in  her  ears  a long 
way  on  the  drive,  whispering  to  her  under  the  light  noise  of 
the  sparring  conversation  of  Cynthia  and  Sylvester  Bartram. 
What  did  he  mean  by  it  ? Why  should  he  come  over  and 
see  ? Of  course  he  meant  that  he  would  come  when  Cynthia 
was  ready.  They  would  both  come  over  then,  of  course,  to 
tell  all  about  it  to  Mother.  He  wasn’t  very  rich,  he  always 
seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  poor.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
Cynthia  was  so  anxious  to  make  money.  Oh,  why  did  she 
flirt  so  much  with  Sylvester  Bartram  ? How  they  did  chatter 
and  wrangle,  and  still  seem  so  sweet  to  each  other,  and  so 
happy  together ! What  an  offence  to  Jim  in  his  absence ! 
Yes,  she  (Befind)  had  a right  to  think  of  him  as  Jim,  now 
that  she  was  removed  from  him  and  could  realize  that  he 
was  going  to  be  her  brother.  So  she  sat  at  the  back  of  the 
trap,  raving  to  herself,  and  occasionally  glancing  resentfully 
at  Bartram’s  shoulder  and  the  side  of  his  head,  as  he  turned 
to  look  expressively  at  Cynthia’s  laughing  and  apparently 
unconscious  countenance. 

At  Cynthia’s  urgent  request  Befind  consented  to  stay  a 
few  days  in  London,  to  see  her  friends  Miss  Quill  and 
Olivia  Greenwood,  and  to  pay  a visit  to  the  bonnet  shop. 

“You  know,  dear,  I want  you  to  be  able  to  describe 
everything  exactly  to  Mother;  so  do  try,  darling,  to  give 
your  mind  to  these  affairs  of  this  particular  globe,  just  for 
half  a week.  It  may  be  the  only  one  in  which  hats  and 
bonnets  are  required,  though  I always  feel  they  ought  to 
need  at  least  parasols  on  Venus,  where  they  live  in  perpetual 
sunshine.  Still,  do  come  down  this  once,  and  consider  the 
ways  of  Mother  Earth.” 

“ I am  down,”  said  Befind.  “ I have  come  down,  and  I 
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don’t  feel  like  ever  going  up  again.  Have  I not  told  you 
I am  longing  for  the  bog  ? I have  been  living  in  too  much 
light,  and  I want  a little  darkness — too  much  fire,  and  I am 
craving  for  coolness.  Oh,  the  big,  black  bog-holes,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  wild  things  growing  out  of  the  brown 
earth!” 

“ Yes,  dear;  but  I want  you  to  go  over  some  figures  with 
me  and  Miss  Quill.” 

“Figures!  Oh,  money,  money,  how  I hate  it!  I mean 
to  build  myself  a bog-cabin  and  live  in  it  when  I am  an  old 
maid.” 

“ True,  dear.  That  will  be  so  nice.  I am  sure  you  would 
make  yourself  quite  happy  in  it.  But  Mother  would  not 
like  it  so  well.  And  I want  you  to  tell  her  exactly  what  I am 
doing,  and  the  point  I have  arrived  at.  Professor  Anstruther 
is  coming  here  on  Thursday  to  talk  over  some  important 
matters  with  me,  and  I want  you  to  tell  Mother  of  the 
result.” 

“There  is  a penny  post,”  said  Befind,  “even  on  Turk, 
and  you  can  communicate  in  that  way  between  Mother  and 
Dr.  Anstruther.  I will  devote  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to 
the  affairs  of  the  bonnet  shop  with  you  and  Miss  Quill,  but 
I will  go  by  the  mail  on  Thursday  morning.” 

“ You  shall  go,  dear.  But  I hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
take  care  of  a box  containing  pretty  hats  for  Mother  and 
Morrie.” 

So  Cynthia  struggled  with  the  home-sick  little  maid  no 
longer,  and  on  the  Thursday  morning  the  sisters  parted  at 
Euston  station,  Miss  Quill  looking  on  sympathetically. 

“Tell  Mother  that  I hope  to  report  myself  favourably  in 
person  during  the  summer,”  were  Cynthia’s  farewell  words, 
as  Beffie  was  whirled  away  in  the  clutches  of  the  “Wild 
Irishman  ”. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

“EVERYBODY  IS  IN  LOVE  WITH  CYNTHIA” 

HOW  Befind  got  across  to  Dublin,  how  friends  met  her 
there  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  make  a long  pause 
for  amusement  among  them,  how  she  slipped  away  from 
them  and  proceeded  on  her  journey  westward,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  relate.  She  arrived  home  one  evening  as  the  sun 
was  setting  behind  Turk  and  the  purple  hills,  the  warm 
light  ebbing  gradually  away  from  the  little  brown  cabins, 
and  the  thin  curls  of  gray  smoke  melting  into  the  white 
mists  which  were  already  creeping  out  of  the  hollows  and 
preparing  to  join  with  the  night  clouds  in  blotting  out  the 
landscape.  Mother  and  Morrie  were  in  the  avenue  watching 
for  her;  and  Phelim,  who  had  captured  his  young  lady  at 
the  point  of  the  road  where  the  “long  car”  dropped  her, 
uttered  a whoop  of  delight  as  he  emerged  from  the  thickest 
of  the  trees.  His  cry  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  the  encouragement  of  his  horse,  but  it  was  in  reality  an 
announcement  and  a greeting  for  the  comfort  of  the  expec- 
tant mother  and  sister. 

Beffie  was  off  the  car  in  an  instant,  and  enfolded  in  four 
arms,  and  Phelim  stood  by,  beaming  with  smiles,  feeling 
that  he  was  the  person  who  had  effected  this  restoration. 
Befind  was  soon  swept  into  the  old  familiar  hall,  and  ex- 
claimed her  delight  at  the  smell  of  the  turf-fire  burning. 

“Is  this  really  home'?”  she  cried.  “Oh,  how  brown,  and 
bare,  and  sweet  it  all  looks — so  different  from  everywhere 
else!” 

“Unpleasantly  different,  darling?”  said  Mother,  regret- 
fully. 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Beffie,  “the  difference  is  delicious  and  quite 
indescribable.  All  the  other  places  are  so  stuffed  up  with 
comforts  and  adornments.  This  is  just  plain,  sweet,  fragrant 
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Turk — Turk  indoors,  you  know.  I heard  the  plovers  sob- 
bing and  whispering  as  I was  driven  along.  And  this  is  the 
lovely  old  home-room  that  we  were  silly  enough  to  run  out 
of ! Oh,  Mother  darling,  do  let  me  kiss  everything ! ” 
Mother  was  laughing,  and  Morrie  was  pretending  to  be 
disgusted. 

“Well,  Beffie,”  said  the  latter,  “when  I go  out  to  seek 
my  fortune  I shall  have  experience  to  boast  about  when  I 
come  back.  I expect  to  have  something  to  rapturize  over 
finer  than  Maam  Turk  House.” 

“You  couldn’t!”  said  Beffie.  “Oh,  Mother,  the  smell  of 
the  turf ! You  couldn’t  get  it  in  London  if  you  gave  your 
soul  for  it.  And  I never  knew  till  now  what  a fascinating 
brogue  that  boy  Phelim  has!  I shook  with  laughing  as  I 
sat  on  the  car,  and  he  flung  delicious  morsels  of  home- 
information  over  his  shoulder  at  me!” 

“And  the  stars,  Beffie?  Are  they  not  much  better  in  an 
observatory  than  on  the  flat?” 

“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  stars.  I have  done  with 
them,”  c*ried  Beffie,  and  jumped  up  to  hug  old  Bidelia,  who 
had  just  appeared  with  the  tea-tray. 

“ You  fickle  thing!”  said  Morrie. 

“No,  no,  Miss  Morrie,  she’s  not  fickle,  sorra  wan  of  her, 
or  she  would  not  be  on  for  kissin’  the  likes  o’  me!”  said 
Bidelia,  hugging  the  returned  wanderer. 

“Thank  Heaven  the  cups  are  not  broken!”  murmured 
Morrie,  taking  some  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  ancient  serving-woman.  “ If  all  this  ex- 
citement means  Beffie  coming  down  from  the  astronomical 
heavens,  a meteorite  is  nothing  to  her!” 

“But  you  have  been  learning  a great  deal,  my  love,”  said 
her  mother.  “ You  do  not  mean  to  give  up  altogether  what 
you  have  adopted  as  a kind  of  profession?” 

“ I don’t  know  quite  what  I mean,  Mammy,”  said  Beffie, 
who  somehow  became  disturbed  at  the  mention  of  the  stars. 
“ At  present  I only  want  to  be  here  with  you  and  Morrie, 
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and  to  forget  that  there  is  a sun  in  the  universe  but  our 
own.  I want  to  cut  the  turf  with  the  bog  people,  to  drive 
the  car  for  Phelim,  to  bake  the  bread  with  Bidelia.” 

“ A curious  consequence  of  living  with  charming  people !” 
said  Mother. 

“By  the  way,  how  delicious  this  same  bread  is!”  said 
Beffie;  “and  your  own  preserves,  Morrie;  and  this  bird 
never  came  out  of  a poulterer’s  shop ! ” 

“Well,  darling,  you  are  resolved  to  make  us  happy  at 
your  delight  in  coming  home.  I am  wondering  how  you 
will  employ  yourself,  however,”  said  Mother. 

“ Just  let  me  run  wild,”  said  Beffie.  “ I am  longing  to 
skim  over  Turk  like  the  plovers.” 

“You  look  as  if  you  needed  your  freedom.  You  are 
looking  a little  thin.  Astronomy  is  a rather  wearing  study 
for  a growing  girl,”  said  Mother  caressingly. 

“Oh,  Mother!  growing?”  cried  Beffie.  “People  surely 
don’t  grow  till  they  are  nineteen.” 

“Sometimes  they  do,  dear,  both  in  mind  and  body.” 

“ Yes,  mind,  of  course.  I hope  it  is  the  growing  of  my 
mind  that  has  given  me  such  a longing  for  home.” 

“And  now,  what  have  you  to  tell  us  about  Cynthia, 
because  there  is  always  so  much  that  cannot  be  put  into  a 
letter?” 

“Well,  to  begin,  Cynthia  is  just  Queen  Cynthia.  Every- 
body falls  in  love  with  her;  the  bonnet  shop  is  a success; 
she  is  placed  in  all  sorts  of  funny  situations,  flattered,  ad- 
mired, and  yet  nothing  ever  spoils  her.” 

“ I have  gathered  all  this  from  your  letters,  darling,”  said 
Mother,  “ but  there  are  one  or  two  things  I want  to  be  clear 
about.  She  writes  of  her  expectations  of  paying  off  her 
debt.  Has  she  gained  any  information  as  to  the  person  to 
whom  she  owes  it?” 

“Not  the  slightest,”  said  Befind,  “except  that  everyone 
who  knows  the  circumstances  assures  her  that  it  is  Aunt 
Drumshambo.” 
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“It  may  be,”  said  Mother  thoughtfully.  “After  all,  she 
is  of  O’Naughten  blood,  and  the  O’Naughtens  have  always 
been  generous  to  a fault.” 

“Excuse  my  grinning,”  said  Morrie,  “but  it  is  far  too 
funny.  Aunt  Drum  generous  to  a fault ! Oh,  Mother  dear, 
you  must  try  not  to  be  so  exceedingly  amusing!” 

“ And  you,  my  love,  to  be  a little  more  respectful  to  your 
father’s  sister.” 

“ You  see,”  said  Beffie,  “ everyone  agrees  that  Aunt  Drum 
is  the  only  person  who  knew  anything  about  Cynthia’s 
ambition  to  be  a milliner.  The  conversation  which  started 
the  idea  took  place  in  her  drawing-room,  and  was  held  with 
herself.  It  was  she  who  admired  the  heather  hat,  and  to 
her  it  was  presented.” 

“Dr.  Anstruther  was  present,”  said  Morrie. 

“I  have  thought  of  that  before,”  said  Beffie,  looking  at 
herself  attentively  in  one  of  the  old  early  eighteenth-century 
dessert-spoons,  then  turning  it  over  and  examining  the 
“rat’s  tail  ” on  the  back  of  it.  “Dr.  Anstruther  thinks  a great 
deal  of  Cynthia,  and  if  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  had 
the  money — but  he  is  rather  poor,  and  besides,  he  positively 
asserts  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.” 

“I  don’t  believe  anyone  is  poor  in  England,”  said  Morrie 
decidedly.  “ I believe  they  are  all  running  over  with  riches. 
Dr.  Anstruther  was  the  only  person  who  could  have  known 
anything  about  Cynthia’s  wish.  I believe  it  was  Dr.  An- 
struther.” 

“ And  I incline  to  your  Aunt  Drumshambo.  There  was 
always  a good  deal  of  eccentricity  in  her  character.  She 
may  have  wished  to  benefit  us  without  appearing  to  do 
so.” 

“ But  she  has  been  so  heavily  down  on  us  about  going 
into  business,”  said  Beffie.  “ If  you  knew  how  she  scolded 
Cynthia  when  she  called  on  her  in  London,  ignored  us  for 
disgracing  her,  and  only  recognized  us  when  she  found  we 
were  the  protegees  of  Lady  Leith  Wynflete.” 
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“Eccentricity  may  be  accountable  for  anything,”  said 
Mother. 

“Well,  I only  hope  Cynth  will  not  be  persuaded  by  the 
imaginations  of  her  friends  to  hand  over  a large  sum  of  money 
to  our  rich  and  stingy  aunt,”  said  Morrie.  “ I wonder  if  she 
would  take  it.” 

“ Morrie,  Morrie,  your  little  tongue  is  rather  rough  some- 
times,” said  Mother.  “Charity  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
virtues,  and  that  not  only  the  charity  of  feeding  and 
clothing.  Let  us  not  sin  through  our  prejudice.  Your 
aunt  must  not  be  presented  with  the  money  until  she 
has  first  been  asked  a question.” 

“If  Cynthia  would  marry  Lord  Durban,”  said  Morrie, 
“he  would  arrange  it  all  for  her.  By  the  way,  could  he 
have  been  the  benefactor*?” 

“He  never  heard  of  us  till  the  bonnet  shop  was  in  full 
prosperity,”  said  Beffie.  “ Besides,  he  knows  so  little  that 
until  the  other  day  he  imagined  that  Cynthia  was  a 
Russian  princess.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I know!  But  why  will  not  Cynthia  marry 
him?  Isn’t  he  nice?” 

“ Pretty  nice,”  said  Befind.  “ Not  as  nice  as  some  people. 
Not  even  as  nice  as  Mr.  Bartram.” 

“Not  even!  Why,  we  all  thought  Mr.  Bartram 
delightful  when  he  was  here.  Pray,  who  is  there  who 
is  nicer?” 

“ Dr.  Anstruther,  for  instance,”  said  Beffie. 

“Really!  Well,  he  was  nice  too;  but  then  he  was  your 
friend,  Beffie.  Why  do  you  want  to  hand  him  over  to 
Cynthia?”  said  Morrie. 

“My  friend!  Not  at  all.  Of  course  he  was  very  kind  to 
me  about  the  stars,”  said  Beffie,  “ but  I tell  you  everybody 
is  in  love  with  Cynthia.” 

Morrie  looked  at  her  sister  from  under  her  saucy  curled 
eyelashes  as  Beffie  made  the  last  speech  with  a little  unneces- 
sary emphasis;  but  Befind  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  was 
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again  exploring  the  room  as  if  it  had  been  a new  country, 
examining  everything  on  the  walls  by  the  sacred  light  of 
her  young  memory.  She  studied  all  the  old  familiar  objects 
around,  so  many  months  unseen,  as  one  might  the  hands 
and  the  hair  of  the  long  beloved  and  lost  on  the  morning 
after  the  Resurrection. 

“ I am  never,  never  going  away  from  here  again,  Mother,” 
she  said.  “ How  I ever  could  I don’t  know.  Morrie  shall 
go  out  into  the  world  instead  of  me,  and  I will  stay  with 
you.  It  is  time  the  youngest  sister  had  her  adventure. 
I have  all  kinds  of  new  plans  for  occupying  myself  on  Turk. 
I am  going  to  try  to  write  about  him  in  the  magazines.” 

“ As  if  any  stupid  readers  of  magazines  would  be  capable 
of  understanding  Turk!”  said  Morrie.  “ However,  it  is 
very  good  of  you,  Beffie,  for  I am  dying  of  curiosity  to  see 
London.  I have  a kind  of  idea  that  I am  born  with  a voca- 
tion of  my  own;  but  what  on  earth  it  is  I cannot  find  out. 
As  Cynthy  intends  to  settle  a fortune  on  Mammy,  I foresee 
that  my  hampers  will  fall  into  disrepute.  I must  create 
some  new  mission  for  myself,  and  it  shall  not  concern  itself 
with  either  stars  or  bonnets.  Sometimes  I think  I shall 
develop  into  a lady  traveller,  climb  rocky  mountains,  and 
embrace  gentle  savages.  Perhaps  I shall  discover  some- 
thing and  enlighten  the  world  about  it,  or  invent  a new 
force  or  element  and  take  out  a patent  for  it.” 

“ I advise  you  to  sleep  on  it  in  the  meantime,  Morrie,”  said 
Beffie.  “I  am  just  dying  to  creep  into  my  little  old  bed. 
Good-night,  good-night,  Mother!”  hugging  her.  “ Oh,  how 
glad  I am  to  be  back  with  you  again!” 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

“SUCH  A COME  DOWN!” 

NEXT  morning  Morrie,  having  risen  before  light  of 
early-spring  dawn,  went  in  search  of  Befind,  but 
found  her  room  already  deserted.  Guessing  what  had 
happened,  the  younger  sister  mounted  her  cycle  and 
wheeled  along  the  road  skirting  the  bog,  looking  out 
keenly  for  a flying  figure  in  front  of  her  or  the  flutter 
of  a skirt  or  a hat-ribbon  from  above  or  from  below. 
After  exploring  many  paths,  she  at  last  espied  Beflie 
sitting  aloft  on  the  crown  of  a rock,  watching  for  the  first 
rim  of  the  sun  rising  over  the  darkling  purple  of  the  peaked 
hills  of  Maam  Turk. 

Leaving  her  cycle  in  company  with  that  of  her  sister, 
Morrie  climbed  the  rocks  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

“Why,  Beflie,  you  are  a surprise!  You  have  deserted 
the  flat  and  the  stars,  turned  night  into  day,  and  are 
condescending  to  be  interested  in  our  own  poor  old  sun, 
just  like  such  a humdrum  creature  as  myself !” 

“ I think  I told  you,  Morrie,  that  the  stars  have  given  me 
up.  I’m  too  small  for  them.  I haven’t  patience  to  wait 
when  I know  I can’t  find  out  all  about  them  quite  at  once. 
You  see  I have  learned  something  since  I went  away. 
You  spoke  about  having  experiences.  I’m  older  than  you, 
Morrie.” 

“Two  years,”  said  Morrie. 

“A  lifetime  at  our  age,”  said  Befind.  “I  used  to  want  so 
much  to  know,  and  now  I am  instructed  that  I never  can 
know.  I was  wild  to  find  out  whether  Sirius  had  children 
and  grandchildren,  like  our  planets  and  our  moons — ” 
“What  do  you  mean,  Beflie'?” 

“Well,  worlds  like  ours  following  round  those  suns,  and 
what  kind  of  beings  lived  in  them,  whether*  they  would  be 
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just  like  us,  with  bodies  and  souls,  or  whether  they  were 
only  spirits.  Sometimes  I fancied  the  far-off  worlds  shining 
out  there  might  be  some  of  the  ‘ many  mansions  ’ of  heaven, 
or  places  of  purgatorial  waiting,  the  ante-chambers  of  the 
courts  of  bliss.  I thought  the  great  telescopes  might  dis- 
cover these  things,  but  now  I know  they  can’t.  God’s 
universe  is  too  big,  and  he  allows  us  to  see  only  a little  way 
into  it.  We  have  just  got  to  wait  till  we  die.” 

“It  seems  very  long  to  wait  for  what  you  want,”  said 
Morrie. 

“It  is  long,”  said  Beffie.  “People  who  are  far  on  with  their 
lives  tell  you  it  is  short,  but  I can’t  feel  it.  It  seems  to  me 
too  long  for  sitting  in  an  observatory  chair  waiting  for  news. 
So  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  come  down  out  of  the  chair, 
and  I am  down.  I have  come  down  on  Turk.  I couldn’t 
come  down  into  the  bonnet  shop.  Cynthy  likes  it,  to  get 
money  for  Mother,  first;  but  then  she  enjoys  making  up  the 
pretty  things,  and  seeing  them  look  prettier  above  pretty 
faces.  To  me  they  are  only  bunches  of  rags,  and  the 
persons  who  fly  about  showing  them  off  seem  so  silly.” 

“ But  if  you  were  a lady  of  great  wealth,  and  had  duties 
accordingly,  you  would  look  at  it  differently.” 

“I  couldn’t  be  a society  woman  unless  God  made  me 
over  again.  I wonder  does  he  make  society  women?” 
“Beffie!  As  if  there  were  any  creator  except  God!” 

“I  mean  does  he  make  them  to  be  society  women?  Isn’t 
there  something  better  for  them  to  do?” 

“And  what  do  you  mean  to  do;  since  it  is  evident  you 
were  not  made  to  be  a fine  lady?  You  ‘ haven’t  the  manes’, 
as  Bidelia  would  say.” 

“ I am  aware  of  it,  and  I don’t  take  any  credit.  But  what 
I intend  to  do  is  to  cut  turf  until  God  sends  me  something 
as  the  work  of  my  life.” 

“As  for  cutting  turf,  Beff,  that  is  nonsense!” 

“It  is  figurative,”  said  Beffie,  waving  her  little  hand. 
Here  the  sun  rose  as  if  with  a leap  out  of  the  bank  of  purple 
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on  the  opposite  horizon.  “Now,  Morrie,  just  look  at  Turk! 
How  he  revels  in  all  this  glory  and  splendour ! Is  there 
such  magnificence  in  any  shop-window  in  Bond  Street?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Morrie.  “ I never  saw  a city  shop.” 

“Oh,  the  littleness  of  the  ways  of  well-off  men  and 
women!”  said  Befind;  “civilized  ones,  too,  running  after 
tinsels  and  crockeries,  and  feathers  and  beads,  just  like 
savages ! ” 

“ Beffie  dear,  come  home  to  breakfast.  A cup  of  tea  will 
steady  your  head  a little.” 

“My  head  is  steady,  but  I am  going  home  presently.” 

“ In  the  meantime  will  you  tell  your  humble  literal  sister 
what  you  mean  by  your  figurative  expression  about  cutting 
turf  ?” 

“ I mean  living  with  the  poor  people  on  Turk,  nursing 
their  babies,  looking  after  their  sick  and  the  old  folks,  teach- 
ing the  little  girls  to  sew,  doing  all  I can  to  brighten  up 
their  lives.” 

“We  always  did  a little  of  that,  didn’t  we?”  said  Morrie. 

“ Yes,  a little,  but  I want  to  be  doing  it  every  day  and 
all  day  long.” 

“ Then  Mother  and  I will  only  see  you  at  meal-times,  I 
suppose,”  said  Morrie.  “And  that  reminds  us  that  the 
morning  meal  is  probably  awaiting  our  appearance.” 

“ Come,  then,”  said  Befind,  and,  kissing  her  hand  to  the 
little  smoking  cabins  lying  in  the  lap  of  Turk,  she  followed 
Morrie  down  the  steps  of  rock,  and  the  sisters  mounted 
their  wheels  and  fled  homewards. 

“ Mother,”  said  Beffie  at  breakfast,  “ I am  going  to  spend 
the  whole  day  out-of-doors,  with  your  leave.  I shall  put  on 
my  old  serge  frock,  which  I find  hanging  in  my  wardrobe 
where  I left  it,  and  my  old  jacket,  and  my  very  old  sailor- 
hat,  and  just  gipsify  all  day  about  the  bog;  that  is,  if  you 
do  not  want  me.” 

“ I think  it  will  be  very  good  for  you,  dear ; and  you  shall 
do  quite  as  you  please,”  said  Mother.  “Cynthia  says  in 
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this  letter  something  which  quite  agrees  with  my  own  idea. 
She  thinks  the  astronomy  at  Silverdale  Grange  has  over- 
strained you  a little.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Beffie.  “It  is  only  the  perversity 
of  my  nature.  I’m  tired  of  worshipping  the  night,  and 
I feel  an  inclination  to  bask  in  the  sun,  even  as  little  sun- 
shine as  there  is  in  this  half-winter  weather.  It  isn’t  really 
spring  yet,  and  yet  I smell  the  springy  things  in  the  air.” 
As  soon  as  possible  Befind  carried  out  her  intentions, 
and,  attired  in  her  old  neat  shabbiness,  set  out  on  her  cycle 
in  the  direction  of  the  smoking  cabins  which  were  clustered 
at  one  side  of  the  wide-spreading  bog. 

“There  is  something  changed  in  her,”  said  Mother,  with 
a hand  on  Morrie’s  shoulder,  as  they  watched  Beffie’s  flight 
over  the  brown  level  flats  with  their  green-and-red  fringes. 
“ I hope  she  is  not  going  to  be  ill.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Morrie.  “Nothing  is  exactly  the 
matter  with  her,  but  there  is  a difference.  Something  has 
happened  to  her.  I wonder  what  it  is.” 

A thought  came  into  Mother’s  mind  which  could  not 
occur  to  Morrie’s  entire  inexperience.  She  pondered  over 
it,  and  said  softly: 

“Whatever  it  is,  you  see  it  has  sent  her  home  to  our 
hearts,  Morrie  dear.  We  must  be  very  gentle  to  her,  and 
let  her  take  her  own  way.” 

“ I wonder  were  they  not  as  kind  to  her  as  she  pretends 
they  were,”  said  Morrie.  “After  all,  her  descent  from  the 
stars  has  been  such  a come  down ! ” 

“Oh,  well,  we  need  not  suppose  anything  so  unlikely!” 
said  Mother.  “ And  I always  thought  her  star-craze  rather 
unnatural  for  a girl  of  her  years.” 

That  evening,  when  they  gathered  round  the  fire,  Befind 
had  several  stirring  tales  to  tell  of  her  experiences  among 
the  cabins.  She  had  found  a man  with  a bad  leg,  and  a 
girl  with  a sore  throat.  She  wanted  poultices  for  the  one, 
and  black-currant  jam  for  drinks  for  the  other.  She  had 
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gone  into  a cabin  where  there  was  a very  old  woman, 
sitting  in  the  corner  by  the  fire,  who  talked  Irish  to  her,  of 
which  she  only  knew  a few  words. 

“Oh,  I felt  so  ashamed!”  said  Beffie.  “She  knew  the 
language  of  our  country  and  I did  not  know  it.  Then  some 
little  children  came  in,  with  red  toes  and  noses,  having 
walked  three  miles  to  school  and  three  miles  back  in  the 
cold.  These  little  creatures  spoke  both  Irish  and  English, 
and  were  able  to  interpret  between  Granny  and  me.  And 
this  cleverness  was  not  taught  them  at  school,  for  there 
they  are  not  allowed  to  learn  their  own  language.  Now, 
Mother,  why  was  I taught  French,  German,  and  Italian, 
and  not  a word  of  the  beautiful  ancient  language  of  my  own 
country  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know,  dear.  We  can  all  say  4 Cushlamachree ’ 
and  ‘Cead  mille  failthe  duit’;  and  a friend  of  mine  was 
always  called  4 Avourneen’,  though  her  baptismal  name  was 
Georgiana.  But  for  daily  uses  the  language  is  dead  except 
to  the  peasants.” 

“Dead!  And  who  killed  it?  I feel  that  it  is  not  dead, 
but  only  sleeping.  They  say  such  lovely  things  to  you  in  it, 
and  each  word  sounds  like  a caress.  When  I was  in  England 
no  one  said  to  me,  as  I went  along  the  road,  4 God  save  you, 
my  darling!’  or  4 May  the  heavens  rain  down  blessings  on 
you!’  ” 

44  In  London  that  could  not  be  expected,  I think,”  said 
Mother,  laughing. 

44  But  I was  thinking  of  even  Silverdale.  Now,  Mother, 
I am  going  to  learn  Irish,  if  you  don’t  object.” 

44  How  could  I object,  my  love  ? But  you  have  no  books.” 

44  Granny  Ruane  never  had  any  books,  nor  have  the  little 
Ruanes.  I have  my  tongue  and  my  ears,  as  they  have.  I 
will  give  them  all  the  service  I can,  and  they  shall  teach  me 
Irish.” 

44 You  talk  so  fast,  Beffie!  My  little  girl,  who  was  so 
shy  and  dreamy,  is  full  of  vivid  life.  Don’t  wear  your- 
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self  out  with  your  new  craze,  as  you  did  with  the  old. 
Do  you  sleep  well,  darling?" 

“Oh!  for  some  time  I had  been  too  accustomed  to  be 
awake  and  excited  at  night,  but  since  Turk  has  taken  me  in 
hands  I sleep,  and  sleep,  and  sleep.  I wish  I could  make 
the  world  outside  understand  what  a treasure  we  have  in 
Turk.  People  have  such  extraordinary  ideas.  They  rave 
about  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  even  moors;  but  a 
bog ! I can  never  forget  the  face  of  an  English  lady  when  I 
told  her  that  my  home  was  near  a bog.  She  shuddered 
and  said,  ‘How  nasty!’  Oh,  Turk,  Turk,  how  I suffered  to 
hear  you  so  insulted!  I think  I shall  write  something  to 
the  world  about  you,  just  to  explain  your  delightfulness.’’ 

“Do,  Beffie,’’  said  Morrie,  “and  write  it  in  Irish.  Then 
it  will  be  intelligible  to  everybody." 

“It  wouldn’t.  I know  it  wouldn’t,  so  you  need  not  jeer, 
Morrie.  None  but  the  Germans  would  understand  it — the 
Germans,  who  know  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  language 
better,  alas!  than  most  of  us  know  it  ourselves.  It  is  an 
old  root — " 

“Are  you  speaking  of  bog-wood — bog-dale,  as  the  people 
call  it — roots  of  the  trees  of  the  antediluvian  forests,  trees 
that  sheltered  Kaysar  and  her  followers  when  they  came  to 
seek  sanctuary  on  our  island  from  the  threatened  Deluge?" 

“A  bigger  root  than  any  of  those,"  said  Befind.  “Read 
your  Max  Muller.  Yes,  I must  really  publish  something 
about  the  bogs." 

“Where?"  asked  Morrie. 

“Oh,  I suppose  nobody  would  print  it!  I shall  buy 
a typewriter,  and  type  some  hundreds  of  copies,  and  ask 
Cynthia  to  drop  them  about  the  railway-stations  when  she’s 
tripping  between  London  and  Silverdale,  as  they  do  the 
advertisements,  you  know." 

“ If  they  see  a Russian  princess  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
they  will  think  she  is  a secret  agent  working  up  a demoniac 
plot,"  said  Morrie, 
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“Not  when  they  read  my  essay.” 

“They  will  conclude  then  that  ‘Turk’  is  an  Eastern 
potentate,  and  that  the  whole  thing  is  written  in  cypher. 
Cynthia  will  be  handcuffed,  and  the  bonnet  shop  will  be  no 
more.  Think  well  of  what  you  are  doing,  Belinda.” 

“ I must  make  it  intelligible,”  said  Befind. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

GOOD  QUALITIES  OF  TURK 

BEFIND  set  about  producing  her  essay  on  the  bogs  in  a 
painstaking  and  systematic  manner.  She  wrote  to  an 
antiquarian  friend  for  a few  statistics,  and  with  this  assist- 
ance began  to  weave  her  own  observations  together.  While 
the  scribbling  went  on,  Morrie  was  consumed  by  curiosity, 
and  kept  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  know  what  was  being 
said  about  Turk,  the  beloved.  At  last,  one  evening,  Befhe 
consented  to  read  aloud  all  that  she  had  as  yet  written. 

“It  is  only  a beginning,  you  know,”  she  said,  “a  kind  of 
prelude,  giving  a little  information,  quite  in  a matter-of-fact 
manner.  I have  changed  the  opening  sentence  several  times. 
My  first  idea  was  to  approach  my  subject  in  a subtle  manner. 
Now,  I think  better  to  plunge  into  it  at  once.” 

The  authoress  changed  the  position  of  her  seat,  coughed 
once  or  twice,  and  at  last  began  boldly,  though  with  a tremor 
in  her  voice: 

“ ‘ We  have  two  kinds  of  bogs — ’ ” 

She  stopped  short. 

“ Go  on,  Befhe.  There’s  no  one  but  Mother  and  me.” 
“But  isn’t  it  a little  abrupt ?” 

“It  goes  to  the  point  at  once.  Do  get  on,  Befhe.” 

“‘We  have  two  kinds  of  bogs — flat  bogs,  lying  on  plains, 
often  known  as  red  bogs,  from  their  red  or  red-brown  colour, 
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on  the  tops  and  sides  of  mountains,  and  in  their  valleys. 
The  flat  bogs  spread  chiefly  over  the  central  part  of  the 
country,  as  the  Bog  of  Allen,  east  of  the  Shannon,  which 
occupies  portions  of  five  counties,  broken  here  and  there  by 
belts  of  dry  cultivated  land,  and  the  Kildare  portion  alone 
of  which  is  530,000  acres,  or  57  miles  in  extent.  In  all 
Ireland  we  have  about  one  thousand  considerable  flat  bogs, 
in  size  varying  from  five  hundred  acres  downward.  A good 
deal  of  bog  has  been  and  is  from  time  to  time  reclaimed,  but 
the  process  is  expensive,  and,  if  it  be  discontinued,  the  bog 
quickly  falls  back  into  its  original  state.’  ” 

“Fortunately,”  said  Morrie.  “What  should  we  do  if 
someone  were  to  reclaim  Turk?  We  might  all  be  dead 
and  gone  before  he  became  himself  again.” 

“My  dear,  consider,”  said  Mother,  “how  much  more 
valuable  the  land  would  be  for  man  and  for  beast.” 

“I  don’t  know  that,”  said  Morrie.  “Where  could  the 
poor  people  get  their  fuel  ? Fancy  Granny  Ruane  bringing 
her  coals  from  England ! ” 

“ Well,  BefAe,  love,  go  on.  For  our  part  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  Turk  unreclaimed.” 

“‘Our  bogs,”’  continued  Befind,  “‘come  to  us  with  our 
inheritance  of  clouds  and  rainbows,  and  the  swift  frequent 
rainfalls  that  swell  our  rivers  and  feed  our  lakes  and  tarns. 
Out  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  aquatic  plants,  especially 
of  the  ephagnum  or  bog-moss,  the  bog  is  made,  even  without 
the  debris  of  vanished  forests  which  in  many  places  have 
gone  to  their  formation.’  ” 

“Now,  BefAe,  where  did  you  get  that  word  ephagnumh ” 

“ It  does  not  matter  how  I got  it,  Morrie.  I assure  you 
it  is  quite  correct.” 

“ Very  well,  dear.  I shall  remember  ephagnum.  Proceed.” 
BefAe  continued. 

“ ‘ The  word  bog-land  suggests  a dreary  country — ’ ” 
“Oh!”  interrupted  Morrie. 

“ ‘ To  the  casual  reader;  but  anyone  who  has  lived 
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with  a bog,  and  has  eyes  to  see,  knows  that  it  is  rich  in 
picturesque  beauty,  and  as  redolent  of  pathetic  feeling  as  of 
the  pungent  aroma  which  through  its  turf -burning  is  exhaled 
from  the  fibres  of  its  heart.  Its  beauty  lies  in  the  long 
level  or  slightly  undulating  lines  of  colour,  strangely  varied 
and  graduated  from  brown  to  madder -red,  from  orange 
to  tawny,  gray  folding  over  purple,  and  purple  losing  itself 
in  deep,  dense,  melancholy  black.  Here  the  shadows  are 
broken  by  a jagged  pool,  keen  and  bright  as  a scimitar,  and 
blue  as  little  Bridget’s  eyes — ’ ” 

“ That  is  pretty !”  broke  in  Morrie.  “ But  which  Bridget 
do  you  mean  ? There  are  so  many.” 

“Oh,  you  tease!  Whichever  you  like  best,”  answered 
Beffie  impatiently,  and  went  on : 

“ ‘ And  there,  against  the  low-lying  mist  that  silvers  the 
darkest  point,  hovers  a flight  of  moor-birds — ’ ” 

“Now,  I call  that  going  over  to  the  enemy!  Why  not 
bog-birds  ?” 

“ Well,  then,  ‘bog-birds,  with  level  wings,  now  soaring  in 
a curved  trail,  now  dipping  and  disappearing  where  yon 
streak  of  living  amber  melts  into  the  tender  gray.  Our 
bog-land  has  its  own  delicate  surface-growths,  not  alone  the 
rich  crimson  and  purple  heather,  the  skirting  bracken  and 
ferns  and  golden  and  dark-blue  iris;  but  over  the  very 
quagmire  itself  floats  from  its  thread-like  stem  the  dainty 
white  tassel  of  the  bog-cotton,  supplying  down  fit  for  fairy 
pillows;  and  the  bog-myrtle  flourishes  in  the  moisture, 
and  the  gray-green  rushes  and  long  sedgy  grass  set  up  their 
irregular  spears  where  the  water  runs  deepest,  and  give  out 
elfin  music  in  tune  with  the  whistle  of  the  wind.  To  see 
the  bog,  beautiful  in  its  perfection,  you  must  have  it  backed 
by  a range  of  gray  hills,  or  a great  solemn  mountain,  with 
perhaps  a lake  lying  like  a diamond  gathered  in  the  lap  of 
its  purple  robe,  and,  maybe,  the  swift-coming  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  breaking  at  its  feet;  and  you  ought  to  have  the 
peculiar  light  and  atmosphere  of  a fine  autumn  to  draw 
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forth  the  full  treasure  of  its  rich  reserve  of  colour.  Yet  the 
bog  in  its  wintry  gloom  has  a pathetic  beauty  of  its  own,  to 
be  felt  rather  than  described,  a suggestiveness  worth  study- 
ing, perhaps  rather  poetic  than  picturesque,  and  with  a vivid 
charm  for  the  soul  that  is  in  loving  sympathy  with  nature. 

“ ‘ Glancing  from  the  beautiful  to  the  useful,  we  see  the 
kindly  heart  of  our  bog  burning  with  our  home-fires,  giving 
forth  its  long-stored  heats  to  blaze  on  the  poor  man’s  hearth 
so  bountifully  that  the  Irish  peasant  seldom  suffers  from 
dearth  of  fuel  in  addition  to  hunger  and  other  miseries. 
Any  little  child  can  run  to  the  bog  and  carry  home  an 
armful  of  ‘sods’  to  build  up  the  glowing  fragrant  fire 
which  reddens  the  rude  cabin  walls  and  casts  its  glamour 
over  the  circle  at  the  hearth,  inspiring  the  fiddler  to  give 
forth  his  jig  and  planxty,  encouraging  the  story-teller  to 
narrate  of  ghost  and  fairy,  and  ancient  king  and  queen;  of 
ships  that  went  to  sea,  and  friends  and  brothers  and  lovers 
who  will  come  sailing  back  again.  Who  that  ever  sat  at  a 
turf  fire  in  a bog-country,  and  dreamed  hazy  dreams  and 
saw  strange  visions  in  its  red  heart,  does  not  love  the  fra- 
grance of  a bit  of  burning  ‘turf  ’ more  than  the  most  delicate 
perfume.  I knew  an  exile  of  Erin  who  treasured  a few 
sods  of  turf,  and  when  particularly  homesick  would  burn  a 
bit  as  though  it  had  been  incense,  and  weep  before  the  last 
white  ash  had  fallen  where  the  sparks  had  been.’  ” 

“Who  was  that,  Beffie?”  asked  Morrie,  with  face  full  of 
curiosity. 

“ It  is  true.  Be  quiet;  do  not  interrupt  me.”  She  con- 
tinued : 

“ ‘ Bog-wood  has  also  a pleasant,  pungent  odour,  and  when 
the  peasant  makes  himself  a torch  by  cutting  a long  slit 
from  the  resinous  trunk  he  has  turned  out  of  the  bog  and 
uses  it  as  a candle,  then  the  forest  of  old,  of  ancient  oak 
and  birch  and  fir,  gives  forth  its  aromatic  spices  freely  under 
the  flame. 

“But  other  uses  our  bogs  have  had  besides  furnishing 
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fire  and  candle  for  the  poor.  In  penal  days  they  provided 
refuge  and  shelter  for  the  persecuted,  who,  knowing  how  to 
navigate  the  quagmires  and  traverse  the  dangerous  morass, 
found  sanctuary  in  the  little  dry  spots,  oases  in  the  watery 
desert,  where  Cromwell’s  troopers  could  not  follow  them. 
Schools  were  held  in  huts  built  on  these  moated  spots,  and 
often  much  progress  in  learning  and  virtue  was  made  therein. 
Then  our  bogs  have  proved  a most  curious  storehouse  for 
records  and  treasures  of  the  past.  Antique  ornaments  of 
gold,  wooden  drinking-cups,  ancient  bronze  weapons,  amu- 
lets, shoes  centuries  old,  brazen  utensils,  arrows,  battle- 
spears,  gold  cups  and  chalices,  ancient  trumpets,  elks  and 
other  huge  animals  now  extinct  in  Ireland,  whole  trees, 
human  bodies,  are  only  a few  of  the  varieties  of  long-buried 
objects  which  the  bogs  are  perpetually  giving  forth.  A 
hedge  intact,  a plough,  a furrowed  field  with  the  furrows 
undisturbed,  have  all  been  uncovered  by  the  cutting  of  bogs 
at  various  depths.  Yew-trees,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  are 
often  found,  but  the  most  astonishing  object  ever  so  un- 
earthed was  the  body  of  a man  discovered  in  a bog  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  the  summer  of  1821,  nine  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
recent  death,  was  that  of  a handsome  young  man  of  foreign 
aspect,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  loosely  on  the  shoulders, 
and  was  clothed  in  a light  dress  of  skin,  thought  to  be  that 
of  moose-deer  (elk),  with  the  hair  worn  inward.’  ” 

“Where  did  you  find  that,  Beffie'?” 

“ Hush,  and  listen ! ‘ On  each  side  of  the  body  was  a long 
pole  like  those  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  used  by  the  ancient 
Silures  for  bounding  over  streams.  The  antiquity  of  this 
creature  was  proved  by  the  great  depth  of  its  deposit  in  the 
earth,  and  by  its  clothing,  as  woollen  garments  were  in  use 
in  Ireland  many  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  English. 
It  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  one  of  the  Firbolgs,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  chase,  of  which  the  Firbolgs  were  pas- 
sionately fond.  The  peculiar  preserving  properties  of  the 
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bog  had  kept  the  body  without  decay  or  loss  of  colour,  but 
after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a short  time  it  rapidly  crumbled 
away.  An  ancient  harp  was  also  found  in  a bog  in  the 
County  Limerick,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Richard  Harte,  and 
given  to  Dr.  O’Halloran,  after  whose  death  it  was  thrown 
into  a lumber-room,  and  finally  burned  by  a servant  as  fire- 
wood. It  was  much  smaller  than  the  harp  now  in  use,  and 
the  strings,  of  which  three  remained,  with  pegs  for  others, 
were  of  metal.  Judging  by  the  depth  of  earth  in  which  it 
was  found,  Dr.  Petrie  believed  it  to  be  one  thousand  years 
old.  The  manner  in  which  beds  of  trees  are  discovered  is 
curious.  A man  goes  out  at  early  morning  with  a spear, 
and  wherever  he  sees  that  the  dew  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  bog,  there  he  plunges  in  his  spear,  sounding 
for  the  tree  which  is  generally  found  beneath  the  spot  from 
which  the  dew  has  been  sucked  down. 

“ ‘ Stories  of  the  strange  discoveries  made  in  bogs  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  also  of  the  adventures  of  persons  who 
have  indiscreetly  set  out  to  explore  them.  Gabriel  Beranger, 
the  French  artist,  while  living  in  Ireland,  got  into  a bog  with 
Colonel  Irwin,  an  Irish  gentleman,  and  gives  a humorous 
description  of  his  sufferings  while  literally  ‘ bog-trotting  ’ for 
many  hours,  unable  to  put  down  both  feet  for  a moment 
under  pain  of  instant  death,  struggling  wildly  to  find  a way 
back  to  solid  earth,  and  with  nothing  visible  but  heaven  and 
bog  around  him.  No  doubt  the  treachery  of  the  bogs  has 
in  this  manner  made  a plentiful  harvest  of  victims.  Many 
a life  has  been  silently  extinguished  in  the  quagmire.  The 
belated  traveller  fails  to  see  the  landmarks  which  will  show 
him  where  to  place  his  feet,  the  little  child  strays  out 
towards  the  beautiful  plain  to  gather  jewels  of  the  aerial  and 
glowing  colours  he  sees  scattered  in  the  distance,  and  both 
sleep  undecayed  under  the  whistling  sedge  and  the  floating 
bog-cotton,  to  reappear  on  earth,  perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  like  the  Firbolg,  with  his  ashen  pole  and  his  coat 
of  elk-skin.’  ” 
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“Continue,”  said  Morrie,  “it  is  really  quite  interesting.” 
“That  is  all  I have  done  as  yet,”  said  Beffie.  “I  know  I 
shall  find  ever  so  much  to  say  after  a little  thinking  and 
looking  about.  The  good  qualities  of  Turk  are  inexhaustible. 
Do  you  believe  anyone  will  read  it 

“Perhaps,  if  you  can  carry  out  that  idea  of  the  type- 
writer and  the  railway-stations,”  said  Morrie.  “But  what 
do  you  think  your  further  matter  will  consist  of  ?” 

“Oh,  the  ‘Shee’,  the  fairies;  and  an  explanation  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  their  origin.  Haunted  bogs  and  the 
nature  of  the  appearances.  Then  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  human  bog-landers — ” 

“As  ourselves,  for  instance?” 

“Yes;  and  several  of  my  old  friends  over  about  Turk 
will  have  to  come  on  the  stage.” 


“THE  STARS  HAVE  TURNED  AGAINST  ME” 

N outbreak  of  measles  in  the  cabins  that  cluster  on  the 


skirts  and  fringes  of  Turk  hurried  Beffie  away  from 
her  desk  to  make  further  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ments of  life  in  boggy  countries.  She  constituted  herself 
head-nurse  over  all  the  patients,  and  went  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  seeing  to  treatment,  administering  remedies,  and 
amusing  the  children  who  were  not  too  ill  to  be  so 
indulged. 

“ But,  my  child,  you  may  catch  it  yourself,”  remonstrated 
Mother. 

“Now,  Mother!  Very  few  take  it  twice.  And  don’t 
I remember  having  it  and  finding  it  quite  delightful? 
You  gave  me  your  old  paint-box,  and  I cut  figures  out  of 
cardboard  and  painted  them  all  over.  I thought  my  card 
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men  and  women  were  alive,  and  I talked  to  them  and 
invented  histories  for  them.” 

“ But  it  might  be  much  worse  if  you  were  to  be  ill  with 
it  now  that  you  are  grown  up.” 

“Even  if  it  were  so,  Mother,  you  and  Morrie  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  nurse  me,  and  if  I were  to  die  you  would 
have  two  daughters  still,  and  I should  not  be  so  very  much 
missed.” 

“Oh,  Beffie!” 

“There,  now,  Mammy,  dearest,  I did  not  mean  to  vex 
you.  I am  perfectly  sure  I shall  not  take  the  illness.” 
“And  what  if  Morrie  and  I were  to  take  it?” 

“ Then  I should  nurse  you,  and  you  can’t  think  how  nice 
it  would  be.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Morrie;  “but  I believe  I 
am  quite  unmeasleable?” 

“If  Mother  is  really  nervous  I will  take  that  empty 
cabin  out  of  which  the  poor  Hartigans  were  evicted  and 
establish  myself  there  with  a turf  fire,  a mattress,  a kettle, 
and  a tea-pot.  I could  live  so  nicely  until  the  last  measle 
had  flown  away  on  the  wind  across  the  Maam  Turk  Hills.” 
Mother  did  not  approve  of  this  solitary  housekeeping, 
but  Beffie,  having  once  got  the  idea,  resolved  to  coax  her 
mother  into  allowing  her  to  carry  it  out.  She  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  cabin,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  many 
grateful  hands,  had  soon  put  her  little  shanty  in  order, 
establishing  herself  there  in  company  with  a little  bog- 
trotting  girl  as  her  handmaiden. 

The  spring  was  advancing,  and  the  winds  were  beginning 
to  smell  sweetly  of  primrose  and  violet  as  well  as  of  the 
budding  heath.  Turk  was  donning  necklaces  and  embroid- 
eries of  emerald,  and  his  sombre  winter  robes  were  varied 
by  occasional  rich  folds  of  purple  and  madder-brown.  The 
larks  sang  incessantly,  and  their  ecstatic  incantations  to  the 
sun  often  allured  him  from  his  fastness  of  gray  clouds  which 
trooped  across  the  firmament. 
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Beffie’s  door  stood  open,  and  her  chimney  sent  up  smoke. 
Morrie  brought  down  store  of  provisions  and  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  Befinda  reigned  queen  as  well  as  head-nurse  on 
the  bog.  Morrie  and  Mother  also  made  families  of  rag-dolls, 
which  comforted  the  patients  considerably,  and  Beffie  taught 
the  convalescents  how  to  string  the  large,  bright-coloured 
beads  of  which  Cynthia  sent  a quantity  from  London. 

Nearly  all  the  bog-children  had  had  the  measles,  and 
almost  all  were  well  again,  when  one  bright  day  Befind 
walked  out  of  her  cabin  to  take  in  her  washing  of  linen 
which  had  been  spread  to  dry  along  the  furze-bushes  burst- 
ing into  yellow  bloom. 

“ Nan,”  she  called  to  her  little  handmaiden. 

Nan  came  with  her  wet  rosy  feet  and  short  curls  flying  on 
the  wind.  The  sheets  were  stretched  and  folded,  and  Beffie 
turned  her  face  in  the  direction  of  Drumshambo.  She  stood 
still  a few  moments  looking  across  the  landscape,  remem- 
bering the  eventful  day  when  she  and  Cynthia  and  Morrie 
had  presented  themselves  there,  the  day  of  the  presentation 
to  Aunt  Drumshambo  of  the  heather  hat. 

“Even  then  he  must  have  begun  to  care  for  Cynthia,” 
thought  she,  “for  he  was  the  only  person  who  heard  her 
say  that  she  wished  she  could  get  capital  to  become  a 
milliner.  Aunt  Drum  never  did  it.  Somehow  or  other 
it  was  he  who  got  her  the  money.  He  did  it  just  to 
gratify  her.  I don’t  know  where  he  got  it,  because  he  says 
he  is  not  rich;  but  I am  sure  it  came  through  him.  That 
is  why  he  will  not  allow  her  to  say  she  must  pay  it  back 
again.  But  Cynthia  will  marry  him  as  soon  as  she  has 
provided  for  Mother.” 

Here  a tiny  child,  one  of  the  convalescents,  came  running 
towards  her,  and  Beffie  took  the  little  thing  up  and  sat 
down  on  a piece  of  wood  with  it  on  her  knees. 

While  she  petted  it  and  chattered  to  it,  still  looking  over 
at  Drumshambo,  a figure  appeared  in  the  distance  on  the 
path  leading  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle,  across 
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Turk.  It  appeared  to  travel  on  a wheel,  and  it  wore  no 
skirts,  so  the  figure  could  not  be  Morrie.  Yet  what  man 
could  be  riding  towards  her  on  a cycle?  The  doctor  and 
the  priest  each  had  a little  jaunting-car  of  his  own.  It  was 
too  early  in  the  year  for  tourists,  and  at  any  season  such 
visitors  were  rare  upon  Turk. 

So,  pondering,  Beffie  sat  watching  the  speeding  figure  with 
fascination;  such  a spectacle  was  so  exceedingly  unusual  in 
Bogland.  The  child  fell  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  she  lost 
sight  of  the  rider  as  he  disappeared  behind  some  mid-distant 
banks  of  furze  bushes.  Suddenly  the  traveller  emerged  from 
behind  this  screen  and  sped  forward  on  the  path  which  soon 
made  a curve  bringing  him  within  a few  yards  of  where 
Befind  sat.  He  turned  his  head  that  way  and  saw  her,  sprang 
off  his  cycle,  and  hastened  to  her.  It  was  Jim  Anstruther. 

Beffie  stood  up,  holding  the  sleeping  child  in  her  arms. 
She  was  a picture ! The  working  dress  she  had  devised  for 
herself  was  a madder-red  skirt  like  those  the  peasants  wear, 
over  which  her  black  dress  was  tucked  up  for  safety.  A blue 
cotton  apron  covered  her  almost  all  down.  Her  soft  dark 
hair  was  a little  blown  about  by  the  breeze.  Her  face  was 
paler  and  her  eyes  looked  larger  and  darker  than  before 
Beffie’s  trip  to  London,  but  brows  and  mouth  expressed  an 
accession  of  sweet  energy  which  was  even  more  attractive, 
thought  Anstruther,  than  the  wistful  dreaminess  which 
had  been  their  characteristic  in  the  days  of  Befinda’s  star- 
madness. 

“Can  it  be  possible?”  cried  Anstruther.  “Have  you  come 
out  to  live  with  the  fairies,  and  is  this  a changeling  you 
have  got  in  your  arms?” 

“ It  is  a very  substantial  human  infant,”  said  Beffie,  a wild 
sweet  damask  flying  over  her  cheeks  in  the  surprise  of  the 
moment.  “ And  that  is  why  I cannot  offer  you  my  hand. 
But  before  we  say  ‘How  do  you  do?’  let  me  ask  if  you  are 
afraid  of  the  measles?” 

“Why?”  asked  Anstruther,  looking  his  delight  as  he 
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stood  before  her,  wondering  at  the  freshness  of  her  young 
beauty  in  the  gray  spring  atmosphere. 

“ Because  yonder  cabins  are  full  of  it,  and  my  ambulance 
hut  is  just  here;  and  this  is  a patient  in  the  dangerous  con- 
valescent stage.” 

“I  had  the  measles  six  times,”  said  Anstruther,  “and 
each  time  was  more  fascinating  than  the  one  before.  If  I 
am  to  have  a seventh  attack  now  I must  not  dare  to  think 
of  the  enchantments  that  may  be  in  store  for  me.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  have  been  nursing  all  this  sickness  h Happy 
little  beggars!”  And  he  touched  the  child’s  tiny  hand,  which 
closed  on  his  fingers. 

“ It  is  nearly  over,”  said  Beffie. 

“ But  you  may  take  the  infection.” 

“I  quite  agree  with  you  that  measles  are  delightful. 
Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  were  spent  con- 
valescing after  them.  Don’t,  please,  rouse  Mother’s  fears 
for  me.  I had  difficulty  in  gaining  her  consent  to  my  sick- 
nursing.” 

“ Do  take  me  into  the  ambulance  hut,”  said  Anstruther. 
“It  doesn’t  move  about,  does  it1?” 

“ It  has  no  wheels,  but  then  it  does  not  need  them.  One 
pair  of  feet  can  serve  as  motor  to  the  establishment.  But 
you  can  see  the  interior  if  you  like.” 

They  entered  the  cabin,  and  Beffie  placed  the  sleeping 
child  on  a bed  in  the  corner.  Anstruther  examined  the 
place  thoroughly  with  looks  of  curiosity  and  admiration. 

“A  kettle,  a tea-pot,  a small  table  and  two  chairs,”  he 
said,  “and  a turf  fire  smelling  deliciously.  Will  you  not 
treat  me  to  a cup  of  tea'?  I have  travelled  so  far  to  see 
you.” 

“You  would  have  your  afternoon-tea  much  more  com- 
fortably if  you  would  go  on  to  the  House,”  said  Beffie. 

“Would  you  come  too1?” 

“ I can’t  just  at  present,  but  I should  be  there  to-morrow.” 

“You  mean  that  you  stop  here  at  night'?” 
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“ Yes,  until  the  measles  are  over,  which  they  nearly  are, 
really.” 

“ I shall  certainly  expect  to  have  my  tea  here  with  you 
now.  You  can’t  think  how  badly  I want  it.” 

“ Can  you  wait  till  the  kettle  is  boiled  ? And  will  you 
go  and  fill  it  at  the  spring?” 

“Give  it  to  me.” 

He  seized  it,  Beffie  pointed  out  the  spring,  and  Anstruther 
soon  returned.  The  kettle  was  hung  above  the  fire,  and  two 
delft  cups  were  placed  on  the  little  table. 

“ I always  keep  two,  because  Morrie  sometimes  comes  to 
take  tea  with  me.  I don’t  allow  Mother,  as  she  is  delicate, 
and  measles  wouldn’t  agree  with  her.  And  here  are  some 
nice  scones  of  Morrie’s  baking,  and  her  best  butter.  Please, 
Dr.  Anstruther,  will  you  make  a good  tea?” 

“You  shall  see  if  I don’t.  But  you  must  do  the  same,  or 
I shall  lose  my  appetite.  And  do  you  ever  look  at  the 
stars  from  your  hut?  You  ought  to  have  a fine  view  of 
many  of  them  crossing  the  firmament  above  here.” 

“Sometimes  I look  up,”  said  Beffie;  “but  the  stars  have 
turned  against  me  somehow.  They  seem  cold,  or  perhaps' 
I am  fickle,  as  Morrie  says.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you  are  fickle.” 

“At  all  events  it  is  ‘a  great  come-down’,  as  Morrie  will 
.nform  you.  She  says  philanthropy  has  taken  the  place  of 
astronomy.  But  it  isn’t  that,  either.” 

“What  is  it,  Befinda?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!  Development,  perhaps,  after  my 
nineteenth  birthday;  or  it  may  be  sheer  perversity.  That’s 
what  Mother  thinks,  I do  believe.  Do  have  another  cup  of 
tea,  Dr.  Anstruther.” 

“ Please.  I find  it  exceedingly  good.  I have  got  a great 
‘come-down’  too.  I fear  the  stars  will  be  turning  cold  to  me 
also.  I put  myself  in  their  place,  and  I feel  jealous  of  that 
baby  for  them.  To  think  of  Virgo  and  the  Twins  being 
supplanted  by  that  little  bog-trotting  bit  of  humanity ! ” 
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“Well,  you  see,  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  it's  better 
to  be  doing  something  human/’  said  Befind,  as  she  poured 
the  cream  into  the  Professor’s  cup.  “I  could  never  be  a 
discoverer,  you  know.  Women  can’t — ” 

“Some  have  done  wonderful  things.” 

“I  shall  always  want  to  know  how  it  is  all  going  on,  but 
I shall  need  some  warmer  work  of  my  own  on  this  small 
globe  where  the  Creator  has  placed  my  human  feet.  After 
all,  it  is  a lovely  green  world,  isn’t  it?  and  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether,  with  all  those  travelling  suns  in  their 
splendour,  there  is  another  such  nature  as  our  own  in  the 
universe.  God  may  have  set  it  all  going  just  to  produce  us. 
And  what  a pity  to  miss  the  sweetness  of  it,  even  in  passing 
on  our  way  to  heaven!” 

“I  don’t  miss  any  of  the  sweetness,”  said  Anstruther. 
following  her  with  his  eyes  as  she  replenished  the  tea-pot, 
“ I intend  to  get  all  the  sweetness  of  it  that  I can  gather. 
I came  over  here  to  look  for  the  best  of  it.  But  you  must 
take  another  cup  of  tea  yourself.  You  are  giving  me  all  the 
cream.” 

“No,  really,  I have  plenty  of  it.” 

“Now,  Befind,  I am  going  to  make  a very  special  request 
— that  you  will  allow  me  to  carry  that  sleeping  child  to  its 
mother,  shut  up  your  ambulance  hut  for  the  night,  and 
walk  to  Maam  Turk  House  with  me.  It  is  so  long  since  I 
saw  your  mother  and  sister  that  I require  to  be  introduced 
to  them  afresh.  I shall  feel  quite  shy  of  them  if  you  don’t 
come.  But  you  will.  You  couldn’t  refuse  so  much  hospi- 
tality to  an  old  friend  and  fellow-worker,  even  though  the 
stars  should  have  turned  against  us  both.  I shall  have 
moonlight  for  my  ride  home  to  Ardkerra,  where  I have 
found  decent  quarters  to  put  up  in  during  my  holiday.” 

“You  have  taken  a holiday?”  asked  Beffie. 

“Yes;  I felt  that  I needed  it;  and  seeing  that  the  stars 
had  got  so  cold  and  rusty  I thought  I should  punish  them 
by  taking  it  at  once.  Come,  now;  first  of  all  for  the  baby!” 

( M 605  ) p 
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“If  you  catch  the  measles  how  will  you  get  nursed  at 
Ardkerra  ?” 

“Never  mind.”  He  took  up  the  baby  gently,  wrapped 
in  a blanket,  and  followed  Beffie  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 
mother’s  cabin. 

“Mrs.  O’Shee,  I have  to  go  home  this  evening  and  for 
the  night.  Will  you  look  after  my  shanty  till  I return?” 

“ Oh,  then,  I hope  ye  won’t  be  cornin’  back  to  sleep  in  that 
could  place  any  more,  darlin’.  It’s  not  fit  for  the  likes  o’ 
you,  an’  sure  the  childher’s  all  well,  thanks  be  to  God  and 
you!  My  blessin’  to  you,  acushla,  and  it’s  me  will  look 
afther  your  little  houseen ! ” 

Upon  this  promise  Beffie  went  round  the  cabins  of  all  the 
patients  to  say  Good-bye  for  the  night,  and  at  last  set  out 
with  her  visitor  to  walk  to  the  House. 

“ Mother,”  said  Morrie,  “ I see  a most  strange  apparition 
in  the  distance,  Beffie  in  her  nursing  costume,  without  a hat, 
and  seemingly  a man  who,  if  it  be  not  his  fetch,  must  be 
Dr.  Anstruther,  knickerbockers,  bicycle,  and  all!” 

“You  dream,  Morrie!”  said  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

“ONLY  ONE  OF  BEFFIE’S  RAINBOWS” 

DR.  ANSTRUTHER  was  not  allowed  to  have  his  ride 
by  moonlight  that  night.  Connaught  hospitality  would 
not  consent  to  so  speedy  a return  to  Ardkerra,  and  next 
day  very  little  persuasion  was  required  to  induce  him  to 
forsake  the  roadside  inn  five  miles  away,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  one  of  the  big  ivy-embowered  bedrooms  at  Maam 
Turk  House,  where  the  spareness  of  the  decorations  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  quaintness  of  the  old- 
world  furniture,  and  where  the  rich  purple  of  the  hills  made 
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splendid  masses  of  colour  between  the  ivy  festoons  around 
the  windows. 

After  the  guest  had  retired  and  the  house  was  at  rest, 
Mother  tapped  at  Befind’s  door  and  found  her  at  the  open 
window  in  her  dressing-gown,  contemplating  the  round, 
yellow  moon,  which  had  not  been  permitted  to  light  Pro- 
fessor Anstruther  along  the  way  to  Ardkerra. 

“ Star-gazing  again,  Beffie ! Has  the  sight  of  the  master 
restored  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil?” 

“No,  Mother,  not  a bit.  I was  only  thinking  how  beauti- 
ful the  moon-clouds  are.  I do  not  feel  at  all  astronomical. 
Isn’t  the  night  lovely?” 

“ I am  glad  you  are  safely  back  in  your  nest,  love.  The 
Professor  seems  anxious  to  take  you  and  Morrie  riding  about 
the  country  a good  deal  while  he  stays.  He  thinks  you  need 
it  after  your  exertions  in  the  bog,  and  I agree  with  him.” 

“ It  will  be  very  delightful,”  said  Befind. 

“ You  did  not  know  he  was  coming,  Beffie?” 

“ Mother ! As  if  I should  not  have  told  you ! The  wonder 
is  that  Cynthia  did  not  mention  it.” 

“I  am  surprised  at  his  coming  just  now,”  said  Mother. 
“It  is  not  the  holiday  season.  Have  you  any  idea,  Beffie?” 
and  the  mother  looked  keenly  at  the  ardent  young  face, 
which  had  become  so  curiously  transfigured  with  some 
joyous  excitement  since  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 

“Yes,  Mother,  I have  an  idea.  I think  he  has  come  to 
talk  to  you  about  Cynthia.” 

“About  Cynthia!” 

“Yes,  Mother;  you  know  I told  you  everyone  was  in  love 
with  Cynthia,  and  I believe  Jim  Anstruther — I may  call  him 
Jim,  mayn’t  I,  since  he  is  going  to  be  my  brother?” 

“You  take  my  breath  away.  Has  he  proposed  to  Cynthia  ? 
Has  she  accepted  him?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I fancy  so.  I am  quite  sure  he  has  cared 
for  her  a long  time,  and  that  is  why  he  is  so  nice  with  me. 
I believe  it  was  he  who  lent  her  the  money.” 
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“ But  I do  not  understand.  You  have  said  several  times 
that  he  calls  himself  poor.  How,  then,  is  it  likely  that  he 
did  this  whimsically  generous  act?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mother,”  said  Beffie,  shaking  back  her 
long  dark  hair,  which  was  hanging  loosely  around  her  like 
a mantle;  “but  he  was  the  only  person  besides  Aunt  Drum 
who  heard  what  Cynthia  said  that  afternoon  at  the  Castle. 
And  he  has  devoted  himself  to  us  ever  since.” 

“And  why  do  you  think  Cynthia  will  marry  him?” 

“Oh,  Mother!  how  could  she  help  it  when  he  cares  for 
her  ? He  isn’t  a man  to  have  love  refused  to  him.  If  I feel 
proud  and  glad  only  to  be  his  sister,  what  must  Cynthia?” 
“Well,  my  darling,  I think  you  are  taking  a little  too 
much  for  granted  in  this  matter.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Cynthia  is  aware  that  it  was  he  who  placed  the  money  at 
her  disposal?” 

“ She  never  told  me  so,  and  up  to  the  time  I left  London 
she  did  not  know,  because  she  talked  so  much  about  trying 
to  find  out  and  paying  her  debt.  And  somehow  I don’t 
think  he  would  tell  her  until  after  she  had  accepted  him. 
He  would  not  like  to  throw  himself  on  her  gratitude.” 

“My  love,  you  have  made  up  a very  pretty  romance. 
Go  to  bed  and  sleep  on  it  now,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  time 
to  develop  the  plot.” 

And  Mother  took  the  romancer  into  her  arms,  kissed  her 
on  both  cheeks,  and  left  her  to  her  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams. 

When  alone,  Befind  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
where  her  mother  had  left  her,  lost  in  reflection. 

“ Why  is  Mother  so  slow  to  believe  what  I have  told  her? 
Why  did  she  look  at  me  so  strangely  ? Did  I not  look  glad  ? 
I ought  to  look  glad.  I am  very  glad.  And  yet  am  I quite 
glad  enough?  Sometimes  I feel  as  if  I were  only  excited 
about  what  is  coming,  and  that  my  delight  is  just  to  have 
my  brother  here  with  me.  When  Cynthia  comes  she  will 
have  him  all  the  time!” 
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She  sat  down  on  the  floor  under  the  moonlight  and  put 
her  two  hands  before  her  face. 

“ I wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  me ! ” she  said,  sud- 
denly springing  up  and  hurrying  her  preparations  for  sleep. 
“It  might  be  the  measles!” 

Next  day  Mother  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Morrie  in  the  seclusion  of  the  workroom,  at  an  hour  when 
BefRe  had  gone  across  the  bog  to  visit  her  patients,  and 
Anstruther  to  fetch  his  light  baggage  from  the  inn  at 
Ardkerra. 

“ Tell  me,  Morrie,  what  do  you  think  of  this  fancy  of 
Beffie’s  about  Cynthia]  I mean  with  regard  to  Dr.  An- 
struther. Do  you  think  Cynthia  will  marry  him]” 

“No,  Mother,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  if  not  for  a 
hundred  others  known  to  Cynthia.” 

“What  is  the  best  of  reasons?” 

“ Why,  I feel  sure  that  Dr.  Anstruther  is  not  thinking  of 
any  such  thing.  Cynthia  is  in  London,  and  the  Professor 
chooses  to  take  a holiday  over  here.” 

“ Beffie  thinks — ” 

“Beffie  is  bewitched.  She  always  is  bewitched  about 
something;  first  stars,  then  measles,  now  match-making.” 

“Oh,  Morrie,  don’t  be  vulgar!  I am  sorry  I spoke  to 
you.” 

“Don’t  be  sorry,  Mother,  and  I won’t  be  vulgar  again. 
I can’t  imagine  why  people  ever  marry,  so  I suppose  I am 
not  sympathetic.” 

“If  people  did  not  marry,  you  would  not  be  here  with 
your  mother  to-day.” 

“ I suppose  not.  I don’t  know  why.  The  world  is  all  a 
puzzle,  but  I don’t  intend  to  puzzle  myself  more  than  is 
necessary.  I will  leave  that  to  Beffie.  When  we  go  out 
into  the  world  by  and  by,  Mother,  you  and  I,  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves  and  see  the  shows,  and  have  all  kinds 
of  adventures,  but  nobody  shall  dare  to  think  of  marrying 
us.  We  will  belong  to  our  own  two  selves  and  to  Turk.” 
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“Yes,  dear.  I hope  to  keep  my  little  Morrie  a long, 
long  time.  But  we  need  not  make  up  our  minds  that 
either  Cynthia  or  Beffie  will  be  in  a hurry  to  leave  us.  So 
don’t  think  any  more  of  what  I said  to  you.” 

Morrie  nodded  her  head  sagaciously,  but  said  no  more. 
Mother  thought  she  saw  that  her  youngest  girl  had  some 
ideas  on  the  subject  just  discussed  still  unspoken  in  the 
back  of  her  mind,  but  she  decided  not  to  invite  them  forth. 
Delicate  ground  had  been  quite  sufficiently  touched  on,  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  going  further. 

Beffie  did  not  appear  at  luncheon,  and  Anstruther  looked 
disappointed. 

“ The  pupil  is  disinfecting  her  huts,”  said  Morrie  sedately, 
as  she  helped  the  guest  to  trout  from  her  favourite  stream. 
“She  might  have  done  it  long  ago  and  come  home,  but 
I believe  she  loves  to  wander  about  the  bog,  hoping  to  pick 
up  a falling  star,  or  meet  a fairy,  or  stumble  over  Malachi’s 
collar  of  gold,  which  may  happen  to  turn  up  after  lying 
buried  there  for  centuries.  She  has  written  ever  so  much 
about  Turk,  and  is  in  search  of  material  for  more 
composition.” 

“Really!  I must  coax  her  to  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“She  won’t.  She’s  rather  touchy  on  the  subject.  I 
fancy  she  suspects  it  will  end  like  the  stars.  Her  present 
idea  is  to  make  known  the  various  qualities  and  virtues  of 
our  great  bog,  so  that  the  world  at  large  may  speak  of  it 
in  future  with  respect.  Once  she  hinted  at  a larger  scheme, 
but  I laughed  too  much,  and  she  has  been  reticent  on  the 
subject  ever  since.” 

“ What  is  the  scheme,  if  it  be  not  a breach  of  confidence 
in  you  to  tell  me1?” 

“There  is  no  secrecy  in  the  matter.  Beffie  has  large 
notions  of  American  enterprise,  and  of  the  share  the  Irish 
hold  in  it.  She  looks  upon  Turk  as  a mother  expecting 
the  return  of  her  children.” 

“What!  an  army?” 
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“Oh,  no!  only  a fleet  of  Irish -American  millionaires,  to 
arrive  in  Galway  harbour.  It  is  a very  big  harbour,  you 
know,  and  can  take  them  all.  The  vessels  will  be  laden 
with  bags  of  gold,  and  the  millionaires  will  build  a great 
city  close  to  Turk,  from  which  they  will  in  future  centuries 
rule  the  commercial  world.  Their  trading  vessels  will 
come  and  go  to  and  from  Galway,  and  the  old  Spanish 
houses  there,  of  the  days  of  the  wine  trade  with  Spain,  will 
be  re-built.  It  sounds  very  well,  doesn’t  it?  Two  things 
I begged  of  Beflie  to  grant  me:  that  my  sweet,  old  Turk 
may  not  be  all  cut  up  into  vulgar  streets  with  knockers  on 
the  hall  doors,  and  that  Maam  Turk  House  may  not  be 
turned  into  some  kind  of  trade-stores.” 

“Did  she  promise?” 

“No;  she  only  huffed,  and  she  has  never  since  returned 
to  the  subject.” 

“What  shall  we  do  to  induce  her  to  talk?  The  scheme 
is  so  excellent  it  deserves  a committee  to  manage  it.  You 
and  I,  and  your  mother  and  Befind,  would  make  a quorum.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“ Enough  members  to  act.  We  could  vote  anything  we 
pleased,  unless  you  were  to  prove  dissentient.  And  you 
need  not  be,  because  we  should  give  you  that  promise  about 
the  knockers;  also  as  to  Maam  Turk  House,  which  should 
be  preserved  as  a relic  of  the  days  of  Cromwell.” 

“Do  you  think  capitalists  care  about  relics?  Mother 
says  they  don’t.” 

Anstruther  laughed.  “ Sometimes  they  have  got  to  be 
careful  of  the  relics  of  their  own  fortunes,”  he  said. 
“ However,  as  I am  not  a capitalist,  I ought  not  to  answer 
for  them.  The  point  to  consider  is:  shall  we  invite  them 
over  to  build  a great  commercial  city  on  Turk?” 

Morrie  looked  at  him  keenly.  “Of  course  you  are 
jesting,”  she  said;  “but  oh!  Dr.  Anstruther,  if  you  are  not 
a ‘capitalist  ’ how  did  you  manage  to  lend  all  that  money  to 
Cynthia?” 
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“I?”  ejaculated  Anstruther. 

“ Yes,  you.  Beffie  is  sure  it  was  you." 

“You  must  make  a mistake.  Upon  what  grounds  does 
she  make  such  an  accusation  ?" 

“ You  were  the  only  person,  besides  Aunt  Drumshambo, 
who  heard  Cynthia  wish  for  capital  to  become  a milliner. 
We  who  know  our  aunt  give  her  up  in  the  matter." 

“ I was  very  busy  despatching  letters,  and  I don't 
remember  anything  about  it  all,  except  that  after  my 
letters  had  gone  to  post,  I was  permitted  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  very  charming  young  ladies  who  afterwards 
developed  into  dear  and  valued  friends.  Pray,  what 
other  evidence  is  there  against  me?" 

“I  don’t  know;  only  that  you  have  been  so  kind  to  us 
all,  and — and — there  is  nobody  else,  because  no  one  knew, 
and — and  you  and  Cynthia  are  such  particular  friends." 

Morrie  stopped  short,  feeling  that  even  her  daring  and 
privileged  tongue  was  running  on  too  fast. 

Anstruther  was  silent  from  surprise,  and  Morrie  struggled 
to  right  herself. 

“It  is  only  one  of  Beffie’s  rainbows,"  she  said,  laughing. 
“She  springs  an  idea  on  us,  just  as  a rainbow  appears  in  the 
sky.  We  are  lost  in  surprise  and  admiration,  and  then  it 
vanishes  away." 

“How  am  I to  clear  myself  from  this  calumny?"  said 
Anstruther. 

“Iam  sorry  I said  anything  about  it,  if  you  and  Cynthia 
do  not  wish  it  known,"  said  Morrie,  blundering  on. 

“Do  these  ideas  come  from  Befind?  Does  she  think 
that  her  sister  and  I have  secrets  together?"  said  Anstruther 
smiling. 

“She  only  thinks — oh,  I don’t  know  what  she  thinks! 
and  I am  sure  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Morrie. 

Anstruther  looked  at  her  frightened  eyes,  and  saw  she 
feared  she  had  been  on  the  eve  of  betraying  some  con- 
fidence. A light  gradually  broke  on  him  as  to  some 
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peculiarities  of  Befind’s  “way”  with  him  of  late,  and  his 
smile  became  brilliant. 

“Well,  I didn’t  lend  the  capital,”  he  said,  “and  you  may 
tell  Befind  so,  on  my  word  of  honour,  the  next  time  she 
speaks  of  the  matter.  In  the  meantime,  I should  like  to 
arrange  something  to  help  us  along  with  that  scheme  to 
bring  over  the  Irish -Americans.  In  order  to  do  so  I must 
make  acquaintance  with  the  good  people  of  Turk.” 

“ Do  you  mean  the  fairies,  or  the  human  beings  ? Perhaps 
you  don’t  know  that  the  fairies  are  called  the  ‘good  people’.” 

“ I didn’t  know,  but  I shall  be  equally  pleased  to  make 
friends  of  them  all.  I should  like  to  give  a feast  to  the 
human  beings,  a kind  of  high  tea  or  something  to  include 
all.  If  we  could  get  a fine  day  for  an  encampment  on  the 
green  fringe  of  the  bog,  with  a few  turf  stacks  to  keep  us 
from  draughts,  and  a fine  open-air  fire  to  boil  the  kettles. 
And  if  the  fairies  come  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  they  will  be 
welcome.” 

“Delightful!”  cried  Morrie,  forgetting  at  once  all  about 
Beffie’s  beliefs  and  Cynthia’s  capital.  “And  will  you  have 
a piper  and  a fiddler?  It  is  such  fun  to  see  the  people 
dancing  jigs.  I don’t  know  how  they  keep  such  time  as 
they  do.  You  would  think  their  feet  were  tethered  to  the 
notes  of  the  music.” 

Just  then  Befind  came  in,  quite  a new  Beffie,  neat  and 
smart  in  her  cycling  dress,  with  no  blue  apron  and  no  odour 
of  disinfectants. 

“Thank  you,  I have  lunched,”  she  said.  “I  had  a roast 
potato  with  Mrs.  Flanagan  and  Mrs.  O’Shee.  You  can’t 
think  how  nice  they  are  just  out  of  the  turf  ashes,  in  their 
jackets.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  matrons  or  the  potatoes?”  asked 
Morrie. 

“ The  potatoes,”  said  Beffie,  laughing.  t 

“The  jackets  of  the  ladies  are  sometimes  a little  the 
worse  for  the  turf  smoke,  if  not  the  ashes,”  said  Morrie. 
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“They  are  always  washing  them,  however,”  said  Befind. 
“If  you  or  I lived  in  a turf-smoky  cabin,  with  an  earthen 
floor,  we  shouldn’t  be  half  so  clean.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to  compete,”  said  Morrie.  “ But  here  is 
Dr.  Anstruther  burning  to  unfold  to  you  a plan  for  inviting 
your  beloved  Irish- America  to  return  with  its  money-bags 
to  the  bosom  of  Turk.” 

Beffie’s  cheeks  grew  pinker.  “I  know  she  has  been 
making  fun  of  me.  Morrie  is  not  an  accurate  reporter. 
She  would  rather  be  delightfully  ridiculous  than  truthful. 
I only  thought  that  if  some  Irish  people  who  have  made 
money  in  America  would  come  back  and  spend  some  of  it 
at  home,  things  might  be  better  here;  and  as  I dare  say 
they  may  have  forgotten  how  delightful  a bog  is — ” 

“ I’ve  told  of  you  there,  too,”  said  Morrie,  nodding  her 
head.  “ Dr.  Anstruther  wants  to  see  the  essay,  and  to  help 
you  to  finish  it.  He  is  going  to  give  Turk  a high  tea  in 
order  to  study  the  natives.” 

“Oh,  Morrie,  you  are  faithless!”  cried  Beflie,  aghast. 
But  Morrie  gave  a little  wild  mocking  laugh,  and  slipped 
with  a dancing  step  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
jim’s  high  tea 

THE  Professor’s  high  tea,  at  first  only  a joke,  became  a 
very  substantial  reality.  The  weather  was  in  a mood 
of  genial  spring  good-humour  and  promised  to  behave  well 
until  after  the  day  of  the  festival.  Joints  of  mutton,  meat- 
pies,  and  hams  were  cooked  at  the  House,  and  a huge 
hamper  of  sweets  and  good  things  arrived  from  Dublin. 
The  picnic  was  spread  on  the  grass,  under  shelter  of  a rock, 
from  the  crevices  of  which  primroses  were  beginning  to 
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peer.  A huge  fire  of  turf  was  built  on  the  hard  black  bog- 
earth  near,  and  by  it  the  viands  were  kept  hot  and  the 
kettles  were  boiled.  The  little  measle-children  were  all  well 
enough  to  take  their  share  of  the  feast,  and  ran  about  in 
their  crimson  flannel  frocks  and  bare  legs,  munching  huge 
pieces  of  cake  or  pie.  The  piper  made  the  sides  of  the  rock 
sing  back  echoes  of  his  music,  and  the  young  people,  and 
some  of  the  old  people  too,  danced  their  curious  jig,  in 
which  the  men  are  so  bold  and  the  women  so  demure. 
Even  the  little  toddling  children  were  soon  seen  footing  it 
on  the  outside  of  the  dancing  circle. 

After  all  had  been  well  feasted,  and  were  tired  dancing, 
smoking  and  tea-drinking  began,  and  finally  story-telling. 
Many  a tale  of  fetch  and  fairy  crept  forth  then — shyly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  with  more  courage.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  these  tales  were  youths  and  maidens,  beguiled 
away  to  the  country  of  Tir-nan-oge  (Land  of  the  Young)  by 
beings  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  ordinary  humanity. 

“ What  is  the  origin  of  such  fancies?”  asked  Anstruther 
of  Beffie.  “These  peasants  are  all  full  of  religious  faith. 
What  part  are  the  ‘good  people’  supposed  to  play  in  God’s 
creation?” 

“ I will  find  someone  to  tell  you,”  said  Befind,  and  she 
beckoned  to  an  old  woman  to  come  and  sit  beside  her. 

The  woman  came,  leaning  on  an  ashen  stick,  and  look- 
ing weird  and  grave  as  some  ancient  prophetess.  Her 
dress  was  the  usual  red  flannel  skirt,  with  a white  vest  or 
“boneen”,  and  a blue  cotton  kerchief  folded  round  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  Her  gray  elf-locks  were  tucked  under 
a close  white  cotton  cap,  and  over  the  cap  a scarlet  “ nappi- 
keen”  or  kerchief  was  closely  tied.  She  wore  a very  old 
worn  cloak  of  cloth,  which  had  once  been  dark-blue,  and 
the  cape  of  it  was  thrown  loosely  over  her  head.  Her  meek 
and  serious  gray  eyes  looked  forth  pathetically  from  its 
shadow,  and  gave  dignity  to  the  rest  of  her  features,  which 
had  once  been  handsome,  but  were  darkened  by  the  turf 
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smoke  and  withered  by  the  hardship  of  little  food  and 
exposure  to  weather. 

“ Sit  here,  Breedya,”  said  Beffie,  leading  her  to  a place 
between  herself  and  Anstruther.  “ I want  you  to  talk  to 
us.  You  love  God,  don’t  you,  Breedya,  and  live  by  your 
faith?” 

“ Do  I?”  said  the  old  woman  gravely,  fixing  her  eyes  first 
on  the  lady  and  then  on  the  gentleman  who  had  honoured 
her.  “Then  why  would  I not?  Is  it  that  I didn’t  want  to 
go  to  heaven  you  were  thinkin’  of  me  ? - This  world  is  the 
place  I wTould  be  likin’  to  stay  in,  maybe?” 

“No,”  said  Befind,  “you’re  ready,  stick  in  hand,  to  climb 
the  mountain  there,  and  into  the  clouds,  any  minute  your 
name  is  called  up  yonder.” 

“Maybe  I am,”  said  Breedya,  “but  I’m  not  countin’  much 
on  the  stick  when  it  comes  to  that.  It’s  the  angels  them- 
selves will  be  lendin’  me  a hand,  alanna!” 

“I  am  sure  of  that;  but  now  tell  me,  Breedya,  where  do 
you  think  the  good  people  come  from,  or  did  you  ever  pay 
a visit  to  Tir-nan-oge  ?” 

“Not  myself,  honey,  but  there’s  others  I know  that 
did.” 

“Nonsense,  Breedya!  Can  you  ask  us  to  believe  such  a 
story  as  that?” 

“ You  can  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like,  Miss  Beffie,  but 
it’s  myself  that  knew  the  woman,  and  her  dead  these  ten 
years,  that  used  to  go  off  regular  every  six  months  or  so 
and  stop  a couple  of  months  with  thim  wans, — God  knows 
where ! ” 

“ But  why  did  she  go  ? And  did  she  never  tell  you  where 
she  went?” 

“ She  durstn’t,  dear.  They  took  her.  They  let  her  back 
on  her  promise.  How  she  knew  they  wanted  her  that 
minute  I niver  could  tell;  but  she  would  be  sittin’  in  the 
house,  an’  her  knittin’  away,  and  all  at  once  her  face  would 
change,  and  her  needles  would  thrimble,  an’  she  would  rise 
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up  an’  go  out  without  e’er  a look  at  anyone,  and  away  with 
her  across  the  bog  till  she  was  out  of  sight.” 

“ Why  did  not  people  go  after  her  and  see  what  became 
of  her?” 

“She  begged  they  wouldn’t.  It  would  only  get  them- 
selves into  trouble.  ‘Let  me  come  an’  go,’  says  she;  ‘but 
pray  that  I may  die  on  them  some  time  when  I’m  out  of  it!’ 
And  so  she  did.” 

“Did  they  want  her  not  to  die?” 

“ Sure  they  thought  they  would  ha’  had  her  till  the  day 
of  judgment.  They’re  not  allowed  to  die  themselves  till 
that  day  comes,  and  they  like  to  get  all  of  us  they  can  to  be 
keepin’  them  company.” 

“Now,  Breedya,  you  have  your  faith  in  God;  will  you 
tell  me  how  you  can  believe  in  the  power  of  these  good 
people?  What  brought  them  into  existence?” 

“ Why,  miss,  honey,  sure  you  know  quite  well  that  it  was 
God  Almighty  that  created  them.  Weren’t  they  a part  of 
the  angels  that  fell  out  of  heaven  afther  Lucifer?  When 
Michael  had  fought  Lucifer,  and  cast  him  down,  didn’t  he  go 
round  heaven  sweepin’  out  all  that  had  took  part  with  him, 
till  at  last  there  was  so  many  goin’  that  Michael  was  sorry, 
seein’  that  there  was  a good  few  among  them  had  meant 
no  great  harm,  only  they  were  on  for  sport.  And  Michael 
cried  out  at  last,  ‘Lord,  the.  heavens  will  be  devastated!’ 
An’  God  said,  ‘Let  these  last  stop  where  they  are  now  until 
the  day  of  judgment.’  That  was  on  earth,  where  they  had 
fell  on  their  way  down  lower;  and  so  they  took  up  their 
living  in  this  world  ajid  made  places  of  their  own  for  them- 
selves which  you  and  me  can’t  see  unless  we  were  took 
there  by  some  o’  them.  An’  of  course  they  brought  their 
powers  out  of  heaven  with  them,  for  God  didn’t  take  them 
from  them,  only  left  them  outside  of  paradise  until  the  day 
of  judgment.” 

“ But  how  can  you  think  that  God  would  allow  them  to 
interfere  with  his  arrangements?” 
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“ They  don’t  intherfair,  miss.  Doesn’t  God  allow  ivery- 
thing  that  happens  f’ 

It  was  useless  to  argue  with  Breedya.  Her  faith  in  Pro- 
vidence was  sound,  but  her  belief  in  the  variety  of  beings 
He  had  been  pleased  to  create  was  limitless. 

“ Breedya,”  said  Anstruther,  “I’m  a stranger  in  these 
parts,  and  I want  to  be  able  to  know  a — well,  one  of  the 
good  people  when  I meet  one.  Will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  me  what  they  are  like*?” 

“ Sure,  how  could  I,  sir,  an’  thim  able  to  look  like  anything 
they  plaze?” 

“Did  you  ever  meet  one  yourself 

“I  couldn’t  be  rightly  sure,  sir.  They  do  make  thim- 
selves  so  like  one  of  us  when  they  want  to  go  among  us. 
You  might  meet  thim  at  the  fairs,  an’  you  would  take  them 
for  some  that  would  be  buyin’  an’  sellin’.  They’ll  walk  out 
of  their  forts  same  as  if  they  had  just  thravelled  down  a few 
miles  from  up  the  counthry.” 

“Where  are  their  forts  1” 

“Oh,  all  round  about  us,  sir!  Thim  little  rough  hills 
that  you  see  mostly  everywhere.  They’re  the  stairs,  an’ 
the  passages  they  do  have  goin’  underground!  Sure  the 
whole  Bog  o’  Turk  is  excavated  with  them,  an’  it’s  hardly 
anyone  escapes  that  they  take  a fancy  to.  It  would  be  good 
for  me  to  be  talkin’  this  way,  only  myself  is  too  ould  for 
thim.  It’s  the  young  an’  the  handsome  that  they  do  be 
covetin’,  an’  the  purty  little  childher  to  be  growin’  up  with 
thim  and  forgettin’  where  they  come  from.” 

“And  you  never  saw  one  yourself,  though  they  are  going 
about  so  freely  everywhere1?” 

“ I don’t  say  I didn’t,  only  I wouldn’t  take  my  oath  of  it. 
But  there  was  my  daughter,  her  that’s  in  America  these 
ten  year,  and  what  did  she  see,  do  ye  think,  and  her  a 
young  girsha,  one  Mayday  mornin’?  It  was  the  rock  up 
there  that  opened — that  one  with  the  broad  flat  side  to  the 
bog — and  out  came  a servant-man,  in  a black  suit  an’  a 
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white  apron,  an’  him  with  a beautiful  silver  cream- jug  in  his 
hand.  And  what  did  he  do  but  walked  over  to  Flanagan’s 
cow  and  milked  all  the  milk  she  had  into  the  cream- jug. 
And  with  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  an’  went  back  into  the 
rock.  It  was  a bad  turn  they  did  the  Flanagans  that  time,  for 
there  was  a long  wake  family,  an’  the  cow  was  all  they  had.” 
“I’m  sorry  to  hear  they  have  such  a thievish  turn.” 

“Oh,  that’s  only  sometimes!  Now  an’  again  they’ll  put 
money  in  a man’s  pocket,  or  leave  a bag  of  meal  on  the 
door-step.  You  wouldn’t  know  what  good-natured  thing 
they’d  be  afther  doin’  for  ye  if  they  took  the  notion.  But 
if  ye  ever  conthrairy  them — ” 

“ I won’t,”  said  Anstruther.  “ I wish  I had  a chance  of 
making  friends  with  them.  I should  make  myself  so  agree- 
able that  perhaps  they  would  make  me  a present.” 

“ An’  maybe  their  present  would  be  the  worst  sight  iver 
ye  seen,”  said  Breedya  earnestly.  “Don’t  put  yourself  in 
their  way,  avick,  for  you’re  the  very  cut  of  one  that  would 
take  their  fancy.  An’  if  ever  ye  meet  a very  nice  man  on 
the  bog  here  between  this  an’  the  House,  or  this  an’  the  hills 
there,  an’  if  he  makes  up  to  you  an’  gives  you  the  time  o’ 
day,  an’  invites  you  to  come  home  with  him  an’  have  a pipe, 
don’t  ye  go  with  him.  Speak  him  civil  and  keep  on  your 
own  road,  and  afther  a while  ye  won’t  see  him  any  more. 
But  if  he  offers  ye  a pipe  to  smoke  or  a cake  to  eat,  and  ye 
take  it,  ye’ll  have  to  turn  down  one  o’  them  dark  boreens 
undherground,  an’  it’s  in  Tir-nan-oge  ye’ll  have  to  live  till 
the  day  of  judgment.” 

“I  will  be  very  careful,”  said  Anstruther. 

“Do,  then.  An’  if  iver  by  a misfortune  you’re  landed 
there  with  them,  mind,  I tell  you,  take  nothin’  to  ate,  even 
if  ye  were  to  be  starvin’  with  the  hunger.  For  if  wanst  ye 
ate  their  bread  ye’ll  have  to  stay  with  them.” 

“Now,  Breedya,”  said  Befind,  “I  want  to  ask  your 
opinion.  “ Is  it  the  good  people  who  make  those  wonderful 
gold  things  that  are  found  in  the  bogs'?” 
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“Oh,  an’  it’s  you  knows  betther  than  that,  avourneen! 
Is  it  makin’  fun  o’  me  ye  are  ? Sure  doesn’t  everyone  know 
well  that  it  was  our  own  ould  ancient  hayros  of  grand 
times  that  made  thim  things,  and  that  wore  them  too, 
acushla?” 

“Is  this  romancing  also?”  asked  Anstruther  of  Befind. 

“No,  no,”  said  Befind.  “The  bogs  are  our  witnesses. 
They  still  give  forth  from  time  to  time  the  most  wonderful 
things,  proofs  of  the  taste  of  our  people  of  old  time  and  the 
genius  and  skill  of  our  artificers.” 

“ Can  any  of  these  be  seen?” 

“Easily;  4>ut  in  the  meantime  I will  read  you  a few 
passages  which  will  give  you  some  ideas.” 

Befind  took  a little  book  from  her  pocket,  written  all 
through  in  small  distinct  handwriting  which  was  her  own. 

“ You  are  not  to  suppose  that  I have  invented  anything  I 
am  going  to  recite  to  you,”  she  said.  “All  the  ‘pieces ’ are 
taken  from  ancient  Irish  MSS.  translated  by  our  great 
old  Ollav  O’Curry.  Here  is  a sketch  which  will  give  you 
assurance  that  Breedya  is  not  astray  in  speaking  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  adornments  of  the  kings  and  great  folks 
of  our  ancientry.  You  must  first  know  that  Fingin,  King 
of  Munster,  was  visited  every  November  eve  by  a pro- 
phetess who  expounded  to  him  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
informed  him  of  the  events  of  importance  that  had  just 
taken  place.  On  one  particular  November  eve,  which  was 
the  birthnight  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  the  pro- 
phetess informed  the  king  that  this  hero  had  just  come  into 
the  world. 

“‘And  what  are  the  other  wonders  of  this  night?’  said 
King  Fingin. 

“ ‘ These,’  said  the  woman.  ‘ The  three  chief  articles  of 
manufacture  in  Erinn  are  this  night  found  and  revealed, 
namely,  the  Barr  (diadem)  of  Bruinn,  the  son  of  Smetra ; it 
was  the  Cerd  (artificer)  of  Aengus,  son  of  Um6r,  that  made 
it.  It  is  a Cathbarr  (helmet)  of  the  pure  crimson  of  eastern 
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countries,  with  a ball  of  gold  above  it  as  large  as  a man’s 
head,  and  a hundred  strings  around  it  of  mixed  (variegated) 
carbuncle,  and  a hundred  combed  tufts  of  red  burnished 
gold,  and  stitched  with  a hundred  threads  (wires)  of  Fin- 
druine  (white  bronze)  in  a variety  of  compartments.  And 
it  has  been  a great  number  of  years  concealed  in  the  fountain 
of  the  hill  of  Cruachan  till  this  night,  to  save  it  from  the 
M6r  Rigain  (a  celebrated  Tuatha  de  Danann  princess).’ 

“ You  must  remember,”  explained  Beffie,  looking  up  from 
her  book  at  Anstruther’s  attentive  face,  “that  the  Tuatha 
de  Dananns  were  a half-fairy  race  which  were  among  the 
earliest  that  invaded  and  peopled  Ireland.” 

“I  shall  remember,”  said  Anstruther.  “Pray,  go  on.” 

“ ‘ So  it  (the  great  Cathbarr)  has  remained  under  cover 
of  the  earth  till  this  night,’  said  the  prophetess.  ‘Another 
treasure,’  said  she,  ‘is  the  chess  of  Crimthann  Niad-Nair, 
which  he  brought  away  with  him  from  Aenuch  Find  when 
he  went  with  the  lady  Nar  of  Bodhbh  Derg’s  mansion  in 
Tipperary  on  an  adventure  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  sea, 
and  which  has  been  concealed  in  the  Rath  of  Uisnech,  in 
Westmeath,  until  this  night.  The  third  wonder,’  said  she, 

‘ is  the  ‘ Mind  ’ (diadem)  of  Laeghaire,  the  son  of  Luchta 
of  the  White  Hands,  which  was  made  by  Len,  the  son  of 
Banbulga,  and  which  has  been  also  found  this  night  by 
the  three  daughters  of  Faindle  Mac  Dubraith,  in  Sidh 
Findacha,  in  Ulster,  having  lain  concealed  there  since  the 
birth  of  Conchobar  Abrathruadh.’ 

“Fingin  was  king  in  Munster  Anno  Domini  190;  so  you 
see  these  treasures,  the  great  helmet  and  the  two  diadems 
described  by  the  prophetess  were  pretty  ancient,  as  they 
had  been  concealed  a great  number  of  years  from  the  light 
even  then,”  said  Beffie. 

“Are  they  still  to  be  seen?”  asked  Anstruther. 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  can  exactly  identify  them,  said 
Beffie.  “ But  we  have  personal  ornaments  splendid  enough 
to  show  you,  which  have  lain  perhaps  two  thousand  years 
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concealed  in  the  earth.  Many  of  them  were  made  by 
Len,  the  famous  artificer.  Len  was  employed  by  Fand, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Flidas,  to  fashion  wonderful 
vessels  of  gold  for  her,  and  he  did  his  work  on  the  shore  of 
the  loch,  Lein,  where  he  found  the  gold,  sifted,  washed, 
burned,  and  hammered  it,  and  wrought  it  into  astonishing 
shapes  and  delicate  devices.  When  his  day’s  work  was  over 
he  cast  his  anvil  eastward  and  flung  three  showers  round 
about  him — a shower  of  water,  a shower  of  fire,  and  a shower 
of  pure  crimson  gems.  Len  was  a marvellous  artist.  It  is 
sung  of  him : 

“ I have  heard  of  Len  with  his  many  hammers 
Having  been  on  the  margin  of  Lein’s  yellow  strand, 

Where  he  fashioned  without  mishap  or  flaw 
Splendid  vessels  for  Fand,  the  daughter  of  Flidas. 

“ From  Bodhbh’s  court  went  forth  reproachless 
Len  Linfiaclach,  the.  son  of  Bolcad, 

The  firm  son  of  Bandad  of  high  renown, 

The  good  son  of  Blamad,  son  of  Gomer. 

“ Whether  a chariot  or  a ‘ Mind  ’ of  gold, 

Whether  a cup  or  a musical  instrument, 

Was  required  from  him  by  distinguished  men, 

It  was  quickly  made  before  that  night. 

“ Princess  Fand  was  sister  of  Nia  Seghamain,  the  Eberian 
monarch  of  Erinn,  and  she  and  her  artist,  with  his  almost 
magical  works,  lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.” 

“But  where  did  these  clever  people  get  all  the  gold  to 
work  upon?” 

“We  had  plenty  of  gold  in  Ireland  then,”  said  Beffie, 
“and  perhaps  we  have  still.  There  is  a bog  in  Tipperary 
called  the  Bog  of  Cullen,  and  sometimes  the  Golden  Bog, 
because  quantities  of  golden  articles  and  pieces  of  gold  have 
been  found  deep  down,  lower  than  six  feet,  under  the 
surface  of  the  bog.  They  lay  under  the  roots  and  trunks  of 
trees  which  were  found  in  cutting  through  the  upper  six 
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feet  of  earth.  One  object  is  a gold  crown,  a close  crown 
like  those  worn  by  eastern  princes.  The  bog  was  anciently 
a wooded  valley,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  territory 
of  the  goldsmiths,  who  held  a small  chieftaincy  called 
c Cerdraighe  ’.  They  were  of  royal  blood,  as  well  as  persons 
of  great  skill  and  talent.  If  you  will  go  to  Dublin  and  see 
some  of  their  works  in  our  museum  you  will  almost  think 
that  Breedya’s  good  people  must  have  had  some  part  in  such 
extraordinary  fabrications.” 

“Will  you  come  with  me  and  show  them  to  me?” 

“ Perhaps.  I don’t  know.  If  you  go  there  anyone  can 
show  them  to  you.  They  are  a goodly  show.  But  wait  a 
little  till  I tell  you  how  one  of  our  beautiful  grandmothers 
appeared  one  day  to  the  King  of  Erinn,  who  afterwards 
made  her  his  queen.  She  was  the  Lady  Edain,  daughter 
of  Etar,  an  Ulster  chieftain.  The  king  was  riding  past  and 
saw  her  on  the  brink  of  a fountain,  washing  her  golden 
hair  in  a silver  basin  with  four  birds  of  gold  perched  upon 
it,  and  little  sparkling  gems  of  crimson  carbuncle  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  basin.  She  had  a comb  and  a casket  of 
silver  ornamented  with  gold;  ‘a  short  crimson  cloak  with 
a beautiful  gloss  lying  near  her;  a brooch  of  silver  inlaid 
with  sparkles  of  gold  in  that  cloak;  a smock,  long  and 
warm,  gathered  and  soft,  of  green  silk  with  a border  of  red 
gold,  upon  her;  wonderful  clasps  of  gold  and  silver  at  her 
breast  and  at  her  shoulder-blades,  and  at  her  shoulders  in 
that  smock  on  all  sides.  The  sun  shone  upon  it,  while  the 
men — that  is,  the  king  and  his  retinue — were  all  shaded  in 
red  from  the  reflection  of  the  gold  against  the  sun  from  the 
green  silk.  Two  golden-yellow  tresses  on  her  head,  each  of 
them  plaited  with  four  locks  or  strands,  and  a ball  of  gold 
upon  the  point  of  each  tress  of  the  two.  The  colour  of  that 
hair  was  like  the  flowers  of  the  bog-firs  in  the  summer,  or 
like  red  gold  immediately  after  receiving  its  colouring.  And 
there  she  was  disentangling  her  hair — ’ ” 

“ I must  say  the  old  chronicler  had  an  eye  for  colour  and 
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sumptuary  detail,”  said  Anstruther;  “also  that  the  young 
lady  was  worthy  of  her  fairy  ancestry,  as  daughter  of  a 
Tuatha  d 6 Danann  chief.  But  how  am  I to  know  that  you 
are  not  making  this  up  out  of  your  head  to  astonish  me?” 

“ Oh,  you  will  find  it  all,  and  much  more  of  the  kind,  in 
O’Curry ’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish.  If  I 
were  an  artist  I should  make  beautiful  pictures  out  of 
that  book.” 

“Haven’t  you  some  more  there  in  your  own  little  book 
of  extracts  ? You  must  be  tired  of  reading.  Will  you  let 
me  see  the  book?” 

He  took  it  and  turned  over  the  pages. 

“Ah,  I find  here,”  he  said  presently,  “an  invitation  to 
Tir-nan-oge ! Had  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  the  entree  to  fairy- 
land to  go  and  come  as  it  pleased  them  ? Listen  to  this : 

“ O Befind,  wilt  thou  come  with  me 
To  a wonderful  land  that  is  mine ; 

The  hair  is  there  like  to  the  blossom  of  the  Sobarche, 

Of  the  colour  of  snow  is  the  fair  body. 

There  will  be  nor  grief  nor  care. 

“ The  only  land  is  the  land  I speak  of, 

There  youth  never  grows  into  old  age ; 

Warm,  sweet  streams  traverse  the  land; 

The  choicest  of  mead  and  of  wine, 

Handsome  people  without  blemish. 

We  see  on  every  side 
And  no  one  seeth  us. 

“ O,  woman ! if  thou  comest  to  my  proud  people, 

It  is  a golden  crown  shall  be  upon  thy  head ; 

Fresh  pork,  banquets  of  new  milk  and  ale 
Thou  shalt  have  with  me  there,  O Befind ! ” 

Beffie  looked  up,  a little  abashed,  and  coloured. 

“You  are  laughing  at  me  because  it  is  my  own  name,” 
she  said.  “ Mother  could  not  know  that  I was  going  to 
grow  up  dark.  The  name  means  ‘fair  woman’.  I have 
not  got  hair  the  colour  of  the  bog-firs,  like  Edain,” 
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“What  are  the  bog-firs ?” 

“Oh!  I think  it  must  mean  the  furze;  what  in  England 
you  call  gorse,  which  is  all  prickly  and  covered  in  season 
with  yellow  flowers.  That  would  be  more  like  Cynthia’s 
hair.  I always  look  on  Cynthia  as  a true  type  of  a Tuatha 
de  Danann  princess.” 

“And  what  are  you?’ 

“A  dark  Milesian.  I am  looking  to  see  if  I can  point 
you  out  a Firbolg.” 

“ What  were  the  Firbolgs?  ” 

“ They  were  a dark,  strong,  swarthy  race,  rugged  and 
serious  in  appearance,  and  were  the  workers  in  iron  and 
stone,  had  working  settlements  in  some  of  the  valleys,  very 
much  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Oh,  yes ! do  you  see 
that  old  man  carrying  back  a kettle  and  a pot  into  his 
cabin?  I believe  that  old  man  is  a descendant  of  the 
Firbolgs.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIY 

“IS  IT  AN  ASTRONOMICAL  QUESTION?” 

A CYCLE  ride  had  been  arranged  for  the  next  day  to  a 
beautiful  spot  at  some  miles  distant,  near  to  which 
there  was  a small  inn  capable  of  affording  modest  refresh- 
ment. However,  in  the  morning  Morrie  complained  of  a 
headache  and  thought  she  had  caught  cold.  Mother  feared 
a development  of  measles,  and  decided  that  the  excursion 
should  be  put  off. 

After  breakfast  Anstruther  made  an  appeal  to  Mother. 
“Is  there  any  reason,”  he  said,  “why  you  should  not 
entrust  Befind  to  me  for  this  ride?  I have  looked  forward 
to  it  with  great  pleasure.” 

Mother  hesitated  for  a moment.  That  thought  of  anxiety 
for  the  happiness  of  the  most  romantic  of  her  children 
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crossed  her  mind  again.  Anstruther  saw  a slight  colour 
rise  in  her  delicate  cheek. 

“Befind  is  very  precious  to  me,”  he  said  quietly;  “ but  if 
her  mother  thinks  me  not  sufficiently  worthy,  I must  try  to 
win  more  confidence.” 

Mother  looked  up  and  smiled.  “I  confide  in  you  tho- 
roughly,” she  said.  “Besides,  this  is  only  a matter  of  a 
ride  to  the  hills.  You  will  return  in  good  time,  I hope.” 

Beffie  accepted  the  situation  with  her  usual  simplicity, 
and  as  Mother  saw  the  riders  wheel  away  in  the  April 
sunshine  she  reflected  on  how  well  loyalty  to  Cynthia  was 
carrying  her  imaginative  daughter  through  a trying  situa- 
tion. In  how  far  the  usual  state  of  things  between  Cynthia, 
Anstruther,  and  Befind  agreed  with  the  latter’s  conception 
of  it  Mother  was . not  able  to  decide,  and  meanwhile  she 
would  look  with  Beffie’s  eyes  on  the  “brotherliness”  of  the 
professor’s  attitude  to  his  young  pupil  of  the  stars. 

“But  why  has  he  never  spoken  to  me  of  Cynthia?” 
thought  Mother.  “And  why  was  Beffie  so  certain  that  he 
had  come  here  to  do  so?” 

However,  Morrie’s  headache  and  the  possibility  of  measles 
recalled  the  mother’s  attention  from  these  puzzling  specu- 
lations. 

The  day  was  radiant,  perfumes  of  spring  in  the  air,  long 
shadows  of  the  high-sailing  silvery  clouds  trooping  along 
the  hills.  Beffie  was  in  gay  spirits,  her  cheeks  a delicate 
damask,  her  eyes  sparkling.  Anstruther  was  very  quiet  and 
serious,  listening  attentively  to  her  tales  and  legends  of  the 
places  through  which  they  were  speeding.  About  mid-day 
they  sat  to  eat  their  sandwiches  on  the  verge  of  a mysterious 
little  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a small  lake. 

“Isn’t  it  lovely  and  weird?”  said  Befind.  “This  is  one 
of  the  places  where  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  held  their 
sports.  You  know  already  that  they  were  a race  who 
came  mysteriously,  and  inhabited  Ireland  for  about  three 
hundred  years.  Breedya  says  they  were  a race  which 
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had  intermingled  with  the  fallen  angels  who  remained  on 
earth,  and  that  eventually  they  were  withdrawn  to  the 
society  of  the  ‘good  people’,  and  are  living  in  Tir-nan-oge 
at  the  present  moment.  They  were  very  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  active  creatures.  Their  hair  was,  as  the  old  chroniclers 
tell,  the  colour  of  the  golden  furze  blossoms.  Their  skin 
was  fair  as  the  white  bog-flower,  their  lips  of  the  hue 
of  the  crimson  foxglove.  They  wore  exquisite  garments 
of  purple,  and  silver,  and  scarlet,  with  belts,  and  brooches, 
and  armlets  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  carbuncle,  and  fin- 
druine.  They  were  skilled  in  all  games  and  dances,  and 
their  music  and  their  laughter  was  for  ever  sweet  on  the 
breeze.  In  this  little  valley  they  used  to  play  at  bowls  and 
hold  their  dances.” 

“ If  they  are  living  under  the  ground  at  Tir-nan-oge  per- 
haps they  come  here  still,”  said  Anstruther. 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Beflie. 

“ I wish  we  could  catch  them  at  it,”  said  Anstruther. 

“Well,  we  sha’n’t,”  said  Beflie,  looking  around  at  the 
lonely  hollow,  with  its  solemn  purple  crags  and  silver- 
gleaming  lakelet.  “Can  you  imagine  anything  breaking 
this  mysterious  hush'?” 

“ Music  and  laughter,”  suggested  Anstruther. 

“Not  for  our  ears,  however,”  said  Befind.  “Many  a time 
we  girls  used  to  come  here  as  children  to  watch  and  listen. 
But  the  valley  was  always  wrapt  in  its  silent  dream,  just  as 
it  is  this  minute. 

“ But  I think  we  ought  to  get  on  if  we  are  to  have  tea  at 
O’Flaherty’s,”  she  said,  rising,  and  beginning  to  crumble 
a piece  of  bread  all  over  the  place  where  they  had  been 
sitting. 

“Why  are  you  doing  that?”  asked  Anstruther. 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  know?  If  we  had  eaten  here,  and  left  no 
crumbs  behind,  the  next  person  who  travelled  by  this  way 
and  passed  across  this  spot  would  get  an  attack  of  the  hungry- 
sickness.” 
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“How  full  of  pretty  superstitions  you  are!”  said  An- 
struther, 

‘ ‘ What  is  superstition  ? ” asked  Beffie,  laughing.  ‘ ‘ The  small 
modern  sage  calls  it  superstition  to  believe  in  anything  he 
does  not  see  and  touch.  To  me  nothing  can  be  more  won- 
derful than  most  of  the  things  we  do  see  and  touch.  Ever 
since  your  astronomy  taught  me  that  God’s  universe  is 
much  bigger  than  one  thought,  I have  felt  more  interest  in 
the  things  that  make  up  what  is  known  as  superstition.” 
“Go  on.  I want  to  hear  more,”  said  the  professor. 

“I  don’t  know  any  more,”  said  Beffie,  scattering  her 
crumbs  and  crust  around  with  the  greatest  care.  “I  only 
feel  that  when  it  is  evident  that  God  has  made  so  much  that 
I do  not  see,  and  which  the  wisest  men  knew  nothing  about 
till  comparatively  lately,  I can’t  make  up  my  mind  altogether 
about  the  limits  or  sorts  of  unseen  things.” 

“Good!”  said  Anstruther.  “Here  is  another  handful 
of  crumbs.  Let  us  be  as  hospitable  as  we  can.  Now  that 
I am  informed,  I think  we  need  not  have  been  so  greedy 
as  to  eat  up  all  our  sandwiches.  We  might  have  spread  a 
nice  little  meal  and  left  it  on  this  stone.” 

“Oh,  that  is  not  the  idea!  It  is  the  intention  that  is 
everything,”  said  Beffie ; “ but  hadn’t  we  better  hasten  on?” 
They  mounted  and  fled  farther  among  the  hills,  but 
before  they  had  winged  a mile  the  mood  of  the  day  changed 
with  the  swift  caprice  of  the  Irish  climate.  Bain  began  to 
fall,  and  in  a short  time  the  riders  had  been  bathed  in  a 
fountain  at  the  will  of  an  ill-tempered-looking  cloud  which 
had  suddenly  appeared  above  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  be 
pursuing  them.  When,  after  half  an  hour’s  watery  travel, 
they  got  into  the  shelter  of  “ O’Flaherty ’s”,  Beffie’s  light 
garments  were  thoroughly  drenched. 

“O’Flaherty’s”  was  a small  farm  of  the  better  sort,  and 
the  farmer  and  his  family  were  well-known  to  the  young 
ladies  of  Maam  Turk  House.  The  little  thatched  home 
had  a snug  look  not  very  usual  in  Connaught;  walled 
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round  with  roof-shaped  stacks  of  turf,  with  a large  mound 
of  roped  straw  making  a dash  of  gold  among  the  dark 
shapes,  “black  but  comely”,  of  the  Connemara  man's  reserve 
of  fuel. 

The  house  consisted  of  a kitchen  and  three  rooms,  earthen- 
floored,  and  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  a small,  thin  creature  (did 
anyone  ever  see  a fat  Connemara  peasant,  man  or  woman  ?), 
appeared,  clapping  her  hands,  in  the  doorway. 

“Oh,  Miss  Beffie!  Mother  of  Christ,  she’s  dhrownded! 
Come  in  acushla  machree,  asthoreen.  Ceade  mille  fealthe 
dhuit!  An’  the  fine  gentleman  that’s  proud  to  be  ridin’ 
with  you!  Conn , Dun  an  dor  as 1.” 

Conn,  a tall,  gaunt  man,  came  in  by  a back-door,  obediently 
closed  it  behind  him,  and  began  to  assist  the  gentleman 
to  get  rid  of  his  wet  coat,  while  his  wife  vanished  with 
Befind  into  an  inner  apartment. 

“Jewel  o’  the  skies!  Sure  you’ll  have  to  get  into  my 
best  Sunday  cotton;  an’  poor  wearin’  it  is  for  the  like  o’ 
you,  though  it’s  too  grand  it’ll  be  for  me  afther  ye  have 
stepped  out  of  it.  Conn’s  lightin’  a fire  inside  in  the  room, 
an’  myself ’ll  dhry  yer  bits  o’  skirts  an’  things  in  the  kitchen 
while  you’re  takin’  the  cup  o’  tea.” 

In  a few  minutes  Beffie  emerged  into  the  shine  of  a 
flaming  turf  fire  which  was  filling  the  little  kitchen  with  a 
light  that  made  sport  of  the  rain-shadows;  no  longer  a con- 
ventional young  lady  in  coat  and  skirt,  but  a peasant  girl  in 
cotton,  with  a little  scarlet  kerchief  on  her  shoulders. 

“Now,  miss,”  said  her  hostess,  “if  you  would  take  a seat 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  room,  it’s  the  tea  and  the  cake 
will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.” 

The  guests  were  ushered  into  the  best  apartment,  where 
a hasty  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  hearth-flag,  turf  sods 
set  on  end  and  sending  sparks  and  flames  up  the  wide 
chimney,  and  at  the  same  time  scattering  fragrance  through 
the  room. 
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“Isn’t  it  sweet?”  said  Beffie,  flitting  about  on  tiptoe, 
admiring  everything.  “Look  at  the  state  bed  with  its 
check  curtains  and  patchwork  quilt!  See  the  delft  figures 
on  the  chimney-piece ! But  oh,  the  turf  fire  is  the  best  of 
it  all ! How  can  you  live  your  life  in  England  without  ever 
sitting  at  a fire  like  this,  and  smelling  the  poetry  and  the 
perfume  of  it?” 

“I  can’t,”  said  Anstruther;  “that  is  why  I came  over 
here.” 

“ Oh  no ! you  had  other  reasons  for  coming.  You  wanted 
a holiday,  and — and — ” She  stopped  short,  remembering 
that  she  must  not  betray  her  suspicion  of  his  chief  great 
reason  for  a visit  to  Cynthia’s  country. 

“‘And — and — repeated  Anstruther.  “It  is  just  that 
‘and ’.  I wanted  to  sit  at  a turf  fire,  and  with  you.” 

“Well,  you  have  done  it,  and  you  shall  do  it  again,”  she 
said  gaily.  “There  is  your  seat,  and  this  is  mine.  I 
wonder  what  age  of  the  world  this  little  queer  straw  arm- 
chair was  made  in?” 

“Was  it  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  who  made  it,  or  the 
Firbolgs?” 

“ I think  it  must  have  been  made  by  bees,”  said  Beffie, 
examining  it.  “It  is  like  a bee’s  house  turned  upside 
down.  But  I find  it  very  comfortable.” 

The  tea  and  cake  were  carried  in,  and  Befind  filled  the 
large  delft  cups  which  had  been  set  out  with  pride  on  a 
painted  metal  tray  by  Mrs.  O’Flaherty. 

“Is  it  not  funny?”  said  Beffie,  as  she  handed  the  pro- 
fessor his  cup. 

“ Very  funny,  and  unspeakably  delightful,”  said  An- 
struther. “ I don’t  want  it  to  be  over.  I want  to  go  on 
drinking  this  tea  and  sitting  at  this  hearth.  Fire  is  the 
essence  of  life,  isn’t  it ; fire  and  love  ? Home  is  created  of 
the  two.” 

“Yes,”  said  Befind,  with  a hasty  glance,  appreciative  of 
his  sentiment. 
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“We  have  agreed  that  those  fires  overhead  are  rather 
distant  and  cold,  haven’t  we?”  he  went  on,  pushing  away 
his  cup  and  turning  his  chair  towards  the  hearth.  “ Come 
back  to  your  bee-hive  and  let  us  talk  a little  about  fires  and 
hearths  and  homes.  I want  you  to  answer  me  a ques- 
tion.” 

Beffie  obeyed  like  a child,  and  sat  in  the  straw  chair 
which  he  had  placed  beside  his  own. 

“Is  it  an  astronomical  question?”  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  instinct  of  timidity  which  she  did  not  understand. 

“ Not  altogether,”  said  Anstruther.  His  voice  also  shook 
a little,  but  he  knew  why  he  was  so  moved. 

“ Don’t  you  think  that  the  warmth  of  love  in  hearts  and 
the  flame  of  a home  fire  are  more  satisfactory  than  the 
multitudes  of  suns  up  yonder  which  you  and  I have  been 
looking  at  through  telescopes?” 

“Yes,”  said  Beffie. 

“Befind,  could  you  sit  with  me  at  a home-fire  like  this 
always,  you  and  I together  ? That  is  the  question  I wanted 
to  ask  you;  it  was  to  ask  it  that  I followed  you.” 

“Me!”  exclaimed  Beffie,  and  sat  still  in  profound 
astonishment. 

“You.  Who  else?  Am  I too  old  for  you,  Beffie?  that 
is  what  I have  been  afraid  of.  It  is  true  I am  twelve  years 
older  than  you.  Am  I too  old,  Beffie?” 

“You?  Old?  No!” 

“What  is  it  then?  Why  are  you  so  silent,  so  shocked, 
so  serious?  Am  I a man  who  cannot  hope  to  be  loved ?” 

“ I have  loved  you  as  a sister,”  said  Beffie,  speaking  low. 
“ I thought  you  cared  for  Cynthia.” 

“So  I do,  because  she  is  your  sister.  Cynthia  knows 
how  I love  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  at  me,  Beffie, 
if  you  can  think  of  me  as  your  husband.  Let  me  hold  your 
hand  if  you  do  not  mean  to  send  me  away.” 

Befind  allowed  her  hand  to  rest  in  his  clasp. 

“Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Befind?” 
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“I  am  amazed!”  said  Beffie.  “All  my  ideas  are  over- 
turned. You  must  give  me  time  to  think  about  it.” 

“ I will  give  you  time,”  said  Anstruther;  “ only  don’t  ask 
too  much,  my  darling.  Remember  how  fast  the  golden 
wheels  are  turning.  Let  us  be  happy  as  soon  as  we  can. 
I know  we  can  be  happy  together,  you  and  I,  at  the  little 
hearth-fire.” 

“Yes,”  said  Beffie;  “it  is  lovely.  But  I can’t  talk;  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you.  It  is  so  strange.” 

“ Strange  that  I should  love  you  better  than  anything  in 
the  world]” 

“Yes.” 

“Strange  that  you  should  learn  to  love  me?” 

“No.” 

Anstruther  laughed  with  delight,  and  Mrs.  O’Flaherty 
came  to  the  door  to  say  that  the  rain  was  over  and  “may 
be  the  young  lady  would  be  likin’  to  go  back  into  her  own 
clothes,  the  darlin’”. 

Back  into  her  own  clothes  went  Befind,  and  reappeared, 
looking  very  demure  and  quiet.  Anstruther  put  her  on  her 
wheel  with  tender  care  and  a proprietorial  manner  which 
was  something  new.  As  they  rode  home,  in  the  sweet 
after-rain  freshness  of  the  April  afternoon,  it  was  he  who 
did  all  the  talking  during  the  pauses  in  speed.  Beffie’s 
silence  hung  about  her  like  a light  cloud,  behind  which  her 
eyes  shone  wide  and  wondering.  It  was  he  who  pointed 
out  the  beauties  of  sunset  and  of  the  purple  approaches  of 
twilight  round  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  still  ruddy  in 
the  after-glow.  When  from  a gray  stoop  of  a hill  Capella 
rose  red  like  a bit  of  living  fire,  Anstruther  pointed  to  it 
and  looked  at  Befind,  and  they  both  laughed.  The  fasci- 
nations of  that  distant  sun  were  at  naught  in  presence  of  a 
more  fascinating  experience,  and  the  star  had  become  only 
a glory  in  the  landscape — a lamp  burning  on  the  threshold 
of  a newly-found  happiness. 

As  they  approached  the  house  Befind  said  shyly: 
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“ Allow  me  to  tell  Mother  myself.  Do  not  say  anything 
to  her  to-night.  And  remember  I have  not  promised  any- 
thing.” 

Anstruther  smiled.  He  understood  Beffie  better  than  she 
understood  herself,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  kissed 
the  tips  of  her  little  fingers  as  he  helped  her  to  dismount, 
and  said:  “I  shall  be  obedient.” 

Morrie’s  headache  was  better,  and  Mother  was  relieved; 
but,  finding  Beffie  unusually  silent  and  not  like  herself,  her 
fear  of  measles  revived,  and  she  was  sure  all  her  predictions 
as  to  getting  sickness  into  the  house  were  being  realized. 
“You  are  quite  pale,  my  child.  I really  fear — ” 

“But,  Mother,  if  I am  pale,  measles  are  red!” 

“Not  necessarily,  just  at  the  first.  What  do  you  think, 
Dr.  Anstruther?” 

“ I think  they  are  always  red.” 

“Perhaps  she  is  only  tired.” 

“Not  the  least  tired,  Mother.  And  Mrs.  O’Flaherty’s 
tea  and  cake  were  so  good ! ” 

Mother  felt  that  it  was  unlike  Beffie  not  to  have  more  to 
tell  about  her  expedition  than  this.  She  had  expected  her 
usual  lively  chatter  about  the  adventures  of  such  a day. 
She  also  noticed  that  Dr.  Anstruther  was  in  brilliant  spirits. 
He  had  evidently  not  yet  got  the  measles,  and  Morrie  and 
he  kept  the  ball  of  fun  rolling  till  bed-time. 

When  Befind  was  in  her  room  alone,  she  went  about  in  a 
kind  of  dazed  state,  hanging  up  things  and  taking  them 
down  again,  rolling  up  a ribbon  and  letting  it  fall  unrolled 
again.  She  brushed  her  hair,  and  the  brush  dropped  out 
of  her  hand.  She  knelt  to  say  her  prayers,  nothing  but 
Jim  Anstruther’s  words  would  come  to  her.  At  last  she 
rose  up  and  said,  “Oh,  I can’t  sleep  with  all  this  on  my 
mind!  I must  go  to  Mother.” 

Mother  was  in  bed  and  just  dropping  off  to  sleep  when, 
hearing  a slight  noise,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Befind 
standing  beside  her, 
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“Oh,  Mother,  I want  to  tell  you  something!  It  isn’t 
Cynthia.  It  is  me!” 

“ My  dear,  I see  that  it  is  you  and  not  Cynthia.  Are 
you  walking  in  your  sleep?” 

“No,  Mother,  I am  very  much  awake.  And  I want  you 
to  understand.  You  remember  what  1 told  you  about 
Cynthia?” 

A light  dawned  on  Mother,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
roused. 

“About  Dr.  Anstruther?” 

“Yes,  Mother.  It  isn’t  Cynthia.  He  cares  the  most 
for  me.” 

“ Did  he  tell  you  so  to-day,  my  darling?  Does  he  want 
to  take  possession  of  my  Befind?” 

“Yes,  Mother.” 

“What  did  you  say  to  him?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I did  not  say  much.  I feel  as  if  1 did 
not  know  anything.  I am  stunned.” 

“ You  like  him,  Beffie.  A few  days  ago  you  liked  him 
very  much.” 

“ Liked  him,  Mother ! It’s  more  than  that.  There’s  no 
other  man  in  the  world.  All  the  others  are  so  foolish  and 
so  young.  I think  it  is  only  that  I can’t  quite  believe  in  it, 
my  head  is  so  stupid.  Now  that  I have  told  you  perhaps 
I shall  be  able  to  sleep.” 

“ Go  and  sleep  then,  darling,  and  to-morrow  we  will  talk 
about  it.” 

Befind  vanished,  and,  getting  back  to  her  own  room,  went 
on  her  knees  again  and  prayed,  hurried  to  bed,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

Very  early  in  the  spring  morning  she  was  awakened  by 
the  note  of  a blackbird  near  the  open  window.  The  sky 
was  a sea  of  gold  behind  the  dark  bushy  trees,  with  little 
skiffs  of  purple  cloud  navigating  it.  Odours  of  dew  and 
flowers  came  through  the  window.  Befind  sat  up  and  lifted 
her  face  to  receive  the  glory  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
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morning  through  her  eyes  and  ears,  and  at  the  same 
moment  her  new  happiness  rushed  on  her  like  a wind. 

“ Mine,  mine,  mine!”  she  whispered,  throwing  her  young 
arms  over  her  head  and  laughing  out  loud  in  her  delight. 
“ Oh!  how  can  I bear  it?  How  can  I believe  in  it?” 

She  sprang  up  and  dressed  herself  in  her  prettiest  cotton 
frock,  wrhite  with  a thread  of  applegreen,  enhancing  the 
rich  damask  pink  which  the  assurance  of  her  heart  had 
brought  back  to  her  cheeks.  Then  she  felt  shy  of  herself 
for  having  perceived  her  own  beauty  and  made  the  most 
of  it. 

“Is  it  vanity?”  she  said.  “But  then  I do  so  want  to 
please  him.  That  can’t  be  any  harm,  surely!” 

She  threw  open  her  window,  saying  to  herself  that  she 
would  stay  in  her  room  till  the  last  moment  before  break- 
fast, but  as  she  knelt  with  her  elbows  on  the  sash  looking 
round  a new  and  resplendent  world,  Anstruther  suddenly 
appeared  below  and  called  to  her  to  come  down. 

Forgetting  that  “she  had  not  promised  ”,  she  withdrew 
from  the  window  and  went  out  of  her  room  and  down 
through  the  passages  and  staircases  and  out  into  the  spring 
sunshine  to  meet  her  lover.  When  he  saw  her  coming  he 
knew  by  her  face  that  she  was  bringing  him  all  the  joy  he 
had  asked  for. 

“Is  this  my  wife?”  he  said,  drawing  her  by  both  her 
hands  towards  him. 

Beffie’s  answer  was  short  but  sufficient.  Just  as  she  was 
making  it,  Morrie’s  mischievous  face  appeared  from  behind 
a rose-bush  and  disappeared  again,  and  Morrie’s  impish 
laugh  came  to  their  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

NOT  IN  A HURRY 

j^JORRIE  wrote  to  Cynthia: 

Beffie  has  written  you  her  wonderful  news , so  I need 
only  add  a postscript.  I want  to  tell  you  that  you  don't  know 
your  sister.  Beffie  “ star-gazing  " was  a person  we  had  some 
experience  of  but  Beffie  “ engaged  " is  another  kind  of  creature. 
I don't  know  how  to  describe  it , but  she  seems  just  floating  about 
in  the  air  with  happiness.  I hope  Jim  won't  beat  her , because 
if  he  does  she  will  get  a great  surprise.  She  thinks  he  is  the 
only  man  God  ever  created;  all  the  rest  are  some  other  kind  of 
being — even  Adam.  She  is  delighted  he  is  poor;  she  says  they 
will  be  far  more  to  each  other  than  rich  people  ever  are;  but 
Mother  said , when  he  told  her  his  affairs , that  he  is  not  what 
she  calls  poor.  1 wonder  what  Jim  would  consider  us , if  he 
knew  exactly  how  much  we  have.  However , he  is  guite  pleased 

that  Beffie  has  no  fortune.  I suppose  they  will  not  need  to  pack 
hampers , as  they  are  going  to  live  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

Beffie  says  she  doesn't  want  to  be  married  in  a hurry.  She  is 
begging  for  a whole  year  to  be  engaged.  I don't  wonder.  I think 
it  would  be  simply  terrible  to  be  tied  up  in  a house  in  a city , with 
your  fortune  told , and  your  “ duty  " all  marked  out , and  a man 
always  there  to  give  you  orders.  I know  I never  could  obey  any- 
one but  Mother.  Beffie  says  she  would  rather  obey  Jim  than  have 
her  own  way , but  I don't  believe  her.  Do  you ? She  says  she 
would  like  to  get  a great  many  letters  from  Jim , and  if  she 
married  him  at  once  and  stayed  with  him , she  could  never  get 
any.  Isn't  that  stupid ? She  is  giving  in , though , to  be  married 
in  the  autumn , which  I suppose  is  the  beginning  of  her  obedience. 

I think  the  wedding  in  the  autumn  will  come  in  very  nicely  as 
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an  event  for  your  holidays . Mother  says  it  will  be  quite  quiet , no 
company  but  ourselves , as  Beffie  would  hate  a crowd.  But  I am 
sure  Aunt  Sham  will  insist  on  coming  over , and  will  want  to 
make  a fuss  about  everything , and  worry  poor  little  Mother.  I 
shall  be  sharpening  my  tongue  all  summer  for  her  ladyship's 
benefit.  It  will  be  some  fun  if  she  keeps  on  pretending  to  have 
given  you  the  money.  Perhaps  she  will  make  it  do  for  a wedding 
present . Beffie  and  I often  talk  about  that  money , and  Jim 
agrees  with  us  that  Aunt  Drum  was  not  the  benefactress.  I am 
rather  good  at  guessing  conundrums , but  I think  and  think , and 
nothing  comes  of  it.  Jim  was  the  only  other  person  in  the  room 
that  day , and  he  did  not  do  it.  I believe  you  ought  to  put  the 
money  in  the  bank  and  advertise  for  the  owner.  Mother  says 
you  ivoidd  have  a great  many  answers  to  the  advertisement. 

I asked  Jim  if  he  would  send  his  love  to  his  eldest  sister , and 
he  said  he  was  writing  to  her  himself.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  a 
brother.  You  can  say  what  you  like  to  him  and  he  has  no  right 
to  control  you.  Jim  has  developed  quite  an  affection  for  me , for 
Beffie' s sake , which  makes  me  laugh.  Don't  you  go  and  get 
engaged  too , or  I shall  die  of  laughing. 

Your  affectionate 

MORRIE. 

Cynthia  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  she  received  the 
news  of  Beffie’s  engagement.  She  had  known  for  a long 
time  of  Jim  Anstruther’s  attachment  to  her  sister,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  those  serious  conversations  observed 
by  Befind,  exciting  her  unconscious  jealousy,  and  leading 
her  to  mistaken  conclusions.  Beffie’s  unexpected  caprice, 
and  sudden  desire  to  go  home,  had  not  been  misunderstood 
by  her  sister.  She  had  advised  Jim  to  let  her  have  her  way, 
and  go  home  to  stay  for  a time  with  Mother,  before  he 
spoke  to  her.  Anstruther  had  felt  a curious  fear  of  break- 
ing in  on  the  happy  intercourse  which  had  existed  from  the 
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first  between  himself  and  Befind,  dreading  that  being  so 
young  she  would  consider  him  too  old,  even  if  she  did  not 
shrink  from  the  tie  of  marriage  altogether.  Cynthia’s 
praises  of  her  new  brother  were  very  sweet,  coming  by  post 
to  Mother  and  her  only  son  and  her  second  daughter.  As 
to  Morrie,  her  latent  genius  for  teasing  was  largely  de- 
veloped by  the  circumstances,  and  she  began  to  keep  a 
diary  which  she  called  Studies  of  an  Engaged  Couple.  She 
sometimes  gave  forth  a sample  of  the  entries. 

“An  engagement  produces  some  of  the  effects  of  soften- 
ing of  the  brain.  We  used  to  visit  an  old  man  who  had  it. 
He  would  break  out  into  the  most  delighted  smiles  about 
nothing  at  all.  I see  quite  a family  likeness  between  him 
and  Jim  and  Beffie.” 

“Caught  Beffie  humming  the  tune  of  ‘Glorious  Apollo’  to 
herself.  It’s  a lovely  glee.  Mother  used  to  sing  it  with  us 
long  ago,  but  I don’t  see  the  point  of  turning  it  into  a solo 
just  at  this  present  moment.  I think  Beffie  does.” 

“I  don’t  like  fickleness.  Formerly  I was  loftily  chidden  for 
not  caring  to  ascend  to  the  flat  for  the  nightly  seances.  Now, 
if  I mention  a star  I am  snubbed.  I ventured  to  enquire,  the 
other  day,  how  long  it  would  take  me  to  get  to  Arcturus  if 
I had  wings'?  and  all  Jim  would  say  was:  ‘how  long  would 
it  take  you  to  fly  into  a candle  if  you  were  a moth?’  Just 
such  an  answer  as  a silly  school -boy  might  have  made  me. 
I don’t  see  the  use  of  an  astronomical  brother-in-law  if  that 
is  the  manner  in  which  my  education  is  to  be  neglected.” 

Cynthia,  who  got  the  benefit  of  such  notes  as  these, 
responded  with  news  of  her  own. 

You  are  all  so  happy  over  there , she  wrote,  that  I am  longing 
for  my  holiday , to  get  my  share  of  the  good  time.  Meanwhile  I 
work  away , and  as  the  season  is  already  almost  at  its  height , my 
bonnets  are  cutting  a figure  at  every  open-air  show  and  entertain- 
ment. Miss  Quill  announces  the  most  astonishing  results  in  the 
matter  of  money ; in  fact , I don’t  seem  to  have  used  any  of  the 
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mysterious  “capital”  and  am  ready  to  pay  it  bach  without 
reducing  my  income.  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  pay  a visit  to 
Mr.  Percy , and  to  ask  him  to  manage  to  return  the  sum  supplied 
to  the  lender  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank.  If  the  loan  could 
be  effected  in  that  manner , surely  the  re- funding  is  feasible  after 
the  same  fashion.  I shall  write  a letter  of  thanks  to  my  unknown 
benefactor , and  place  it  in  Mr.  Percy's  hands. 

“A  very  good  plan,”  said  Anstruther.  “I  shall  be  able 
to  be  of  some  assistance  to  her  there,  I hope.  Since  Cynthia 
is  so  ready  and  so  assured,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
help  her  to  her  well-earned  independence.” 

“ I am  sure  she  will  be  happier  and  less  restless  when 
that  has  been  all  settled,”  said  Mother.  “How  good  it  is 
to  have  a son  and  a brother  to  look  after  one’s  affairs ! ” 

“Instead  of  an  aunt,”  said  Morrie,  executing  her  little 
favourite  dance  expressive  of  amusement  or  mischief  as  she 
crossed  the  floor,  “I  used  to  think  that  men  were  only 
gardeners,  or  drivers,  or  bag-men;  but  it  is  really  awfully 
nice  when  you  get  used  to  one  sitting  in  the  drawing-room 
and  meeting  you  on  the  stairs.  There  I disagree  with 
Beffie.” 

“You  tease!”  said  Befind. 

“Oh,  if  you  liked  it  you  wouldn’t  send  him  back  to 
London!”  maintained  Morrie. 

Anstruther’s  holiday  was  over,  and  as  Beffie  insisted  on 
remaining  Miss  Beffie  until  the  autumn  vacation,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  London  to  write  those  letters  which, 
even  while  unwritten,  were  looked  on  as  such  a treasure  by 
his  little  wife  of  the  future.  He  promised  to  send  her  a 
carved  casket  of  bog -oak  in  which  to  deposit  the  letters  as 
they  arrived. 

“And  then  I shall  keep  them  till  I die,  and  they  will  be 
buried  with  me,”  Beffie  said  to  herself,  but  she  was  careful 
not  to  let  Morrie  overhear  her. 
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“What  wonderful  things  am  I to  put  in  these  letters?” 
said  Anstruther,  as  they  strolled  across  the  emerald  fringe 
of  Turk  on  the  evening  before  his  departure.  “Suppose 
they  disappoint  you?” 

“They  won’t,”  said  Beffie,  nodding  her  head.  “You 
will  say  just  the  same  sort  of  things,  of  course,  only  it  will 
be  lovely  to  see  them  written  down.  That  seems  to  make 
things  so  lasting  somehow.  Words  said  are  so  sweet 
because  you  remember  the  voice,  and  still — ” 

“Aren’t  they  lasting  too,  Befind?  I know  some  little 
words  that  will  never  leave  my  ears.” 

“Yes,  yes!  I know.  So  do  I.” 

“ ‘And  perhaps  I want  the  full  assurance  given  by  looks,’ 
and  ‘ Continual  comfort  in  a face,’  that  Sydney  speaks  of.” 
“ I don’t  need  the  ‘assurance’  a bit,”  said  Beffie.  “But 
oh ! you  know  you  have  to  go  about  your  affairs,  and  I feel 
that  I must  let  myself  go  from  Mother  by  degrees.  She 
does  not  say  anything,  but  she  feels  it  so  greatly.” 

However,  when  he  was  departed  Beffie  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room  and  cried,  because  she  had  not  gone  with  him. 
Morrie  found  her  out  and  made  merry  over  the  discovery. 

“Oh,  you  silly,  silly!  You  would  not  go  with  him,  and 
now  you  have  been  crying  — I can  see  your  eyes  though 
you  have  been  bathing  them  for  half  an  hour ! — crying 
because  he  is  coming  back  so  soon,  I conjecture!” 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  child,”  said  Befind 
with  dignity. 

“No;  and  never  shall,”  said  Morrie,  “never  will.  First 
you  are  delighted  that  Jim  is  going  to  marry  Cynthia, 
then  you  are  in  a state  of  consternation  because  he  cares 
for  you.  Then  you  live  in  a rapture  for  a while  until 
you  get  tired  and  send  him  away.  And  now  you  are 
crying.” 

But  Befind  escaped,  and  did  not  hear  any  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

CONSPIRATORS 

ONE  of  the  first  persons  whom  Anstruther  saw  when  he 
arrived  in  London  was  Bartram,  who  walked  into  his 
club  and  welcomed  him  back  from  the  regions  of  the  Un- 
known, which  was  Sylvester’s  definition  of  Connaught. 

After  they  had  smoked,  and  discussed  a variety  of 
matters  in  which  neither  was  deeply  interested,  Bartram 
became  abstracted,  and  made  one  or  two  random  answers 
which  did  not  fit  in  with  the  remarks  of  his  friend. 

Anstruther  observed  for  a while,  and  at  last  said : 
“What’s  the  matter,  Bartram?  Out  with  it,  old  fellow!” 
“I  didn’t  speak,  did  I?”  said  Bartram,  sitting  up  and 
colouring  a little. 

“No;  you  didn’t.  But  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  did. 
That  is,  if  I can  do  anything  to  help  you.” 

“Well,  perhaps  you  can.  It’s  something  to  talk  over  a 
trouble  with  a man  you  can  trust,  and  you’re  the  man. 
It’s  about  Cynthia.” 

“I  know,”  said  Anstruther. 

“How  do  you  know?”  said  Bartram,  half-resentfully. 
“Well,  perhaps  I don’t.  At  all  events  I want  to 
know.” 

“It’s  about  that  money.” 

Anstruther  looked  surprised.  All  Bartram’s  friends 
were  aware  that  he  was  bewitched  about  Cynthia,  but  that 
money  had  anything  to  do  with  his  hopes  was  a new  idea 
to  the  professor.  He  looked  at  Sylvester’s  troubled  face 
seriously,  and  said : 

“What  money?” 

“ That  money  which  I was  such  a fool  as  to  lend  her,  as 
she  will  have  it,  to  give  her,  say  I.” 
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“Can  you  mean  to  affirm  that  it  was  you  who  did  it? 
that  you  are  the  mysterious  benefactor?” 

Bartram  smiled  grimly.  “It  was  I.  And  it  was  all 
your  doing  nevertheless.” 

“My  doing!  Are  you  off  your  head,  Sylvester  Bartram?” 
“ No.  Let  me  remind  you.  On  a certain  day  at  Drum- 
shambo  Castle  a young  lady  presented  her  aunt  with  a 
heather  hat  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  fingers.” 

“ I know  all  about  the  heather  hat.  I knew  of  it  long 
before  you  did,  who  only  heard  of  it  through  the  discus- 
sions on  the  matter  at  Silverdale.” 

“I  knew  the  whole  story  twenty -four  hours  after  you 
did.” 

“ How?” 

“From  you.” 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  were  writing  a letter  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Drumshambo.  The  letter  was  to  me.  On  the  third  page 
you  recounted  to  me  the  conversation  about  the  hat  as  it 
fell  on  your  ear.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest?” 

Bartram  laughed.  “Was  I ever  in  earnest?  The  receipt 
of  that  letter  was  one  of  the  most  serious  events  of  my  life, 
though  at  the  time  it  only  amused  me,  and  the  thing  it  led 
me  to  do  was  the  freak  of  a man  who  had  more  money  than 
he  knew  what  to  do  with.” 

“I  begin  to  see,”  said  Anstruther.  “Go  on,  Bartram. 
The  situation  is  fit  for  a comedy.” 

“ 4 Play  to  you,  but  death  to  us/  ” grumbled  Bartram. 
“I  said  to  myself,  I will  at  once  gratify  and  mystify  this 
charming  and  clever  young  lady,  and  shall  highly  enjoy  the 
denoument,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  isn’t  the  first  whim- 
sical act  I have  done  since  I inherited  my  grandfather’s 
fortune,  and  I had  always  got  a good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  such  eccentricities.  I arranged  the  matter  at  once,  and 
so  well  that  I am  not  yet  found  out.” 
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u Had  you  not  made  her  acquaintance  before  you  did  it?” 
“No.  If  I had,  I should  never  have  done  it.  My 
object  would  have  been  to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  be 
my  wife  rather  than  to  assist  her  to  become  a milliner.” 

“ I thought  you  first  met  her  in  her  home  before  her 
coming  to  London.” 

“Yes;  but  I had  set  the  thing  in  motion  before  leaving 
England  for  a tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I thought, 
when  I entered  Maam  Turk  House,  that  the  family  were 
already  in  communication  with  Percy  and  Wyndham,  and 
only  became  aware,  on  my  return,  that  they  had  moved 
more  slowly  than  I imagined.  It  was  then,  however,  quite 
too  late  to  alter  my  plans,  and  I was  obliged  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  My  aunt  then  came  to  my  aid.” 

“ I understand.  But  was  it  by  accident  that  you  made 
acquaintance  with  the  M‘Shane  O’Naughtens  in  Ireland?” 
“No.  After  I had  arranged  about  the  gift,  which  was  to 
come  to  them  as  a surprise,  I felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the 
object  of  my  freakish  sympathy.  I parted  from  my  friend 
and  deliberately  lost  myself  among  the  bogs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hoping  for  some  accidental  encounter  which 
would  gratify  my  curiosity.  You  know  the  story  of  the 
girls’  morning  ride  and  the  hungry  traveller.  But,  I say, 
Anstruther,  wasn’t  it  rather  a coincidence,  or  anything  you 
like  to  call  it.  I mean  that  she,  Cynthia,  actually  stopped 
me  as  I passed,  unconsciously,  you  know,  by  hitting  me  on 
the  head  with  a little  bit  of  clay  which  she  had  picked  from 
the  cliff?” 

“ It  was  very  singular,”  said  Anstruther,  smiling. 

“Oh,  laugh  away,  old  fellow!  They  laugh  who  win; 
and  you  have  won  all  you  staked  for,”  growled  Bartram. 

“My  dear  friend,  I don’t  quite  see  the  drift  of  your 
grumbling.  Why  are  you  so  down  on  your  luck?  And  of 
all  things,  wherefore  are  you  not  giving  thanks  to  one  Jim 
Anstruther  for  being  the  means  of  your  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  my  sister  Cynthia?  If  you  had  never  been 
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interested  in  that  young  lady,  never  thought  of  giving  that 
money  which  you  are  now  so  sorry  for — ” 

“ Oh,  confound  the  money ! I wish  it  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea!” 

“ Really ! You  and  she  might  make  better  use  of  it  than 
that.” 

“I  and  she!  Why  name  us  together,  Jim?  She  doesn’t 
care  a rush  about  me.” 

“Have  you  ever  asked  her?” 

“ Of  course  I have  asked  her.  She  always  says  she  will 
marry  no  one  until  she  has  provided  an  income  for  her 
mother  after  paying  her  debt.” 

“Well?” 

“Of  course  I know  it’s  only  her  delicate  way  of  putting 
it.  She  looks  on  me  as  a fool.  I haven’t  a chance  of  her 
heart.  And  yet  it  is  to  me  she  owes  this  ‘ debt  ’,  and  she 
does  not  know  it.” 

“Now,  Bartram,  old  fellow,  you  are  taking  me  out  of  my 
depth.  I want  to  ask  you  a few  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  why  do  you  think  that  Cynthia  looks  on  you  as 
a fool?” 

“ Because  I always  feel  that  I appear  like  a fool  when  I 
am  with  her,  and  she  is  too  clever  not  to  see  it.” 

“Good!  Your  reasoning  is  excellent.  In  the  next 
place  explain  to  me  how  the  fact  that  you  provided  her 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  a wish  should,  if  discovered 
by  her,  prove  a barrier  between  you  ? For  that  is  how  the 
matter  appears  to  you,  if  I understand  you  rightly.” 

“ You  do  understand  me  so  far.  Imagine  a girl  of  her 
spirit  being  pressed  by  the  suit  of  a man  to  whom  she  owes 
what  her  ideal  high-mindedness  regards  as  a debt  which 
even  the  return  of  the  money  is  unable  to  repay!  What 
can  a fellow  do  when  he  is  found  out,  except  relieve  her  of 
her  burden  by  taking  her  cheque  and  retiring?  Suppose 
he  continued  to  pester  her,  putting  a claim  on  her  grati- 
tude— ” 
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“I  see  what  you  mean/'  said  Anstruther.  “Forgive  me. 
It  is  a delicate  situation  rather.  But  if  I were  in  your 
place  I think  I would  not  let  it  daunt  me.” 

“Wouldn’t  you?  That’s  something.  What  would  you 
do  then?” 

“Wait.  See  how  matters  develop.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  not  yet  found  out.” 

“No;  but  her  curiosity  in  the  matter  is  insatiable.  And 
whether  she  finds  me  out  or  not  she  will  never  do  anything 
but  laugh  at  me  or  snub  me!  You  will  say,  ‘Then,  why 
make  such  a fuss  about  the  money  ?’  and  of  course  you  are 
right.  I think  on  the  whole  I had  better  go  away  and  join 
a whaling  expedition  or  something.” 

“Perhaps  you  ought.  When  do  you  think  of  starting?” 

“ I will  come  to  say  Good-bye  to  you  before  I go.” 

“Look  here,  Syl!  Wait  till  you  have  been  at  my  wed- 
ding. I shall  want  you  for  best-man,  and  I have  a better 
right  to  you  than  the  whalers.” 

Bartram,  who  had  looked  rather  lugubrious  as  he  uttered 
the  word  “Good-bye!”  brightened  up. 

“When  is  it  to  come  off?” 

“ Oh,  early  in  the  autumn ! There’s  first-rate  trout-fishing 
in  Connaught,  though  no  whaling.” 

“All  right,  Anstruther!” 

“And  listen  to  me,  old  fellow.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  put 
Cynthia  on  a false  scent.  That  will  give  you  time  to  make 
further  innings,  while  the  dutiful  lassie  is  working  up  the 
income  for  her  mother  on  which  she  has  set  her  heart.  It 
seems  that  she  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  marriageable  until 
that  is  accomplished.  She  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  think 
about  herself,  and  perhaps  about  you.” 

Bartram  groaned.  “I  am  not  of  a very  waiting  disposi- 
tion,” he  said.  “ But  what  do  you  mean  about  putting  her 
on  a false  scent?” 

“ I shall  invent  a secret  benefactor  for  her,  and  you  will 
have  to  back  me  up.” 
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“ Will  you  go  in  for  the  Drumshambo  ? ” 

“ It  would  not  be  a bad  idea.” 

“ There  is  the  danger  that  the  old  lady  would  deny  it  if 
actually  offered  the  return  of  the  money.” 

“She  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  so,  having  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  her  silence  accepted  the  role  of  the  benefactress. 
It  will  put  her  in  a difficult  corner,  but  on  the  whole,  look- 
ing at  her  all  round,  she  deserves  it.” 

Bartram  laughed  a bright,  boyish  laugh. 

“ It  is  a deep  plot.  It  is  almost  fiendish.  But  will  it  be 
successful?” 

“ I don’t  see  why  it  shouldn’t  if  we  are  wily  and  careful. 
Go  away  out  of  London,  and  don’t  worry  Cynthia  while  she 
is  struggling  with  her  bonnet  season;  and  turn  up  later  on 
in  Connaught.  If  she  has  missed  you  in  the  meantime  so 
much  the  better.  If  she  hasn’t  had  time  to  miss  you,  nothing 
will  be  lost.  Should  you  fall  in  love  with  someone  else  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  be  another  way  of  getting  out  of  th& 
difficulty  as  far  as  you  are  concerned — ” 

“As  I — ? Do  you  mean  to  suggest — ?” 

“ I suggest  nothing  further.  The  oracle,  my  dear  fellow, 
has  spoken,  and  is  dumb.” 

“ There  remains  the  plot,”  said  Bartram,  after  an  interval 
of  reflection. 

“There  remains  the  plot.  I must  think  of  how  to  set 
about  working  it.” 

“She  is  talking  of  going  to  see  Percy  about  returning 
the  money;  says  she  told  him  she  only  accepted  it  on  con- 
dition that  it  was  a loan.  Fortunately  at  that  time  he  did 
not  know  his  client,  except  as  represented  by  the  bank. 
That  is  how  I intended  it  should  remain.  But  I have 
learned  that  young  Percy  has  wormed  out  the  secret,  and 
if  Cynthia  goes  back  to  the  Percys  she  will  probably  hear 
the  truth.” 

“ Then  we  must  not  let  her  go  to  them.  I shall  begin 
operations  in  that  way  at  once.” 
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“ She  and  Miss  Quill  have  arranged  a day  for  the  inter- 
view.” 

“That  is  of  no  consequence,  as  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  interfere.” 

“ You  are  very  clever,  but  I question  if  you  are  as  clever 
as  Cynthia,  even  with  a telescope  in  your  hand  and  all  the 
constellations  at  your  back.” 

“We  intend  to  outwit  her.” 

“And  so  your  plot  includes  my  absence  from  London — 
for  how  long?” 

“For  the  rest  of  the  season,  my  dear  boy.  You  can  stroll 
about  the  world  as  if  you  had  finally  accepted  your  dismissal, 
and  were  making  yourself  happy.  I don’t  mind  how  early 
in  the  autumn  you  turn  up  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  if  before 
Cynthia’s  arrival  there  it  may  be  well.  She  will  gain  a 
sense  of  liberty  by  perceiving  that  you  have  not  followed 
her.” 

“ You  want  me  to  appear  as  if  I no  longer  cared  for  her. 
For  ho^r  long  is  that  to  be  part  of  your  plot?” 

“Until  I have  led  her  completely  astray  on  a few 
points.” 

After  another  hour’s  conference  the  friends  parted,  Bar- 
tram  to  prepare  for  his  departure  from  London,  and  An- 
struther  bent  on  the  mystification  of  the  clear-sighted 
Cynthia. 


CHAPTER  XXXYII 

ECCENTRICITY  OF  AUNT  DRUM 

IN  his  double  capacity  of  old  friend  and  new  brother 
Anstruther  was  welcome  to  pay  as  many  visits  as  he 
liked  to  Cynthia  in  the  modest  sitting-room,  where  she  and 
Miss  Quill  plied  their  needles  and  their  tongues  of  an  even- 
ing. Considering  all  the  circumstances,  Miss  Quill  was  dis- 
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creet  enough  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  allow  of  private  dis- 
cussions on  family  matters.  As  Anstruther  hastened  to 
Baker  Street  at  the  earliest  moment  after  his  conversation 
with  Bartram  he  reflected  on  the  peculiar  course  of  conduct 
to  which  he  had  committed  himself. 

“ It  does  seem  rather  unworthy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
shabby -mindedness  of  a selfish  old  woman,”  he  admitted; 
“ but  then  she  has  all  the  opportunity  of  speaking  an 
honest  word  if  she  likes  to  do  so,  and  so  overturning  our 
plans.  And  the  case  of  Cynthia  and  Bartram  is  worth  a 
little  sacrifice.  She  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  to  lose  by 
her  passion  for  independence;  not  so  feminine  a nature  as 
my  Befind;  and  Bartram’s  peculiar  mixture  of  pride,  gener- 
osity, humility,  and  devotion  is  exactly  calculated  to  give 
her  every  assistance  in  the  matter  of  destroying  her  own 
happiness  before  it  begins.” 

“Cynthia,”  he  said,  when  they  were  alone,  “I  have  some- 
thing very  particular  to  say  to  you.  When  do  you  intend 
interviewing  Mr.  Percy'?” 

“ To-morrow  morning,  exactly  as  the  clock  is  striking 
twelve,”  said  Cynthia,  smiling. 

“ I must  ask  you  to  change  your  mind  and  to  give  up  the 
visit.” 

“ Why  ? Any  fresh  reasons  why  I am  not  bound  to  act 
as  an  honourable  being  ? I have  heard  it  said  that  women 
haven’t  as  keen  a sense  of  honour  as  men.  I think  exactly 
the  reverse.  And  even  if  my  conscience  did  not  urge  me,  I 
should  wish  to  be  a living  contradiction  of  the  libel.” 

“ So  you  are,  and  shall  be.  I have  no  intention  or  wish 
to  prevent  your  repaying  your  obligation.  I was  going  to 
inform  you,  however,  that  I have  gained  some  light  on  this 
mysterious  matter  of  the  gift  or  loan  of  the  money  which 
has  been  so  useful  to  you,  thanks  to  your  courage  and  talent 
and  industry.” 

“Really,”  said  Cynthia,  colouring,  “I  feel  overcome  by 
your  information  and  your  compliments. 
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“No  compliments.  You  know  your  own  fine  qualities. 
You  think  quite  enough  of  yourself,  Cynthia. ” 

Cynthia’s  eyes  opened  wide  with  surprise. 

“And  suppose  I do?” 

“ Self-reliance  is  an  excellent  possession,  even  in  a woman. 
But,  my  sister,  you  have  never  had  a father,  or  a brother, 
or  any  masculine  relative  to  assist  or  advise  you.  I see 
you  are  just  going  to  avow  that  you  have  managed  very 
well  without  any  such  counsel,  or  shall  we  say  interference  ? 
Still,  as  I am  now  your  brother,  and  as  I can,  I believe, 
give  you  a few  useful  hints,  you  are,  if  I know  you,  wise 
enough  and  sincere  enough  to  make  use  of  what  I offer 
you.” 

Cynthia  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  folded  her  hands 
resignedly. 

“Do,  pray,  proceed,”  she  said.  “After  such  a eulogium 
I am  bound  to  act  up  to  the  character  you  give  me ; and  all 
the  little  common-sense  that  belongs  to  me  is  waiting  at 
your  service.” 

Anstruther  smiled  as  Cynthia  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  invoking  patience,  but  he  was  careful  to  look  quite 
serious  as  soon  as  she  re-opened  them. 

“ Since  seeing  you,  I have  discovered  the  real  donor  of 
the  mysterious  capital.” 

“Are  you  jesting?” 

“No.  I have  it  from  the  lips  of  the  person  who  wished 
to  do  you  a service  and  remain  unknown,  and  who  still 
wishes  to  remain  unknown.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  eccentric.  But  as  it  has  been  very 
useful,  and  as  the  eccentric  person  is  therefore  a little 
worthy  of  thanks  of  the  kind  desired,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  you  will  let  the  matter  drop  and  seek  no  more  to  pry 
into  an  identity.” 

“And  refrain  from  repaying.” 

“ Not  necessarily.  If  you  entrust  me  with  the  matter  I 
will  arrange  the  transfer  of  the  money  through  the  bank. 
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You  shall  get  the  receipt  of  the  bank,  and  I will  manage 
the  rest.” 

Cynthia  reflected  a little.  “So  far  so  good,”  she  said; 
“ but  if  you  were  as  friendly  as  you  seem,  you  would  not 
leave  me  altogether  in  ungrateful  ignorance.” 

“I  will  give  you  a hint  without  betraying  confidence.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair,  lest  in  future  you  should  make  mis- 
takes. Well,  then,  hitherto  you  have  not  wholly  under- 
stood the  true  nature  of  your  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo.  I 
say  no  more.” 

Cynthia  sat  as  if  petrified  by  astonishment.  Presently 
she  roused  herself.  “I  have  no  words,”  she  said.  “Never 
again  will  I say  that  I am  a judge  of  character,  or  that  two 
and  two  make  four.  They  don’t.  And  Aunt  Drum  posi- 
tively told  you  this?  Did  she  swear  it  on  the  Bible?” 

“Cynthia,”  said  Anstruther,  “I  fear  your  trading  ex- 
periences have  injured  your  faith  in  human  nature.  But 
putting  that  aside,  I have  always  thought  you  singularly 
illogical  in  your  determination  to  ignore  your  aunt  in  her 
character  of  benefactress.  She  and  I were  the  only  persons 
who  heard  you  speak  your  wish.  You  know  it  was  not  I 
who  gratified  it.  Even  if  I had  conceived  such  a brilliant 
idea  I was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  Your 
aunt,  however,  had  the  means.” 

“They  don’t  make  four,”  Cynthia  repeated;  “they  make 
five.” 

“They  make  five  when  one  is  added  to  them,”  said 
Anstruther,  “and  the  one  in  this  instance  is  faith.  In 
future  you  must  try  to  believe  in  your  aunt,  and  that  two 
and  two  with  another  added  to  them  make  five.” 

Cynthia  sat  silent,  struggling  with  her  astonishment  and 
unwillingness  to  accept  that  unit  of  faith. 

“ But  why — I am  all  bewildered — why  did  she  oppose  us 
about  going  into  trade?” 

“Eccentric,”  said  Anstruther.  “I  admit  I have  nothing 
more  to  say.” 
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“ I confess  to  you,  Jim,  there  is  scarcely  anyone  in  the 
world  I would  not  rather  be  grateful  to  than  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo.  If  you  only  knew  how  she  has  worried  poor 
Mother,  snubbed  her,  lectured  her,  cast  blame  on  our  dead 
father,  made  little  of  us  in  every  way  possible  to  her,  keep- 
ing up  the  appearance  of  patronage  all  the  while.  And 
now  I am  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life!" 

“Not  if  you  don’t  like  it.  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
have  paid  your  debt.  In  the  next  place,  you  are  not 
expected  to  know  who  your  debtor  is  or  was." 

Cynthia  shook  her  head.  “That  sounds  all  very  well," 
she  said,  “but  I cannot  repay  the  good  fortune  of  which 
the  debt  was  the  beginning;  and  as  I know  the  debtor,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  I am  supposed  to  know  or  not." 

“You  would  not  take  my  warning  against  your  feminine 
curiosity." 

“No,  I couldn’t.  It  was  asking  too  much  of  me.  And 
now  we  have  all  got  to  go  on  our  knees  to  Aunt  Drum  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives.  If  she  were  to  claim  my  gratitude  by 
demanding  the  most  monstrous  conduct  from  me,  I could 
not  dare  to  refuse." 

“ I had  no  idea  you  had  such  stringent  notions  as  to  the 
claims  of  gratitude,"  said  Jim,  thinking  of  Bartram  and  his 
instinctive  fears. 

“Had  you  not?  Perhaps  I also  am  eccentric.  The 
person  who  has  enabled  me  to  lay  up  good  fortune,  com- 
fort, ease,  liberty  in  the  future  for  my  darling  mother, 
besides  providing  me  with  the  occupation  and  independence 
for  which  I was  craving,  is  entitled  to  my  most  ardent  and 
my  lifelong  gratitude.  And  how  can  it  be  Aunt  Drum- 
shambo  V9 

“My  sister,  I can  do  nothing  to  help  you  in  your  present 
state  of  mind  except  advise  you  to  pray  for  a little  meek- 
ness of  spirit.  After  all,  a person  who  could  do  you  so 
munificent  a kindness  and  seek  for  no  return,  not  even  for 
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thanks,  deserves  a small  sacrifice  of  pride  on  your  part,  no 
matter  what  your  opinion  of  that  person  may  be.” 

“I  feel  rebuked,”  said  Cynthia,  “and  perhaps  justly.” 

“ There  is  no  perhaps.  You  are  only  asked  to  behave  as 
if  you  remained  in  the  state  of  ignorance  intended  for  you. 
You  are  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  your  wilful 
curiosity,  as  Eve  had  to  suffer  after  she  had  eaten  the 
apple.” 

“Well,  then,  why  did  you  enlighten  me?  Eve  was  beset 
by  all  the  powers  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  But  you  are 
not  a serpent,  my  brother  Jim.” 

“ I hope  not,”  said  Anstruther,  thinking  of  the  deceiving 
and  misleading  part  he  was  playing. 

Cynthia  was  silent  for  a few  moments,  knitting  her  brows 
and  biting  her  lips.  She  was  going  back  over  one  or  two 
memorable  scenes  with  Aunt  Drumshambo;  but  presently 
her  face  cleared  up,  and  she  said  frankly : 

“I  will  try  to  take  your  advice  and  to  be  Christian 
enough — ” 

“To  forgive  a benefactor,”  said  Anstruther.  “Some 
people  say  it  is  harder  to  forgive  a benefit  than  an  injury.” 
“Jim!  You  do  not  think  that  of  me?  Do  tell  me  what 
I am  to  do.” 

“ Prove  that  you  are  Christian  enough  to  show  that  you 
forgive  a friend  for  being  the  author  of  your  good  fortune 
by  complying  with  the  modest  conditions  of  the  friend.” 

“I  will  do  so.  You  have  promised  to  act  for  me.  How 
will  you  proceed  ? ” 

“ Being  in  the  confidence  of  your  debtor,  I shall  quietly 
make  the  transfer  of  the  money  in  your  name.  I shall  take 
your  cheque  and  give  you  a receipt  in  my  own  name.  You 
will  have  to  entrust  the  rest  to  me.” 

“What?  Will  she  not  even  allow  me  to  pay  her  back  in 
her  own  name?” 

“ That  would  be  telling.” 

“It  is  hardly  fair  to  me.” 
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“As  fair  to  you  as  you  were  to  the  other  when  you 
accepted  that  money  from  an  unknown  person.  You  must 
consent  to  return  it  to  a person  who  is  also  unknown.” 
“But  how  am  I to  feel  sure'?” 

“Are  you  afraid  I shall  abscond  with  the  spoils'?” 
Cynthia  laughed.  “ You  force  me  to  go  back  on  my  old 
suspicion  that  you  are  the  giver  of  our  good  fortune  your- 
self.” 

“No.  You  cannot  do  that.  I have  spoken,  and  you 
have  accepted  my  word.  Come  now,  Cynthia,  as  soon  as 
you  write  me  that  cheque  I will  hasten  to  relieve  you  of  an 
intolerable  obligation.” 

“Never,”  groaned  Cynthia,  as  she  moved  to  her  writing- 
desk,  “never  shall  I look  on  Aunt  Drum  again  without 
feeling  that  I was  born  lacking  that  spirit  of  Christian 
meekness  which  you  do  not  find  in  me.” 

She  wrote  the  cheque  and  handed  it  to  Anstruther. 

“At  least  I feel  free  now  of  the  money-obligation,”  she 
said.  “And  I think,”  she  said  suddenly,  with  a flash  of  fun 
in  her  eyes,  “ I might  at  least  venture  now  to  make  Aunt 
Drum  a present  of  a handsome  new  bonnet.” 

“ I think  you  might.  And  you  will,  of  course,  write  to 
Mr.  Percy  that  circumstances  will  prevent  you  from  keeping 
your  appointment  with  him  to-morrow.” 

“ Of  course  I must.  I am  bound  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  him,  it  seems.” 

“Good  girl!”  Anstruther  prepared  to  go. 

“And  oh!”  he  said,  turning  on  his  step,  “I  had  nearly 
forgotten.  Bartram  is  off  to  Norway,  and  bade  me  say  his 
farewells,  or  rather  his  au  revoirs,  to  you.” 

“Really!”  said  Cynthia.  “It’s  a little  early  for  Norway, 
isn’t  it?” 

“ Yes ; but  I think  Syl  is  a bit  tired  of  London,  and 
a party  is  made  up.  Do  you  know  that  pretty  Miss 
Trevithick  ? I don’t  think  her  quite  so  lovely  as  some  do, 
but  still — ” 
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“ I do  not  know  anyone.  I am  not  in  society,”  said 
Cynthia  coldly. 

“And  I very  little;  only  hear  the  gossip.  Bartram  is  a 
fine  fellow.  I don’t  know  whether  she’s  good  enough  for 
him;  but  they  say  she  admires  him  hugely.  Now,  I am 
tiring  you,  and  must  bid  you  good-night,  my  sister.” 

Anstruther  smiled  to  himself  as  he  walked  down  the  street, 
remembering  the  expression  on  Cynthia’s  face  as  he  men- 
tioned the  lovely  young  lady  whom  he  had  invented  on  the 
happy  inspiration  of  a moment. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

FROM  MADAME  ADRIENNE’S 

AS  the  season  wore  on,  Cynthia  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  her  business.  Miss  Quill  feared  she  was 
working  too  hard,  and  deplored  that  she  would  not  go  out 
of  town  from  the  Saturday  to  Monday  as  she  had  been  used 
to  do.  But  to  Cynthia,  Silverdale  appeared  not  what  it 
had  been.  Lady  Wynflete  was  more  than  ever  occupied  in 
town,  and  assisted  at  house  parties  in  other  peoples’  houses 
rather  than  her  own.  To  the  Tredgolds  she  was  always 
welcome,  but  they  were  usually  rapt  in  the  stars,  and 
had  a new  assistant,  who  was  less  interesting  than  Beffie. 
Anstruther  was  sometimes  to  be  met  there,  but  he  would 
talk  about  nothing  beyond  his  happiness  and  Befind.  At 
last  Cynthia  urged  press  of  business,  and  spent  her  Sundays 
in  Baker  Street  with  the  companionship  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  and  affectionate  Miss  Quill. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  business  was 
pressing,  for  Madame  Adrienne  was  established  as  the  rage, 
and  fortune  was  flowing  upon  her.  Miss  Quill  expressed 
wonder  and  admiration  as  she  totted  up  her  figures. 
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“My  dear,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  a few  years 
will  secure  you  that  handsome  provision  which  you  have 
been  longing  for.  And  what  will  you  do  with  such  a busi- 
ness as  this  if  you  are  bent  on  retiring?” 

“You  might  carry  it  on,  Miss  Quill.” 

“I  am  only  fit  for  the  position  which  I at  present  fill. 
But  you  could  dispose  of  it  for  a handsome  sum.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  I shall  want  to  give  it  up.  I need  to 
have  an  interesting,  if  not  exciting,  occupation.” 

“But  you  will  marry.” 

Cynthia  made  a little  face. 

“Are  there  many  of  the  men  you  see  whom  you  would 
like  to  marry,  Miss  Quill?” 

“ I ? My  dear ! What  a question ! ” 

“Oh!”  said  Cynthia,  laughing,  “I  did  not  mean  to 
frighten  you.  Let  us  say  ‘anyone ’ instead  of  ‘you ’.” 

“ Where  is  that  young  man  who  used  to  come  here  of  an 
evening?” 

“Dr.  Anstruther?” 

“No.  Mr.  Bartram;  I think  that  was  his  name.” 

“I  believe  he  is  in  Norway;  on  his  honeymoon,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.” 

“Really!  Now,  I thought — I was  quite  sure — ” 

“Never  be  sure  of  anything,  Miss  Quill.” 

“I  really  thought  you  had  a very  great  regard  for 
him.” 

“Not  that  he  had  a very  high  regard  for  me,”  mocked 
Cynthia. 

“My  dear,  I will  say  no  more.  I am  always  making 
blunders.  And,  of  course,  if  you  say  he  is  married — ” 
Cynthia  was  restless  and  out  of  humour  with  herself  and 
all  the  world.  Anstruther  had  paid  her  debt  for  her,  and 
she  faithfully  struggled  against  the  disgust  she  felt  at  having 
to  owe  her  good  fortune  to  Aunt  Drum.  In  a fit  of  remorse 
and  good  intention  she  set  to  work  to  compose  a head-piece 
suitable  to  an  elderly  sultana,  and  having  pronounced  it  good 
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she  packed  it  nicely  and  sent  it  by  special  messenger  to  the 
abode  of  Lady  Drumshambo. 

It  happened  that  her  ladyship  had  been  feeling  very  re- 
gretful over  her  own  imprudent  conduct  towards  her  nieces, 
who,  surprising  young  women  as  they  were,  seemed  likely 
to  make  exceedingly  creditable  marriages.  That  Cynthia 
should  have  dared  to  make  money,  and  also  to  succeed  in 
personally  taking  the  fancy  of  society,  was  nothing  short  of 
a miracle ; for  though  she  was  a clever  girl  and  pretty  enough 
in  a way,  yet  she  had  not  developed  the  Eastern  character 
of  the  best  representatives  of  her  family,  had  not,  in  fact, 
inherited  the  beauty  of  her  father’s  sister,  That,  of  course, 
could  not  be  helped;  and  such  as  she  was,  it  was  well  known 
that  she  had  refused  to  marry  Lord  Durban,  besides  Heaven 
knows  how  many  other  eligibles.  As  for  all  the  stories 
which  were  afloat  about  her,  and  had  floated  her  into  social 
notice,  why,  of  course  the  clever  minx  must  have  invented 
them  and  circulated  them  herself.  Such  a young  woman 
was  not  to  be  despised,  and  might  one  day  cause  annoyance 
to  the  relative  who  had  contemned  her. 

These  unpleasant  suggestions  had  pursued  her  ladyship 
for  some  time,  especially  since  the  day  at  Lady  Wynflete’s, 
when  by  common  consent  she,  Lady  Drumshambo,  had  been 
elected  as  the  benefactress  of  the  M ‘Shane  O’Naughtens  and 
the  renovator  of  their  family  fortunes.  Though  she  had 
tacitly  seemed  to  take  the  place  so  unexpectedly  assigned 
her,  Lady  Drumshambo  had  never  ventured  to  utter  a word 
on  the  subject,  hoping  that  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
her  circle  of  friends  would  remain,  while  the  opportunity 
for  assenting  or  denying  in  words  would  not  return.  Her 
visits  to  Silverdale  had  been  discontinued  and  she  had 
carefully  kept  out  of  the  way  of  her  remarkable  nieces. 
Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  her  self-reproachful 
regrets  and  her  cautious  conduct,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
great  was  her  surprise  and  pleasure  when  Cynthia’s  bandbox 
made  its  appearance  in  her  dressing-room. 


*r  663 

MADAME  ADRIENNE  REQUESTS  LADY  DRUMSHAMBO’s  ACCEP- 
TANCE OF  THE  ACCOMPANYING  LITTLE  CONFECTION5’ 
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“ A bonnet-box  from  Madame  Adrienne  for  her  ladyship/ 
said  Porson. 

“Impossible !” said  Lady Drumshambo.  “I  ordered  nothing 
from  Madame  Adrienne.” 

“ Oh,  but  I assure  her  ladyship  the  bonnet  is  here!  And 
such  a beauty!  Her  la’ship’s  taste  is  well  known,  but 
this—” 

The  woman  drew  the  fascinating  head -piece  from  its 
wrappings  of  silver-paper  and  displayed  it  to  the  eager  gaze 
of  her  mistress. 

“Really  you  are  right,  Porson,  it  is  very  handsome. 
But  it  must  be  for  someone  else,  as  I never  ordered  it  or 
chose  it.” 

“There  is  a note  in  the  box  which  will  perhaps  explain,” 
said  the  maid.  “The  bill,  perhaps.  Will  her  ladyship  look 
at  it?” 

“Very  nice;  to  bill  me  for  what  I have  not  bought!”  said 
the  lady,  opening  the  envelope  and  adjusting  her  eye-glass. 

On  a sheet  of  paper  was  found  written: 

Madame  Adrienne  requests  Lady  Drumshambo’ s acceptance  of 
the  accompanying  little  confection , and  hopes  it  will  prove  pleasing 
and  becoming. 

“A  present!  Porson,  give  me  a chair.  I do  feel  over- 
whelmed. The  idea  of  receiving  a present  from  a milliner! 
Even  if  it  were  one’s  own  milliner;  but  I have  never  con- 
sented to  patronize  Madame  Adrienne.  I think  a Russian 
princess,  or  any  princess,  might  find  something  better  to 
do  than  interfering  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  natural 
trades-people.” 

“ But  you  see  she  cannot  do  without  her  ladyship’s  notice,” 
said  Porson  insinuatingly.  “She  solicits  her  patronage.  And 
with  such  a charming  present!” 

Aunt  Drum  had  made  efforts  to  keep  her  maid  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  identity  of  Madame  Adrienne,  to  “hide 
the  disgrace  of  the  family”,  as  she  said  to  herself.  It  is 
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difficult  to  say  in  how  far  she  had  ever  succeeded,  but  at 
all  events  Porson  appeared  to  live  in  the  state  of  ignorance 
appointed  for  her  by  her  mistress.  As  the  lady  now  turned 
the  bonnet  round  and  round,  admiring  its  combination  of 
rich,  soft  colours,  its  lightness,  dignity,  and  general  style 
and  splendour,  her  features  gradually  assumed  a glow  of 
satisfaction. 

“Yes;  I do  think,  Porson,  that  my  peculiar  style  has 
been  studied.  It  is  a very  pretty  compliment  to  my  taste 
and  influence.  But  I do  not  see  how  I can  go  out  of  my 
way  to  recommend  her.  Even  to  see  me  wearing  this, 
Ostrich  will  be  jealous/’ 

Lady  Drumshambo  rose  and  stood  before  the  glass  while 
Porson  placed  the  new  toque  on  the  mass  of  ink-black  tresses, 
which  kept  their  colour  and  quantity  so  wonderfully  under 
the  cunning  hands  of  Porson. 

“ Her  la’ship’s  hair  is  not  exactly  dressed  for  it  this 
moment,  but  when  it  is  in  suitable  order — Now,  if  her 
ladyship  would  take  the  hand-glass — ” 

“Well,  yes,  it  is  becoming,”  said  Aunt  Drum.  “Even  I 
cannot  deny  it.  You  see  something  brilliant  and  splendid 
always  suits  me,  and  so  few  can  give  you  that  sort  of  thing 
without  a touch  of  vulgarity.  This,  I declare,  is  a master- 
piece!” 

“It  reminds  me,”  said  the  sly  Porson,  “of  the  toque  I 
made  her  ladyship  when  in  Ireland,  the  one  I copied  from 
Miss  M‘Shane  O’Naughten’s  heather  hat.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Aunt  Drum  hastily,  “that  was  a clever 
piece  of  amateur  work  of  my  niece’s,  and  yours  was  clever 
too,  Porson;  but  neither  had  the  chic  of  this.  By  the  way, 
I must  think  of  getting  that  young  lady  over  to  London 
to  pay  me  a visit.  The  drawback  is,  that  they  are  all  so 
attached  to  their  mother — cannot  bear  to  leave  her  for 
a day.” 

Porson’s  face  behind  her  mistress’s  back  was  a study ; but 
no  one  could  have  exactly  read  in  its  lines  that  she  had  gone 
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one  holiday  with  a friend,  dressed  up  “like  a lady”,  to  look 
at  bonnets  in  Madame  Adrienne’s  rooms  and  to  admire  the 
cleverness  and  pluck  of  Miss  Cynthia,  who  certainly  looked 
the  princess  they  said  she  was.  Porson  knew  that  a reve- 
lation of  this  escapade  wxmld  cost  her  her  place,  and  so  she 
was  careful,  in  her  daily  intercourse  with  her  mistress,  to 
forget  all  about  the  adventure. 

When  the  little  excitement  of  the  success  of  the  toque 
(which  Porson  had  appraised  at  seven  guineas)  had  sub- 
sided, Aunt  Drum  sat  on  her  throne-like  arm-chair  and 
sipped  her  tea  and  reflected  on  the  meaning  that  might  be 
hidden  among  the  flowers,  fine  laces,  and  paste  ornaments 
of  the  fascinating  piece  of  head-furniture. 

“It  must  mean  good-will,  perhaps  gratitude,”  she  con- 
cluded; “for  Cynthia  made  no  effort  to  propitiate  me  at  the 
time  when  she  was  just  beginning,  and  might  have  needed 
patronage,  I must  say  that  for  her.  She  is  too  successful 
to  require  assistance  now”;  and  then  Lady  Drumshambo’s 
memory  went  back  to  the  day  at  Silverdale  when  the  guests 
at  a friend’s  table  had,  in  Cynthia’s  presence,  taken  for 
granted,  with  looks  and  words,  that  she,  Aunt  Drum,  had 
been  without  doubt  the  mysterious  benefactor  to  whom  her 
niece  was  indebted  for  good  fortune. 

“I  never  said  a word;  that  I will  maintain!”  reflected 
her  ladyship.  “ If  they  insist  on  crediting  me  with  it,  I 
don’t  see  how  it  is  my  fault.  And  Heaven  knows  I have 
done  enough  and  borne  enough  for  that  family.  Have  I 
not  admitted  them  into  my  drawing-room  in  shabby  dresses, 
and  given  them  from  year  to  year  whatever  little  amuse- 
ments they  have  ever  known,  poor  creatures'?  And  the 
things  I have  had  to  buy  up  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  strangers ! If  I had  not  married  well  they  would 
not  have  had  a single  wealthy  relative  to  boast  of.  And 
now,  if  this  benefaction  is  ascribed  to  me,  without  any 
design  on  my  part,  I may,  I think,  accept  whatever  little 
gratitude  it  may  bring  with  it.  The  person  who  gave  the 
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money  was  probably  on  the  verge  of  madness,  and  was  in 
a lunatic  asylum  before  the  end  of  the  week.  And  even 
if  he  should  ever  turn  up  and  lay  claim  to  his  benefaction, 
no  one  can  say  that  I took  credit  for  what  I did  not  do. 
The  mere  polite  absence  of  assertion,  a modest  refraining 
from  contradiction,  will  be  no  evidence  against  me.  ‘Of 
course  I thought  you  were  joking.  I never  dreamed  you 
meant  it  seriously,’  will  be  a sufficient  explanation.  I can 
also  whisper : ‘ I had  intended  doing  better  things  for  dear 
Cynthia  than  helping  her  to  open  a milliner’s  shop 

Having  thus  made  up  her  mind,  Lady  Drumshambo 
ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  to  Madame  Adrienne’s. 

When  Cynthia  saw  her  aunt  bearing  down  through  her 
show-room,  overturning  one  or  two  cane  chairs  with  her 
bouncings,  and  carrying  the  resplendent  toque  on  her  head, 
she  knew  that  the  little  sign  of  her  duty-compelled  gratitude 
had  been  favourably  received,  and  that  she  must  henceforth 
agree  with  Anstruther  in  believing  that  Aunt  Drumshambo 
was,  after  all,  nothing  much  worse  than  “eccentric”. 

With  a valiant  effort  at  amiability  she  resigned  a cus- 
tomer into  the  hands  of  Miss  Lutestring,  and  came  to  meet 
her  ladyship. 

“I  have  come  to  thank  you,  my  love,  for  your  very 
charming  present.  I have  always  said  that  the  finger  of 
genius  was  on  your  creations.” 

“ I am  very  glad  you  like  it,  Aunt.” 

“I  am  gratified  not  alone  by  the  gift,  but  also  by  the 
evident  pains  taken  to  suit  my  style.  It  is  in  its  way  as 
great  an  achievement  as  the  heather  toque.  Do  you  re- 
member that,  my  dear?  Eh,  Cynthia?” 

“ I remember  it  well,  indeed,”  said  Cynthia,  colouring, 
and  feeling  that  here  was  an  opening  for  thanking  the  giver 
of  the  wished -for  capital,  had  she  not  been  required  to 
keep  silence  on  the  subject.  However,  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  say  something  indirectly  calculated 
to  produce  an  impression.  So  she  went  on  impulsively : 
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“I  little  thought  that  day,  when  I expressed  an  im- 
petuous wish,  that  it  would  be  so  generously  gratified. 
The  granting  of  that  wish  has  been  a turning-point  in  our 
fortunes.” 

“It  could  not  have  proved  so  without  your  talent  and 
industry,”  said  her  ladyship  graciously.  “ But  I hope  you 
will  now  believe  that  I have  sympathized  with  you  in  your 
honourable  struggle.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Cynthia,  fixing  her  eyes  frankly  on  the 
disingenuous  face  of  the  elder  woman.  “And  though  I am 
forbidden  to  speak  openly,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  friend  who  has  assisted 
me.” 

“I  am  sure  no  one  doubts  it,”  simpered  her  ladyship. 

“All  the  same  it  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  me  to  have 
repaid  the  debt  in  full,  and  so  soon,  and  with  the  proper 
interest  for  the  use  of  the  money,”  Cynthia  continued  more 
bluntly. 

“Surely,  surely.  That  is  natural,”  said  her  ladyship 
hastily,  feeling  a sudden  confusion  of  ideas  at  the  news 
thus  unexpectedly  rushed  on  her.  Here  was  a fact  outside 
of  her  calculations.  The  bounty  had  already  been  re-paid, 
and  to  whom  h Aunt  Drum  hurriedly  reviewed  all  her  own 
little  speeches  of  the  past  few  minutes,  and  found  she  had 
said  nothing  that  committed  her  to  anything. 

“ But  of  course  my  appreciation  of  the  service  done  me 
remains  the  same,”  continued  Cynthia,  more  softly.  “I 
really  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bonnet  is  so  becoming  to  you, 
Aunt  Drumshambo.  I never  took  more  pains  to  make 
anything  pretty  in  my  life.” 

“Or  succeeded  more  admirably!”  returned  her  ladyship 
sweetly.  “Now,  I shall  not  detain  you  any  longer  from 
your  customers,  my  dear;”  and  with  a benevolent  smile 
Aunt  Drum  swept  across  the  show-room  and  retreated 
into  her  carriage. 

That  affair  of  the  re-payment  having  been  accomplished, 
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made  a complication  which  her  ladyship  found  a little  em- 
barrassing, and  she  resolved  to  keep  at  some  distance  from 
Madame  Adrienne  till  the  matter  might  be  in  some  degree 
forgotten,  or  at  least  might  have  retired  into  the  background 
of  her  niece’s  thoughts.  Having  accepted  this  matter  so  much 
as  a personal  one,  she  felt  a keen  curiosity  as  to  the  real 
debtor,  which  occasioned  her  some  trouble,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  venture  on  any  step  towards  its  gratification. 
One  only  fact  was  borne  in  on  her  for  her  consolation: 
though  Cynthia  had  paid  her  debt,  she  had  been  studiously 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  her  debtor,  so  abso- 
lutely that  she  had  finally  concluded  in  favour  of  her  Aunt 
Drumshambo.  On  reflection,  her  ladyship  perceived  that 
the  settlement  of  the  account  relieved  her  from  a probable 
awkwardness  in  being  asked  to  accept  money  that  was  not 
hers.  To  refuse  it  from  anyone  so  determined  as  Cynthia 
might  prove  a veritable  difficulty,  and  to  affect  generosity  in 
refusing  would  be  liable  to  dangerous  consequences  in  case  of 
discovery.  Now  that  everything  was  arranged  to  Cynthia’s 
satisfaction,  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  Aunt 
Drum  felt  much  satisfaction  at  perceiving  the  very  desirable 
position  into  which  she  had  drifted  with  regard  to  poor 
Gerald’s  helpless  family.  One  only  little  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a man’s  hand,  slightly  dimmed  that  pleasing  horizon. 
The  question  would  arise  in  her  mind : who  had  assisted 
Cynthia  to  re-pay  her  debt  in  the  same  mysterious  manner 
in  which  she  had  contracted  it?  Or  was  there  any  person 
acting  between  her  and  the  solicitor,  and  the  bank  ? And  if 
so,  who  among  her  friends  was  it?  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances Aunt  Drum  would  not  have  shrunk  from  satisfying 
herself  at  the  expense  of  many  questions,  but  as  she  had 
tacitly  accepted  the  position  of  the  person  who  had  been 
re-paid,  she  was  afraid  to  betray  herself  through  the  medium 
of  an  imprudent  inquisitiveness. 

Repressing  a little  regret  that  her  conduct  had  not  been 
more  straightforward,  she  trusted  to  chance  and  her  own 
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adroitness  to  steer  her  through  any  difficulties  which  might 
arise  in  the  future. 

“ I can  always  truthfully  asseverate,  ” she  said  to  herself 
reassuringly,  “that  I have  never  spoken  one  word  to  lead 
anyone  to  believe  that  I had  anything  to  do  with  that 
money.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

“WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  MR.  BARTRAM?” 

^JYNTHIA  wrote  to  her  mother: 

Rejoice  with  me , darling , for  I have  paid  off  my  debt , 
and  do  not  find  myself  much  the  worse  for  it.  I began  to  make 
money  so  guickly  that  I scarcely  seem  to  have  used  the  capital  at 
all.  I have  been  obliged  to  get  out  of  debt  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner  in  which  I got  into  it , my  unnamed  friend  insisting  upon 
remaining  still  unknown.  Jim , who  has  been  allowed  to  get  into 
the  secret , has  managed  the  transfer  for  me , and  I have  pro- 
mised to  give  up  enquiring  into  the  matter.  A hint , however , 
has  been  vouchsafed  me , and  I may  pass  it  on  to  you.  I have 
been  assured  that  we  have  all  hitherto  misunderstood  the  char- 
acter of  our  Aunt  Drumshambo.  Indeed  I have  been  obliged 
to  conclude , once  and  for  all , that , odd  and  even  incredible  as  it 
seems , she  really  did  me  that  good  turn;  and  we  must  own  it  has 
been  done  in  a delicate  manner.  So , Mother  dear , you  must  ask 
her  to  Beffie's  wedding.  I have  made  her  a wonderful  bonnet , 
and  as  many  pretty  speeches  as  I dare.  In  future  let  us  behave 
nicely  to  her . Thank  Heaven  she  has  lost  no  money  by  me  after 
all! 

“No  wonder  poor  Cynthy  finishes  with  a groan!”  said 
Morrie.  “To  think  of  such  an  ending  to  all  our  guesses 
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and  romancings ! If  Cynthy  had  failed  to  pay,  how  should 
we  ever  have  held  up  our  heads  before  Aunt  Drum  again'?” 
Mother  shed  a few  tears.  “Dear,”  she  said,  “she  is  your 
father’s  sister,  and  I have  told  you  that  she  was  not  inca- 
pable of  kindness.  I did  not  expect  anything  quite  so  large 
from  her,  nor  so  unobtrusively  done,  I confess,  and  in  this 
I feel  I have  wronged  her.  But,  as  Cynthia  says,  ‘ let  us 
in  future  be  exceedingly  nice  to  her’.” 

“ I sha’n’t,”  said  Morrie.  “ It’s  Cynthia’s  affair,  not  mine. 
I know  that  the  first  time  she  wags  her  head  at  me,  and 
drops  hints  about  Father’s  extravagance,  and  the  old  bureaus 
and  silver  she  had  to  buy  (and  she  dying  to  get  them!),  I 
know  I shall  be  just  the  same  to  her  as  ever  I have  been.” 
“Well,  dear,  you  must  keep  at  a distance  from  her  until 
you  have  learned  more  wisdom,”  said  Mother. 

“ But  how  can  I,  Mother,  if  she  is  to  come  to  the  wedding 
and  I am  to  be  bride’s-maid  ?”  urged  Morrie. 

After  this  Cynthia  was  immersed  in  business,  a good 
part  of  which  was  preparation  of  a charming  trousseau  for 
her  sister  Befind.  Not  only  pretty  hats,  but  frocks  and 
every  kind  of  dainty  garment  were  chosen  and  gathered 
together,  and  Madame  Adrienne  left  herself  no  time  in  her 
spare  hours  for  thinking  of  anything  except  a bride’s  pro- 
vision and  adornment.  The  season  was  over  now,  all  the 
fashionable  customers  had  provided  themselves  with  fineries 
for  the  early  autumn  and  were  taking  their  departure  day 
by  day  to  begin  the  game  of  society  over  again  in  new 
scenes  and  in  fresh  circumstances.  Madame  Adrienne’s 
holiday  must  be  snatched  between  the  London  seasons,  or 
rather  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  moment  for  trip- 
ping to  Paris  to  lay  in  a winter  stock.  Miss  Quill  was  to 
take  charge  of  the  Oxford  Street  establishment  in  her  ab- 
sence, having  expressed  her  willingness  to  defer  to  a later 
period  her  own  visit  to  the  little  home  in  Wales  where  har- 
boured the  collection  of  helpless  relatives,  including  two 
old  aunts  and  as  many  very  young  orphan  nephews,  who 
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were  mainly  dependent  on  her  industry  and  affection  for 
their  subsistence. 

So  it  was  about  the  middle  of  August  when  Cynthia, 
laden  with  trunkfuls  of  nice  things  for  Beffie,  and  escorted 
by  Jim  Anstruther,  left  London  for  the  holiday  which  was 
to  be  distinguished  by  a wedding.  The  evening  of  the 
arrival  at  Turk  was  a joyful  one.  Tea  was  scarcely  over 
before  Beffie  and  Jim  were  seen  hieing  along  the  skirts  of 
the  bog. 

“ Only  to  look  for  the  stars  rising,  of  course/’  said  Morrie. 
“ To  think  of  Befind  not  caring  to  wait  to  see  her  trousseau 
unpacked ! ” 

Mother  had  then  time  to  observe  the  growth  in  beauty 
and  elegance  of  her  eldest  daughter,  and  expressed  her  fond 
wonder  with  caressing  hand  on  Madame  Adrienne’s  golden 
hair. 

“ Oh,  well,  you  know,  Mammy,  I am  a princess,  so  you 
must  not  be  surprised  at  any  further  development ! People 
have  been  so  very  kind  in  promoting  me.  If  a spare  throne 
should  turn  up  anywhere  in  the  universe,  perhaps  I may  be 
offered  a seat  on  it.  And  so  you  think  that  your  Cynthia 
has  not  suffered  any  deterioration  by  her  dabbling  in  trade?” 

“No,  my  darling.  I confess  my  foolish  prejudice.  Yet 
I have  longed  for  my  daughter’s  presence  while  she  has 
been  toiling  for  me.” 

“Now,  Mother!  Toiling!  You  can’t  think  what  con- 
tinual fun  it  is ! I should  miss  my  business  dreadfully  if  I 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up.” 

“By  the  by,  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Bartram?”  asked 
Morrie,  suddenly  standing  before  her  sister  with  one  of  her 
most  impish  expressions  of  countenance.  “We  used  to 
hear  a good  deal  about  him.  Has  he  died,  or  gone  on  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole?” 

“North  Pole!”  said  Cynthia.  “How  did  you  hear  about 
it?” 

“Only  guessed,”  said  Morrie.  “I  wish  you  hadn’t  sent 
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him  away.  Mother  and  I liked  him,  even  without  his 
name,  and  we  should  so  have  wished  to  address  him  by  it. 
Beffie  says  he  is  ever  so  nice  when  you  know  him,  and 
that — ” 

“What?” 

“ Oh,  nothing!  It  won’t  be  so  nice  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance after  he  is  married,  and  Jim  thinks — ” 

“Morrie,  Morrie,  how  you  chatter,  and  invent  things  as 
you  go  along ! ” said  Mother. 

“Jim  thinks — ?”  said  Cynthia  carelessly. 

“Oh,  nothing!  Mother  says  I must  not  chatter  any 
more.  And  I do  so  love  inventing  things.  I must  go  and 
look  after  my  jam.” 

Cynthia  now  found  herself  curiously  outside  of  things  in 
general  for  a person  who  had  been  so  long  the  central  figure 
of  a busy  movement.  Mother  and  Morrie  were  occupied  in 
their  usual,  regular  way.  Jim  and  Befind  were  company 
chiefly  for  each  other;  and  for  the  rest,  there  was  only  Turk, 
if  you  except  the  distant  dreamy  personalities  of  the  purple 
range  of  hills.  Cynthia  prided  herself  on  being  quite  un- 
romantic and  not  at  all  artistic,  save  in  the  matter  of  making 
pretty  things  for  commonplace  everyday  use  and  wear. 
So  at  first  she  rather  snubbed  Turk  and  the  hills  for  their 
poetry  and  sentiment,  and  employed  herself  a good  deal 
with  Beffie’s  wardrobe,  going  so  far  as  to  pick  things  to 
pieces  and  put  them  together  again  if  their  first  state  of 
completeness  did  not  happen  to  please  her. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  while  she  stitched,  her  thoughts 
were  haunted  by  a family  name  which  she  had  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  very  late.  She  wanted  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions concerning  it,  yet  whenever  she  had  framed  one  on 
the  most  prudent  lines,  it  refused  to  come  as  far  as  her  lips, 
and  remained  firmly  fixed  in  her  throat. 

“Morrie,”  she  said  at  last,  one  day  when  she  and  her 
youngest  sister  were  in  the  work-room  together,  “did  you 
ever  hear  anything  about  people  of  the  name  of  Trevithick?” 
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“No,”  said  Morrie  promptly.  “Do  they  owe  you  money 
for  bonnets'?  You  were  warned  about  that,  you  know.” 
“Nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  me 
a London  directory?” 

“On  Turk?”  Morrie  laughed  an  elfin  laugh.  “Would 
you  like  a few  ortolans  for  supper?” 

“Jim  knows  something  about  them,  so  I thought  you 
might  have  heard.” 

“ I know  they  are  customers  of  whom  you  are  doubtful. 
Why  don’t  you  ask  Jim  yourself?” 

Cynthia  hesitated.  Should  she  let  Morrie  have  her  way  ? 
She  did  so  long  for  a little  information. 

“Now,  Morrie!  Have  you  no  sense  of  delicacy?  Only 
fancy  asking  Jim  about  the  solvency  of  his  friends!” 

“ Oh ! That  is  true.  But  what,  then,  do  you  want  me 
to  do?” 

“ My  dear  child,  I never  asked  you  to  do  anything  except 
get  me  a London  directory  if  you  could.  I see  that  you 
can’t;  so  let  the  matter  rest.” 

“I  can’t  let  it  rest.  You  have  excited  my  curiosity, 
and  I shall  find  out  everything  Jim  knows  about  those 
Trevithicks.” 

“ I warn  you,  Morrie,  not  to  let  Jim  imagine  I asked  you 
anything  about  them;  it  would  be  such  very  bad  taste.” 
“Never  fear,”  said  Morrie;  “I  am  cunning.  Only  just 
listen,  and  you  shall  hear  how  I shall  satisfy  my  curiosity 
without  betraying  my  sister.” 

Accordingly  that  evening,  when  they  were  all  sitting  on 
the  terrace  looking  over  at  the  purple  hills,  Morrie  said : 

“I  have  invented  a new  game.  We  must  choose  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  each  mention  all  the  family  names 
he  or  she  has  ever  heard  of,  beginning  with  that  letter. 
For  instance*  say  T;  that  is  a letter  which  begins  a good 
many  names.  Theobald,  Tiernay,  Tredgold — ” 

“Theobald  is  a Christian  name,”  said  Befind. 

“I  have  heard  it  used  as  a surname.  However,  I will 
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give  you  two  others  instead  of  it — Trevor,  Trench;  five  for 
me.  You  go  on  please,  Cynthia,  and  find  six.” 

“ Tussaud,  Trimleston,  Thunder,  Thierry,  Thackwell, 
Thesiger,”  said  Cynthia  readily. 

“You  two  must  have  been  rehearsing  the  game,”  said 
Anstruther.  “ You  don’t  mean  that  I am  to  find  seven 
patronymics,  everyone  beginning  with  T?” 

“Yes,”  said  Morrie.  “You  have  a much  larger  acquain- 
tance with  the  world  than  we  have.  Pray  proceed,  my 
brother.” 

“I  must  go  to  Wales,  then,”  said  Jim.  “Let  me  see; 
Trevelyan,  Tregarthen,  Trevannock,  Trevithick — ” 

“Oh,  those  are  the  people  who  have  gone  bankrupt!” 
cried  Morrie. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Didn’t  you  see  it  in  the  paper?” 

“Any  relatives  of  the  ‘lovely  Miss  Trevithick’?”  asked 
Cynthia  gaily,  glancing  at  Jim  in  such  a way  that  Belli  e 
coloured  and  looked  at  him  also. 

“ Who  is  the  ‘lovely  Miss  Trevithick’?”  he  asked  blankly. 
And  then,  suddenly  remembering,  he  smiled  and  replied 
looking  back  at  Cynthia: 

“Oh,  Bartram’s  friend!” 

“It  was  from  Professor  Jim  Anstruther  I learned  her 
fame,”  said  Cynthia. 

Befind  was  looking  from  Jim  to  Cynthia,  and  feeling 
vaguely  that  something  she  did  not  understand  was  in  the 
air. 

“I  never  heard  you  speak  of  a Miss  Trevithick,”  she 
said  quietly. 

“I  only  spoke  of  her  in  the  interests  of  a friend,”  said 
Jim,  “and  I believe  I stated  that  I did  not  consider  her  so 
lovely  as  some  other  people  did.  That  was  my  only  use  of 
the  word  ‘ lovely  ’ in  the  matter,”  protested  Jim,  feeling 
that  the  tables  had  been  nicely  turned  on  him. 

“Who  is  she?”  asked  Morrie;  “that  is  what  I want  to 
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know.  Has  she  bought  bonnets  from  Cynthia,  and  then 
become  bankrupt?” 

“Oh,  Morrie!”  said  Cynthia.  “No  one  has  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind ; everybody  has  treated  me  well.  ” 

“That  was  only  a guess,”  said  Morrie.  “I  want  to  know 
who  she  is,  and  Jim  won’t  tell  me.  If  I were  Befinda  I 
should  not  bear  it.” 

“I  really  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  her,”  said  Jim, 
“except  that  she  is  one  of  the  Trevithicks.” 

“How  interesting!”  said  Morrie;  “quite  makes  one  see 
the  style  of  her  features.  Now,  Jim,  what  colour  of  eyes 
has  she  got?  Is  she  fair  like  Cynthia,  or  dark  like  Befind?” 

“ She  is  just  such  a little  nondescript  as  you,”  said  Jim, 
laughing. 

“You  said  ‘lovely’  and  ‘pretty’,”  persisted  Cynthia. 

“And  who  was  the  friend?”  asked  Morrie. 

“ Talking  of  Bartram’s  eagerness  to  join  a yachting-party 
to  Norway  I asked  Cynthia  if  she  knew  Miss  Trevithick,” 
said  Jim  maliciously. 

“Oh!”  said  Morrie,  glancing  at  Cynthia  with  enlighten- 
ment in  her  mischievous  eyes. 

“It  is  getting  quite  dark  and  chilly,”  said  Cynthia.  “ I 
am  going  into  the  house.”  And  Morrie  following  her,  Jim 
and  Befind  were  left  together  on  the  door-step. 

“ Why  did  you  never  tell  me  about  that  lovely  Miss 
Trevithick?”  pouted  Beffie  reproachfully. 

“Because,  darling,  I do  not  know  her;  have  never  seen 
her.” 

“ How  then  did  you  say  that  you  did  not  think  her  so 
lovely  as  some  others  did?” 

“By  Jove!”  said  Anstruther.  “Why?  I don’t  know.” 
Cynthia  was  avenged,  even  if  she  herself  had  gained  no 
information.  Beffie  was  in  a huff. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ONLY  SHOCK  AND  BRUISES 

^^NSTRUTHER  wrote  to  Bartram: 

I am  glad  you  are  back  in  London , and  make  no 
objection  to  your  coming  over  here  now . I have  been  suffering 
pretty  severely  for  my  lapse  into  the  paths  of  deception  for  your 
sake , and  shall  be  pleased  when  you  are  able  to  release  me  from 
its  consequences.  I need  not  tell  you  more  of  this  till  I see  you. 
My  happy  day  is  fixed  for  the  3rd  September , and  you  have 
promised  to  be  my  best-man.  The  interval  has  been  rather  short 
for  a cruise  to  Norway , but  that  you  will  be  able  to  explain. 
For  the  rest , Aunt  Drum  is  coming  over  to  the  wedding , in  high 
good-humour  at  having  been  accepted  by  the  family  as  the  bene- 
factress. The  silence  and  meekness  with  which  she  has  given 
and  taken  stand  hugely  to  her  credit  at  Maam  Turk  House. 
Cynthia  is  at  present  enduring  a struggle  between  her  own  diffi- 
culty in  feeling  grateful  and  her  severe  sense  of  the  duty  of 
gratitude , and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  her  rather  unusual 
depression  of  spirits.  My  sister  Morris , who  is  a most  keen- 
witted little  person , suspects  another  cause.  All  I shall  say 
further  is,  I advise  you  not  to  mope  any  more,  but  to  take  an 
independent  stand  in  your  wooing.  Some  high-spirited  women 
are  not  satisfied  unless  they  are  mastered . 

Bartram  had  just  received  this  letter  when  an  encounter 
took  place  in  a silversmith’s  shop  in  London.  Sylvester 
and  Lady  Drumshambo  met  face  to  face  amidst  the  glittering 
paraphernalia  that  tempts  the  wedding-present  buyer. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Bartram ! So  soon  returned  from  Norway  ? 
We  are  probably  on  the  same  quest.  I am  looking  for  some- 
thing pretty  for  your  friend  Dr.  Anstruther’s  little  bride.” 
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“ Really ! If  that  is  the  case  I would  call  your  attention 
here;”  and  Bartram  indicated  a dainty  Queen  Anne  tea- 
service  in  silver  which  he  had  just  been  carefully  examining. 

“Queen  Anne!  Oh,  that  is  going  a little  too  far  back! 
Something  among  the  Georges  will  do,  I think.  If  it  were 
Cynthia  now — why  does  she  treat  Lord  Durban  so 
capriciously  ? — but  as  it  is,  and  under  the  circumstances — ” 

“ Considering  your  recent  generosity  to  the  family  ?”  said 
Bartram  politely. 

“Now,  now,  I did  not  say  so!”  said  her  ladyship.  “How 
I have  been  worried  about  that — ” 

“ I know,”  said  Bartram.  “ I will  say  no  more.  I am 
a firm  believer  in  the  old  axiom  that  virtue  is  its  own 
reward.”  And  he  bought  the  Queen  Anne  tea-service  and 
went  out  of  the  shop,  having  taken  leave  of  Lady  Drum- 
shambo  with  tokens  of  the  profoundest  respect. 

“ What  do  you  think  has  happened?”  cried  Morrie,  flying 
to  meet  Jim  and  Beflie  as  they  were  returning  from  one  of 
their  rambles. 

“Americans  arrived  to  build  on  Turk!”  said  Anstruther. 

“Aunt  Drum  has  sent  a wedding-present,”  said  Morrie. 
“Guess  what  it  is?” 

“Now  that  we  know  her  in  her  true  character  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  any  limits  to  her  munificence.  But  to  be 
moderate,  a grand  piano!” 

“No.” 

“ A diamond  necklace.” 

“You,  Beffie.” 

“A  silver  pencil-case,”  said  Beflie;  “or  a button-hook.” 

“Wrong,  all  wrong!”  cried  Morrie,  with  a little  dance  of 
glee,  “Aunt  Sham  has  sent  an  antique  mustard-pot!” 

“Very  good!”  said  Beflie.  “I  expected  from  your  face 
that  you  were  going  to  say  a silver  thimble.  And  even 
that  would  be  very  useful,  Morrie,  you  covetous  little 
mortal!” 

“She  states  in  her  inscription  inside  the  case  that  it  is 
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of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  However,  it  has  the  Georgic 
hieroglyphics  inside  the  lid  and  on  the  spoon,  which  are  all 
that  are  silver,  the  rest  being  glass.” 

“Morrie,”  said  Anstruther  severely,  44  there  is  an  old 
saying  informing  such  as  you  that  4 you  must  not  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth 

“I  didn’t.  I only  looked  a mustard-pot  in  the  lid. 
Besides,  it  is  not  my  present.” 

44  You  appear  to  have  made  your  own  of  it,”  said  Beffie. 

44 Oh,  the  box  was  broken!  Some  people  do  not  know 
how  to  pack.  But  there  is  another  box,  a huge  one,  which 
I have  not  meddled  with.  I do  not  know  the  writing  on 
the  label,  but  I fancy  Cynthia  did  by  the  way  she  stared  at 
it.  Immediately  afterwards  she  went  for  a ride  to  see  if 
things  were  comfortable  at  the  Castle  for  the  arrival  of 
Aunt  Drumshambo.” 

Jim  and  Beffie  opened  the  box  described  as  huge  and 
discovered  the  Queen  Anne  silver. 

“From  good  old  Bartram,”  said  Jim.  44 By  the  way,  I 
have  asked  him  to  be  best-man,  Beffie,  and  he  will  be  here 
soon,  I fancy.” 

44 Oh,  I am  so  glad!”  said  Morrie.  44 Mother  and  I had 
quite  a regard  for  him  out  of  Cynthy’s  letters  until  sud- 
denly she  dropped  him,  and  now  she  won’t  talk  about  him.” 

44  Well,  he’s  not  a man  to  be  dropped,”  said  Anstruther. 
44  About  the  best  fellow  I ever  met  with.” 

Cynthia  was  at  this  moment  wending  her  way  up  the 
slope  to  Drumshambo  Castle.  She  had  not  been  here 
since  the  night  of  the  ball,  when  the  three  sisters  had 
stepped  out  of  the  window  at  peep  of  day  and  enjoyed  a 
surreptitious  cup  of  tea  by  Mrs.  Mullowney’s  contrivance. 
Mrs.  Mullowney  now  appeared  in  the  doorway,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  quickly  came  down  the  drive  with  her  cap- 
strings  flying. 

44  0ch,  Miss  Cynthy  dear,  is  it  yer  own  self  at  last? 
An’  it’s  the  cure  for  sore  eyes  to  see  you  back  out  of  that 
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ould  England  that  does  be  iver  an’  alway  swallyin’  up  the 
ginthry  from  us.  Sure,  I knew  yer  father’s  daughther 
wouldn’t  be  stayin’  there  always,  for  he  was  the  gintleman 
that  knew  how  to  spend  his  money  in  the  counthry,  with  his 
horses  and  his  dogs,  huntin’  an’  lavishin’  and  makin’  much 
of  ivery  wan  that  came  within  shot  of  him,  man  and  baste.” 
“ I’ve  been  trying  to  get  some  money  in  England,  Mrs. 
Mullowney,  to  spend  it  in  Ireland.” 

“ Oh,  then,  many’s  the  wan  over  there  would  give  money 
for  wan  look  at  your  purty  face,  Miss  Cynthy;  for  sure  I 
am  they  never  seen  the  likes  o’  you,  from  the  queen  on  her 
throne  to  the  slut  in  her  kitchen ! ” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  exactly  by  making  a show  of  myself 
that  I picked  up  a little  money,  Mrs.  Mullowney,”  said 
Cynthia,  laughing. 

“Sure  an’  it  isn’t  married  ye  are  yet  awhile,  alanna?” 
“No,  indeed.  Nobody  has  bought  me.  That  isn’t  a 
way  of  getting  money  that  takes  my  fancy  either,  Mrs. 
Mullowney.” 

“ Then  what  in  undher  the  heavens  way  did  you  get  the 
money,  Miss  Cynthia?” 

“That’s  a secret.  I earned  it  honestly.  And  I’ve 
brought  you  a lovely  bonnet,  Mrs.  Mullowney.  It’s  in  this 
box  that  you  see  tied  on  to  the  back  of  my  wheel.” 

“ Oh,  phillilu ! ” cried  Mrs.  Mullowney,  throwing  up  her 
hands.  “ Then  why  didn’t  ye  break  it  to  me  gintly, 
achorra,  widout  sendin’  me  out  of  my  wits  all  at  wanst 
wid  the  news?  Sure,  sorra  bonnets  the  Mullowney’s  iver 
wore  since  the  first  of  creation,  only  went  simple  an’  plain 
in  a cloak  and  a handkercher  like  Mother  Eve  herself  afther 
she  learned  how  to  dhress  herself.  An’  now  if  I’m  the  wan 
to  be  wearin’  grandeur,  what  will  the  whole  counthryside 
be  sayin’  to  me  ? ” 

“Just  tell  them  Miss  Cynthy  made  the  bonnet  for  you 
with  her  own  fingers,  and  how  could  you  refuse  to  wear  it 
for  her?  And  I’ve  a cap  for  you,  too.  But  let  us  get  into 
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the  house  and  unpack  the  box ; and  tell  me  when  are  you 
expecting  her  ladyship?” 

“Saints  an’  angels!  Is  it  a lady  in  my  own  right  you’re 
goin’  to  make  o’  me  at  the  ind  o’  my  days,  Miss  Cynthy  ? 
A cap,  too,  did  you  say  it  was,  an’  ribbons  an’  streamers  to 
it  like  that  fly-about  Miss  Porson?  Oh  now,  avourneen, 
I hope  her  ladyship  isn’t  bringin’  just  altogether  such  a 
seragglio  of  servants  this  blessed  time,  like  the  pack  that 
was  here  last  summer,  turnin’  up  their  noses  at  everything, 
an’  wantin’  to  run  the  ould  residinthers  of  the  Castle  into 
mouse-holes.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mrs.  Mullowney,”  said  Cynthia,  who  was 
now  unpacking  her  box  in  the  hall;  “but  I defy  anyone  to 
run  you  into  a mouse-house  with  this  on  your  head ! ” 

And  she  displayed  the  ample,  comfortable,  handsome,  and 
thoroughly  respectable  bonnet  which  she  had  designed  for 
the  Mullowney. 

“ Try  it  on,  Mrs.  Mullowney.  Take  off  your  cap.  Here 
is  a looking-glass.  Stand  on  your  tiptoes  and  see  how 
magnificent  you  look. 

The  good  woman  did  as  she  was  bidden,  but  no  sooner 
was  her  newly-crowned  head  revealed  to  her  than  she 
uttered  a cry,  and,  falling  back  from  the  mirror,  leaned 
against  the  wall. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Cynthy,  dear ! To  think  o’  me  walkin’  into 
the  chapel-yard  on  Sunday  with  the  like  o’  that  caravansery 
on  my  head!  Not  but  what  it’s  beautiful,  Miss  Cynthia, 
with  the  silk  an’  the  velvet,  an’  the  ribbon  bows  on  it 
standin’  out  stiff  like  the  sails  of  a hooker  at  the  heel  of 
a windy  day.  But,  oh  vo,  what  would  the  neighbours  be 
sayin’  to  me,  me  that  never  had  anythin’  on  me  head  but 
a nappikeen  since  the  days  of  Noah!  An’  thimselves  the 
same.  Howsomdiver,  I’ll  take  it  downstairs,  Miss  Cynthy, 
an’  hang  it  from  one  o’  the  bacon-hooks  in  the  kitchen 
ceilin’,  and  I’ll  study  it,  an’  study  it,  till  I see  can  I make 
my  mind  up  to  be  wearin’  it  for  the  sake  of  the  purty 
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fingers  that's  after  makin’  it  for  the  like  o'  me,  Miss 
Cynthy,  alanna,  mavourneen  machree!” 

“I  would  advise  you  to  keep  it  in  the  bandbox,  Mrs. 
Mullowney.  If  those  London  servants  were  to  come  in  and 
see  it  hanging  there,  they  would  tease  you  about  it  more 
than  the  neighbours  in  the  chapel-yard." 

“ An'  they’ll  come  in,  musha,  and  that  before  long.  Oh, 
miss,  honey,  just  come  an’  take  a walk  over  the  house  an’ 
see  if  I have  everything  the  way  it  ought  to  be ! ’’ 

“ That  is  what  I have  come  to  do  chiefly — after  the  bonnet, 
of  course,’’  said  Cynthia;  and,  led  by  the  Mullowney,  she 
began  her  course  of  inspection  to  see  that  Drumshambo 
Castle  was  in  fairly  good  order  for  the  reception  of  its 
mistress.  She  arranged  the  little  niceties  in  Aunt  Drum’s 
bedroom,  reminding  herself  all  the  while  of  the  good  things 
which  that  hitherto  unloved  aunt  had  brought  into  exist- 
ence for  her,  Cynthia;  of  the  independence  accomplished, 
the  provision  so  nearly  secured,  for  the  dear  Mother  who 
had  so  long  and  so  patiently  suffered. 

“I  think  she  will  allow  me  to  buy  back  our  precious 
old  things,’’  mused  Cynthia;  “Father’s  possessions,  which 
Mother  never  would  have  parted  with  except  to  get  neces- 
saries for  us.  Though  she  says  so  little,  she  must  have 
thought  a good  deal  for  us  before  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
risk  all  that  money  without  even  letting  us  know  she  was 
doing  it.  I must  really  fight  with  my  stubbornness  and 
pride." 

As  it  was  about  time  to  expect  her  ladyship’s  arrival, 
Cynthia  set  forth  the  afternoon-tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
hoping  Aunt  Drum  would  appreciate  the  little  attention. 

“ I think  I shall  ride  down  the  road  a little  way  to  meet 
the  carriage,"  she  said;  and  in  a few  minutes  was  wheeling 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  cavalcade  from  London 
must  be  looked  for.  She  very  soon  passed  two  or  three 
cars  laden  with  servants  and  trunks,  and  rode  on  still, 
looking  out  for  Lady  Drumshambo’s  travelling-carriage. 
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About  a mile  farther,  on  turning  a corner  of  the  road 
she  suddenly  beheld  an  astonishing  scene  of  confusion.  A 
carriage  had  fallen,  the  coachmen  were  struggling  to  get 
the  horses  on  their  feet,  a heap  apparently  of  rugs  and 
shawls  lay  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  and  several  per- 
sons were  busily  engaged  in  picking  themselves  up  and 
assuring  themselves  that  they  had  broken  no  bones. 

A glance  told  Cynthia  that  Aunt  Drum’s  travelling 
equipage  had  met  with  a misfortune,  and  a swift  flight  on 
her  wheel  brought  her  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 

The  coachman  was  cursing  the  roads,  the  footman  mut- 
tering imprecations  on  the  outlandish  country,  Porson  was 
vociferating  that  she  was  sure  she  had  broken  all  her  bones, 
and  meanwhile  her  ladyship  was  lying  on  the  roadside, 
under  a heap  of  rugs  and  cushions,  moaning  piteously  and 
making  no  attempt  at  movement. 

“Oh  la!  she’ll  never  move  again!”  said  Porson.  “None 
of  us  will  live  till  night  You  needn’t  disturb  her  last 
moments,  Miss  Cynthia!” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Cynthia.  “I  believe  she  is  only 
frightened,  though  not  making  such  a noise  as  you ! Here, 
George”  (to  the  footman),  “take  my  cycle  and  fly  to  the 
Castle  for  the  low  phaeton  and  pony,  and  send  someone  to 
lead  home  these  horses.  Porson,  come  here  and  help  me 
with  your  mistress.” 

“I  shall  die!  I shall  die!”  wailed  Lady  Drumshambo, 
when  her  head  had  been  extricated  from  the  shawls.  “I 
meant  well  by  you,  Cynthia,  although  I did  not — ” 

“Dear  aunt,  try  to  sit  up.  Are  you  much  hurt?” 

A cry  from  her  ladyship  seemed  to  declare  serious 
injuries  as  Cynthia  got  an  arm  round  her  portly  person, 
and,  kneeling  in  the  grass,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort her. 

At  this  moment  a voice  beside  her  made  Cynthia  start. 

“Do  you  think  she  is  hurt?  I am  going  back  to  Ard- 
kerra  for  the  doctor,”  said  Sylvester  Bartram. 
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“I  can’t  tell,  but  I think  it  is  only  shock  and  bruises,” 
said  Cynthia,  who  felt  that  her  aunt’s  limbs  were  moving 
with  more  freedom  than  could  have  been  the  case  if  they 
had  been  broken.  “ I have  sent  for  a vehicle  to  convey  her 
to  the  Castle.  I shall  be  exceedingly  thankful  if  you  will 
fetch  a doctor.”  But  Bartram  was  gone,  and  in  a compara- 
tively short  time  the  phaeton  from  the  Castle  came  in 
view. 

“Oh,  don’t  touch  me!”  screamed  her  ladyship.  “My 
body  is  completely  crushed.  Let  me  die  where  I am.” 

“Now,  Aunt,  you  will  find  it  much  more  comfortable 
to  die  in  your  bed;  that  is,  if  you  are  resolved  on  dying. 
But  really  I think  you  have  only  got  some  bruises;  and  if 
you  knew  how  nice  and  cosy  your  bedroom  at  Drumshambo 
looked  when  I was  there  only  an  hour  ago!” 

“ Really,  you  were  always  strong-minded,  Cynthia,  a new 
woman,  my  dear;  but  your  aunt  is  of  a more  feminine  type, 
and  cannot  help  feeling  it  when  she  knows  her  body  is 
crushed  into  a pulp.” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  Aunt.  Now,  here  is  the  phaeton.  Por- 
son,  help  me,  and  yes,  you  had  better  call  George.” 

“And  Ribbons”  (the  coachman)  “too,  miss,  I think.  She 
is  a weight,  ain’t  she,  miss?” 

“Only  eight  stone  when  I was  a girl,”  murmured  her 
ladyship.  “ Lift  me  gently,  Porson,  or  I know  I shall  drop 
in  pieces!” 

“There  now,  her  ladyship  is  safe  in  the  phaeton,  and  me 
asked  to  carry  her,  with  my  own  ribs  in  smash!  Oh  yes, 
Miss  Cynthia,  though  I am  bearing  up  I know  my  hour  is 
come!”  and  Porson  sunk  into  a comfortable  corner  by  the 
side  of  her  mistress. 

Then  a procession  was  put  in  motion  approaching  the 
Castle.  The  carriage  - horses,  with  knees  more  or  less 
damaged;  the  carriage,  from  which  the  shafts  had  been 
snapt  away;  the  phaeton  piled  with  her  ladyship  and  rugs 
and  shawls  and  Porson,  both  mistress  and  maid  loudly 
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proclaiming  their  moribund  condition.  Arrived  at  the 
Castle,  both  women  were  immediately  put  to  bed,  and 
Cynthia  watched  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  the 
doctor. 

Before  sunset  a pair  of  cyclists  could  be  descried  on  the 
road  from  Ardkerra,  and  in  a few  more  minutes  Bartram 
and  the  man  of  medicine  were  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle. 
Cynthia  led  the  way  hastily  to  her  aunt’s  apartment. 

“ She  persists  that  she  has  received  terrible  injuries,” 
said  Cynthia. 

“Let  me  die  in  peace,”  wailed  the  patient,  as  the  doctor 
began  his  examination. 

“Certainly,  madam.  Some  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
perhaps,  but  not  at  present,”  said  the  doctor  cheerily. 

“Ten  years!  Do  you  mean  that  I may  only  live  ten 
years?”  cried  her  ladyship  angrily.  “Truly  this  is  a com- 
forting doctor  you  have  brought  to  me,  Cynthia!” 

“Nothing  the  matter  but  nervous  shock,”  said  the 
doctor,  when  he  had  written  his  prescription.  “All  she 
wants  at  present  is  a little  light  refreshment  and  a good 
sleep.  As  you  will  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  medicine, 
I have  brought  the  necessary  sedative.  But  I must  warn 
you  that  a fall  and  shock  at  Lady  Drumshambo’s  age,  and 
to  a heavy  person  like  her,  may  be  a more  serious  matter 
than  to  some  people.  So  we  must  take  a little  care  of 
her.” 

“She  shall  have  every  care,”  said  Cynthia.  “And  now 
will  you  kindly  see  the  maid?” 

However,  on  the  way  to  Porson’s  chamber  they  were 
met  by  Mrs.  Mullowney. 

“ Och,  sure,  I just  give  her  a fine  dinner  and  a glass  of  hot 
negus,  and  isn’t  she  sound  asleep  afther  it,  as  sound  as  if  it 
was  the  dead,  and  no  risin’  at  all  for  judgment.” 

“We  may  safely  leave  her  till  to-morrow,”  said  the 
doctor,  after  he  had  assured  himself  of  the  natural  and 
tranquil  nature  of  Porson’s  slumber.  And  then  he  went 
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away,  saying  he  had  an  important  case  on  hands  to  be 
attended  to  that  evening. 

Having  seen  him  depart,  Cynthia  went  into  the  drawing- 
room and  found  Bar  tram  waiting  to  hear  the  doctor’s 
report. 

“Nothing  seriously  wrong,”  said  Cynthia,  “but  care 
needful  for  my  aunt  after  the  shock.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  your  promptitude  in  fetching  the 
doctor.” 

“That  was  easily  done,”  said  Bartram;  “but  I count  it 
rather  lucky  that  I was  on  the  road.” 

“Yes,”  said  Cynthia.  “Rather  a swift  flight  from  Nor- 
way, even  on  a bicycle,  one  would  say.” 

“ But  don’t  you  know  that  I have  had  to  come  as  best- 
man  to  Anstruther ? ” said  Bartram.  “Couldn’t  help 
breaking  up  the  party  for  the  sake  of  such  a friend  as  Jim, 
could  I?” 

Cynthia’s  face  grew  a little  cold.  Her  heart  had  been 
putting  a question  to  her  which  she  had  not  had  time  to 
answer,  and  now  here  it  was  answered  before  she  had  con- 
sidered it.  The  matter-of-fact  necessity  of  playing  a con- 
ventional part  at  Jim’s  wedding  had  been  Bartram’s  sole 
motive  in  presenting  himself  on  Turk.  Well,  that  dis- 
covery would  save  her  a little  trouble. 

“What  were  you  going  to  do  before  you  encountered 
us?”  she  asked.  “I  fear  your  plans  have  been  seriously 
interfered  with.” 

“I  had  intended  riding  to  Maam  Turk  House  to  pay 
a visit,  and  back  again  to  Ardkerra  by  moonlight.” 

“ There  will  be  no  moon  to-night,”  said  Cynthia.  “ It  is 
raining  heavily.” 

“Well,  then,  if  you  will  tolerate  my  presence  I will  ask 
you,  in  your  aunt’s  name,  to  give  me  some  dinner  and 
a lodging  for  the  night,”  said  Bartram. 

Cynthia  hesitated.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Miss  Trevi- 
thick she  would  willingly  have  endured  his  company,  but 
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the  thought  of  that  triumphant  beauty  led  her  to  desire 
that  Sylvester  had  returned  to  Ardkerra. 

“ What  about  Irish  hospitality?”  he  said,  with  a smile. 

“ This  is  not  my  house,”  said  Cynthia,  peering  out  at  the 
rain. 

“No;  but  shall  I confess  that  I have  a right  to  be  here 
at  this  moment,  seeing  that  Lady  Drumshambo  has  invited 
me  to  stay  with  her?  I was  to  have  turned  up  to-morrow, 
and  I am  here  a little  earlier  owing  to  the  accident  of  my 
happening  to  do  her  a service.  Do  you  really  think  she 
would  turn  me  out  in  the  rain?” 

“Frankly,  I don’t  think  she  would.  And  there  is  the  bell 
for  dinner.  Being  both  travellers  we  shall  only  have  to 
wash  our  hands  as  preparation  for  table.” 

During  dinner  Bartram  asked  questions  about  the  wild 
game  of  the  country,  and  learned  a good  deal  on  the  subject 
of  plovers  and  their  ways,  also  snipe  and  curlews.  All  the 
while  the  pair  who  were  so  oddly  dining  tete-a-tete  under  the 
most  unexpected  and  unlikely  circumstances  observed  each 
other  furtively  and  made  notes  in  accordance  with  their 
observations.  Bartram  was  thinking  that  Cynthia  in  her 
plain  white  frock,  and  with  her  face  paler  than  it  used  to 
be,  was  more  fascinating  than  ever,  and  his  deputy  hostess 
was  assured  that  Norway  had  given  a richer  bronze  to  the 
traveller’s  cheek  and  a brighter  blue  to  his  eyes.  The  ques- 
tion crossed  her  mind  as  to  whether  Miss  Trevithick  might 
be  fair  or  dark.  He  would  tell  her,  of  course,  if  she  were 
to  ask  him,  but  that  she  would  not  do.  Was  that  charming 
person  a woman  with  a heart,  or  was  she  as  much  absorbed 
in  wearing  bonnets  as  she,  Cynthia,  had  been  in  making 
them  ? At  all  events,  Bartram  looked  quite  as  if  the  world 
had  been  going  well  with  him.  These  were  merely  flitting 
thoughts  or  impressions,  and  could  not  be  dwelt  upon 
while  those  gray -blue  eyes  from  under  the  well-marked 
though  fair-haired  brows  were  so  frequently  turned  on  her. 
When  the  servants  had  left  them  to  their  fruit,  Cynthia 
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dashed  into  a subject  which  was  likely  to  lead  them  off  the 
lines  of  sentiment. 

“I  suppose  Jim  has  told  you  about  the  clearing  up  of 
the  ‘ capital  ’ mystery.  It  was  Aunt  Drumshambo  who 
made  me  the  loan,  and  I have  repaid  her.  Jim  discovered 
the  secret  somehow  or  other,  and  I have  been  allowed  to 
know  it  only  on  condition  that  I never  allude  to  it  in 
the  hearing  of  Aunt  Drum.  I have  also  made  up  my  mind 
that,  though  very  eccentric,  she  is  certainly  good.” 

“I  always  wondered  that  you  persisted  in  refusing  evi- 
dence,” said  Bartram,  peeling  a banana  with  extraordinary 
care  and  gravity.  “At  all  events  I rejoice  to  think  that 
your  mind  will  now  be  at  rest  on  this  subject.  By  the  way, 
how  do  you  live  on  Turk  without  bonnet-making'?” 

How  curiously  matter  of  fact  he  was  becoming ! thought 
Cynthia.  Perhaps  Miss  Trevithick  was  a person  of  ab- 
solutely no  imagination,  and  Bartram  was  learning  to  live 
down  to  her.  He  used  to  be  very  different  at  Silverdale, 
and  in  Baker  Street.  Plenty  of  romance  and  of  sentiment 
there.  But  then,  how  unmercifully  she,  Cynthia,  had 
snubbed  him  for  it!  Yes,  there  certainly  was  a difference 
in  his  manner  to  her.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  her 
life  and  soul  were  devoted  to  bonnets,  and  must  be  so,  not 
only  now,  but  in  the  future.  And  of  course  he  was  right. 
She  had  put  it  before  her  to  live  for  her  work  in  order 
that  she  might  benefit  her  mother.  And  why  should  not 
Sylvester  Bartram  make  himself  happy  in  the  sympathy  of 
the  probably  idle  and  frivolous  and  conventional  yachts- 
woman, of  whom  she  knew  nothing  but  that  her  name  was 
Miss  Trevithick1?  Of  course  he  might,  and  of  course  he 
had  done  so.  When  dinner  was  over  she  rose  and  said  to 
Bartram : 

“ I am  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  my 
aunt.  I have  ordered  your  room  to  be  got  ready,  and 
they  will  show  you  the  smoking-room.” 

Bar  tram’s  face  fell.  “ I thought  you  said  she  was  asleep 
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and  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  night,  and  I did  hope  for  a 
cup  of  tea  in  the  drawing-room.  Will  you  not  give  it  to 
me  ? I have  ever  so  much  to  tell  you." 

“ About  Norway?" 

“ Yes." 

“ And  about  the  members  of  your  party?" 

“ Certainly." 

Cynthia  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  Bartram  with  the 
door-handle  in  his  hand. 

“ I really  must  go  to  my  aunt." 

“ Let  us  make  a compromise.  You  shall  go  to  your  aunt 
if  you  will  promise  me  that,  on  finding  her  comfortably 
asleep,  you  will  come  back  and  make  tea." 

“I  may  go  if — !"  said  Cynthia,  holding  up  her  chin. 
“ Really !" 

“ Beally.  You  promise,  don't  you?" 

“ I shall  order  the  tea  in  the  drawing-room  in  any  case," 
she  said ; “ and  if  I do  come  back,  you  will  please  to  re- 
member that  it  is  only  because  I am  obliged  to  do  hostess 
for  Lady  Drumshambo." 

“ I shall  remember." 

Cynthia  disappeared,  and  soon  satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  not  needed  in  her  aunt’s  room  at  that  time,  as  her  lady- 
ship was  sound  asleep  and  a maid  on  guard.  Passing  on 
to  her  own  chamber  Cynthia  hesitated,  and  then  went  in. 
She  stole  a look  at  the  mirror,  approached  it,  and  examined 
herself  severely. 

“ Yes,  I do  look  pale,"  she  said.  “What  a fool  I am!" 
She  took  a pink  flower  from  a vase  and  fixed  it  in  the  folds 
of  her  dress.  “ It  makes  me  look  ever  so  much  better,"  she 
thought;  “the  colour  gets  reflected  in  my  face.  Shall  I 
venture  to  go  down  with  it  ? No,  he  would  notice  that 
I had  put  it  there  since  I left  the  dining-room;  he  would 
think  I had  been  making  myself  nice  to  please  him.  No, 
you  charming  Miss  Trevithick,  I do  not  want  to  win  back 
the  allegiance  that  has  been  transferred  from  me  to  you." 
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She  restored  the  flower  to  its  vase,  and  went  down-stairs 
again  in  her  unbroken  whiteness  of  cheek  and  of  frock. 

“ After  all,”  she  reflected,  “ if  I am  pale,  is  it  any  wonder? 
Most  persons  would  be  a little  pale,  considering  the  shock 
of  that  accident.” 

“ And  now,  what  are  all  those  amusing  things  you  have 
got  to  tell  me?”  she  asked,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

“ I am  not  quite  sure.  I must  try  to  remember  them,” 
said  Bartram.  Not  having  been  in  Norway  he  felt  that  his 
invention  must  be  taxed,  and  just  now  he  was  struggling 
with  his  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  fascinating 
situation  to  improve  his  position  with  Cynthia.  However, 
he  felt  from  the  first  that  she  had  established  a kind  of 
armed  neutrality  between  them,  and  he  perceived  that  he 
was  bound  by  all  the  conditions  of  honourable  warfare  to 
leave  her  for  the  present  unmolested. 

“ What  a curious  memory!  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  brought  me  down  here  under  false  pretences ! You 
said  you  had  got  quantities  of  interesting  things  to  tell  me.” 

“ So  I have.  But  do  help  me  a little  by  asking  me  a few 
questions.” 

“ Well,  who  were  of  your  yachting-party,  for  instance?” 

Bartram  had  got  the  names  of  most  of  the  party  by  heart, 
and  now  gave  them  forth  without  hesitation. 

“Are  these  all?”  asked  Cynthia  demurely,  noting  that 
there  was  no  Miss  Trevithick  on  the  list. 

“ About  all.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  others  of 
no  importance,”  said  Bartram  a little  confusedly,  not  wish- 
ing to  be  hurried  into  confessing  too  early  that  he  had  not 
been  in  Norway,  only  loitering  about  in  England  waiting  for 
the  excuse  of  the  wedding  to  make  his  appearance  on  Turk. 

Cynthia  noted  the  slight  embarrassment,  and  taking  it 
with  the  withholding  of  a name,  placed  her  own  construc- 
tion upon  it. 

“ If  I were  Miss  Trevithick,”  she  thought,  “ I should  not 
be  much  flattered  by  his  unwillingness  to  mention  me.” 
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“ Wasn’t  that  a pretty  party?”  urged  Bartram.  “ What 
more  shall  I tell  you  about  it?” 

“ Oh,  I have  never  been  yachting,  you  know ! What  do 
the  ladies  find  to  occupy  them?” 

“ I believe  they  chiefly  make  confidences  to  each  other 
about  their  bonnets  and  hats.  I am  certain  they  each  claim 
to  be  the  possessor  of  at  least  one  lovely  ‘Adrienne’.” 

“ But  they  don’t  dress  like  that  on  board  a yacht?”  ex- 
claimed Cynthia. 

“Don’t  they?  You  see,  I admit  I am  not  a very  good 
judge  of  these  matters,”  said  Bartram,  hastily  picking  him- 
self up  again.  “But  they  bring  pretty  things  in  their  bonnet- 
boxes  to  go  ashore  with.” 

“Do  they  go  much  ashore,  then?” 

“Oh,  don’t  they?  Why,  it’s  part  of  the  fun  to  make  a 
sensation  at  every  port  on  the  voyage  as  they  move 
along.” 

“Well,  if  you  have  nothing  more  exciting  to  tell,  I do 
not  know  why  I was  led  to  expect  an  entertainment.  And 
as  you  seem  to  have  finished  your  tea,  I will  leave  you  to 
smoke,  and  return  to  Aunt  Drumshambo.” 

And  away  she  went,  leaving  Bartram  alone  and  anathe- 
matizing his  own  stupidity. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

“can’t  we  smother  him  in  a bog-hole?” 

THE  fact  is,  I am  a perfect  duffer  when  I cannot  speak 
my  mind  outright,”  said  Bartram  to  Anstruther  the 
next  day.  “ She  looked  at  me  with  her  straight  eyes  when 
she  was  telling  me  of  her  discovery  of  the  money-friend, 
and  I had  to  keep  looking  at  my  plate.  I tell  you,  nothing 
handicaps  a fellow  so  horribly  as  a lie,” 
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“I  say,  Bartram,  how  is  one  to  satisfy  you?”  said 
Anstruther.  “ You  are  no  sooner  dragged  out  of  a hole 
than  you  flop  into  another  hole.  A short  time  ago  it 
was  Cynthia’s  gratitude  you  were  afraid  of,  and  now  it  is 
something  else.  I thought  you  and  she  would  have  had 
a splendid  time  in  the  Castle  after  the  accident,  lots  of 
opportunity  to  find  each  other  out  and  talk  all  about  it.” 

“ Oh,  I’ve  found  her  out  long  ago,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
and  you  see  I’m  afraid  there  is  nothing  to  find  out  on  the 
other  side!  She  was  as  cool  and  composed  doing  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Castle  as  though  she  had  been  Aunt  Drum 
herself.  We  were  just  as  prim  and  as  matter-of-fact  as  two 
old  ladies  who  had  brought  their  knitting  to  have  a gossip 
over  their  tea  and  muffins.” 

“ You  are  both  too  conventional.  Now,  Beffie  and  I — ” 

“ Who  could  help  being  conventional  with  a bonnet  shop 
and  a lump  of  ‘ capital  ’ between  them?”  exclaimed  Bartram. 
“But,  by  heavens,  I’ll  break  the  spell!  If  I could  only  get 
her  out  of  that  old  donjon-keep  of  a castle,  where  her  ‘grati- 
tude’ chains  her — ” 

“ You  wouldn’t  have  her  gratitude  yourself,  and  now  you 
are  grudging  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  who  has  picked  up 
what  you  have  thrown  away!” 

“No,  I wouldn’t  have  her  gratitude  when  she  refuses  me 
more;  and  I am  grudging  nothing  except  her  hiding  herself 
behind  those  old  granite  walls.” 

“I  have  telegraphed  for  a nurse,”  said  Anstruther. 
“ There  is  really  nothing  the  matter  with  Aunt  Drum  ex- 
cept a little  shaking  and  a few  bruises.  But  she  persists 
that  she  is  all  disorganized,  and  the  doctor  admits  that  at 
her  age,  etc.  etc.  So  I have  telegraphed  for  a nurse,  that 
Cynthia  may  be  free.” 

Even  after  the  arrival  of  the  nurse,  however,  Cynthia 
persisted  in  staying  at  the  Castle,  to  take  care  of  Aunt 
Drum  and  look  after  her  household. 

“I  owe  her  more  than  that,  Mother,  don’t  I?”  she  said, 
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when  Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  arrived  to  pay  a visit  to 
her  daughter  and  her  sister-in-law. 

“Yes,  love.  But  you  see  it  is  coming  so  near  the  wedding, 
and  Beffie  would  like  to  have  you ; and  your  aunt  is  so  very 
well  taken  care  of  without  you.  However,  I know  your 
generous  heart,  my  daughter,  and  you  must  do  as  you  think 
best.” 

Cynthia  was  longing  to  be  of  the  party  at  Maam  Turk 
House,  in  spite  of  the  shadow  of  Miss  Trevithick,  which 
still  seemed  to  stand  between  her  and  Bartram.  Sylvester 
was  stopping  at  Ardkerra,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
his  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  Turk.  A forlorn  and 
isolated  feeling  began  to  creep  over  Cynthia,  as  she  gazed 
across  the  great  bog,  and  saw  only  its  most  forbidding  side 
and  its  dreariest  suggestions.  Porson  was  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  mistress,  who,  with  her  services  and  those 
of  the  nurse,  was  not  in  much  need  of  attention  from  a 
third  individual.  So  Cynthia,  wandering  about  the  Castle 
and  gazing  out  of  one  long,  lonesome-looking  window  after 
another,  was  left  to  her  own  reflections  in  a manner  and 
to  a degree  which  were  altogether  new  to  her.  No  bustling 
business,  no  lively  intercourse  with  mother  and  sisters,  dis- 
tracted her  mind,  hiding  from  her  the  restless  and  unsatisfied 
condition  of  her  heart,  and  she  asked  herself  many  questions 
which  were  difficult  to  answer.  Why  had  she  built  up  a 
bonnet  shop,  to  stand  like  a mountain  of  separation  between 
her  and  the  love  that  had  been  offered  to  her  ? That  was 
not  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  questions,  because  it  was 
for  Mother’s  sake  she  had  done  it.  But  wherefore  could  she 
not  have  made  Bartram  understand  that  she  cared  for  him 
more  than  anyone  else,  and  that,  were  her  duty  to  her 
mother  accomplished — ? Well,  chiefly  that  she  had  not 
altogether  known  her  own  heart,  and  a good  deal  that  she 
was  too  proud.  And  why,  oh  why,  might  she  not  have 
discovered  that  she  cared  for  him  before  that  interfering 
and  impertinent  Miss  Trevithick  appeared  on  the  scene? 
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There  was  no  answer  to  this;  and  last  of  all  an  impatient 
voice  from  somewhere  or  other  within  her  demanded  to 
know  whether  in  truth  he  (Bartram)  had  been  influenced  at 
all,  as  Anstruther  had  certainly  conveyed,  by  the  attractions 
of  that  young  lady,  even  whose  name  he  persistently  refused 
to  mention?  This  last  was  a query  which  she  replied  to  a 
dozen  times  a day,  and  in  as  many  different  fashions. 

At  one  time  she  was  sure  that  his  heart  had  been  caught 
at  the  rebound,  and  why  not,  seeing  that  she,  Cynthia,  had  so 
persistently  discouraged  him  ? He  was  engaged  to  that  other 
girl,  and  it  was  only  from  a little  feeling  of  awkwardness 
that  he  had  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  matter.  He 
would  depart  as  soon  as  his  engagement  with  Anstruther 
was  fulfilled,  and  his  own  marriage  would  probably  follow 
immediately  after.  Very  proper,  and  she,  Cynthia,  would 
have  no  manner  of  objection,  and  would  send  them  a quite 
delightful  wedding-present. 

But  before  evening  her  ideas  on  the  subject  were  all 
changed.  Bartram  had  omitted  to  speak  of  that  admired 
person  alluded  to  by  Anstruther  because  he  had  thought  her 
unimportant,  one  of  those  ladies  who  only  talked  about  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  went  on  shore  when  they  could  to  show  off* 
their  finery.  And  his  heart  was  still  her  own.  Beginning 
to  soften  towards  happiness  Cynthia  relapsed  into  depression 
once  more,  remembering  how  he  had  implied  scorn  of  women 
who  were  occupied  with  bonnets  and  hats.  In  this  respect 
how  was  she  better  than  those  frivolous  persons,  or  indeed 
was  she  not  much  worse,  inasmuch  as  she  was  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  vanity 
and  absurdity  ? 

“ But  it  is  all  for  Mother,  for  Mother,  and  it  shall  still 
be  for  Mother!”  was  the  cry  with  which  she  always  ended 
these  very  unsatisfactory  colloquies  with  herself.  “ And  if 
he  prefers  a person  who  worships  fripperies  for  their  own 
sake  to  one  who  only  makes  use  of  them  to  obtain  a worthy 
end,  why  then,  let  him!” 
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Supported  by  this  conclusion,  she  braced  herself  in  all  her 
armour  when  she  saw  Bartram  and  Anstruther  approaching 
the  Castle  entrance  one  radiant  morning. 

“ Now,  Cynthia,”  said  Jim,  “we  are  going  to  have  a pic- 
nic to  Inish-gurteen,  and  you  positively  must  come  or  you 
will  spoil  all  our  sport.  I have  seen  the  doctor,  and  he 
seems  to  think  Aunt  Drum  is  a little  lazy,  and  that  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  a stout  person  than  indolence  is  the 
matter  with  her.  You,  on  the  contrary,  are  looking  quite 
the  worse  for  moping  in  these  gloomy  rooms  alone.” 

“Nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Cynthia,  her  cheeks  instantly 
showing  a colour  which  contradicted  his  words.  “ I have 
been  enjoying  the  most  delightfully  quiet  time.  There  is 
nothing  so  sweet  as  repose  after  the  hurry  of  business.” 

“All  right!”  said  Jim;  “but  we  shall  want  you  to-morrow. 
The  boats  are  ordered  and  Morrie  is  packing  the  hampers. 
You  had  better  put  on  your  hat  and  come  with  us  at  once, 
for  we  shall  need  to  start  from  Maam  Turk  House  pretty 
early  in  the  morning.” 

Cynthia  felt  almost  ready  to  weep  with  joy  for  her  release, 
but  still  tried  to  dilly-dally  a little  lest  her  keen  satisfaction 
should  be  perceived.  She  knew  that  she  could  never  have 
descended  voluntarily  from  her  pedestal  of  dignity,  and 
acknowledged  what  a good  brother  was  Jim  when  he  per- 
emptorily ordered  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  not  to  return 
without  her  hat.  Seeing  her  captured,  Bartram  affected  in- 
difference, lest  any  show  of  triumph  on  his  part  should  cause 
her  to  change  her  mind.  And,  subject  to  these  humours, 
the  trio  set  out  to  enjoy  a ride  through  the  sunshine  across 
the  Bog  of  Turk. 

Approaching  Maam  Turk  House,  they  saw  Morrie  flying 
down  the  avenue  to  meet  them. 

“What  now1?”  cried  Anstruther. 

“ Oh,  a young  man  has  arrived  and  is  in  the  morning- 
room  with  Mother!” 

“ A young  man 3” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Who  is  he?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  he  gave  his  name  as  Percy,  and 
Mother  said,  before  she  went  down  to  see  him,  that  she 
wondered  whether  he  was  a relative  of  the  Mr.  Percy  who 
wrote  to  Cynthia  about  the  money.” 

“Does  he  comes  from  London?” 

“Yes.  There  is  Something  Chambers,  Something  Inn — 
law  places,  of  course — on  his  card.  I have  not  seen  him, 
because  I wanted  to  come  to  meet  you  and  tell  you.” 

“Young  Percy!”  muttered  Jim.  “This  is  a nice  business!” 
Bartram  glanced  at  Anstruther,  but  did  not  speak. 

“Why  is  it  a nice  business?”  said  Morrie. 

“Why,  we  don’t  quite  want  strangers  among  us  at 
present,”  said  Jim;  “that  is  all.  But  of  course  he  may 
have  come  on  business.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Morrie,  “for  as  Mother  went 
into  the  room,  before  the  door  was  shut,  I heard  him  say  he 
had  come  to  this  country  in  search  of  fishing,  and  thought 
he  would  like  to  look  us  up,  or  something  of  that  kind.” 
“Well,  I hope  your  mother  looked  him  down.  But  she 
did  not,  I’m  sure;  she  is  too  good-natured  and  hospitable. 
He  will  invite  himself  to  stay  for  a month,  and  we  shall 
have  him  on  the  third  of  September  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family.” 

“ Now,  Jim,”  said  Cynthia,  “ I had  no  idea  you  were  so 
inhospitable.  Mr.  Percy,  the  elder,  was  very  nice  to  me 
when  I went  to  London  first;  gave  me  good  advice,  and 
talked  like  a father  to  me.  And  this  youth,  if  it  be  his  son, 
was  also  quite  polite  and  attentive.  If  he  wants  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Turk,  why,  Turk  ought  to  welcome  him.” 
“I  think  it  will  be  great  fun  having  some  kind  of  a 
novelty  person,”  said  Morrie;  “someone  to  horrify  with 
one’s  brogue,  and  frighten  with  stories  of  the  ‘good  people’.” 
“ I say,  Jim,”  said  Bartram  aside,  as  the  girls  went  before 
them  into  the  house;  “can’t  we  smother  that  youngster  in 
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a bog-hole  somewhere  *2  If  he  stops  here  long  enough  he 
will  give  out  the  truth  about  that  confounded  cash.  I told 
you  he  had  wormed  the  secret  out,  and  he  knows  that  I’m 
the  guilty  man.” 

“ Leave  him  to  me,  and  see  if  I don’t  baffle  him,”  said 
Anstruther.  “ And  if  fate  prove  dead  against  us,  we  must 
only  walk  smiling  to  meet  fate.” 

In  the  morning-room  they  found  all  the  ladies  demeaning 
themselves  most  amiably  towards  a dark-eyed,  curly-haired 
stripling,  whom  Cynthia  and  Befind  had  recognized  as  the 
same  young  man  who  had  met  them  in  his  father’s  office  a 
year  and  a half  ago.  Anstruther  and  Bartram  were  both 
obliged  to  greet  him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

“You  see  I wanted  some  fishing,”  said  Percy,  “and  I 
thought  I might  as  well  see  something  of  Ireland.  When 
I got  to  the  place  in  the  guide-book,  I forget  the  name — 
never  could  pronounce  it — I found  that  Mr.  Bartram  had 
been  there  and  had  gone  on  to  Ardkerra,  so  I thought  I 
had  better  follow.  When  I got  up  this  morning  they  told 
me  at  the  inn  that  Mr.  Bartram  was  here,  and  then  I 
thought  I might  venture  to  come  on  and  pay  my  respects.” 

Of  course  he  was  invited  to  luncheon,  and  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow’s  excursion  were  under  discussion,  he 
was  included  in  the  party.  Between  luncheon  and  tea 
Anstruther  beguiled  him  away  for  a smoke,  and  undertook 
to  warn  him  seriously  of  the  dangers  he  incurred  by  re- 
maining in  the  inn  at  Ardkerra. 

“ It  is  a low  sunken  spot,”  he  said,  “ full  of  damps  and 
fevers.  Take  my  advice  and  hasten  on  to  the  next  fishing- 
place,  where  you  will  find  good  lodging  and  healthful  air.” 

“Oh,  I say,  Dr.  Anstruther!  You  don’t  mean  that  the 
air  and  lodging  are  worse  for  me  than  for  you  and  Mr. 
Bartram'?” 

“We  are  so  little  there;  we  are  chiefly  at  the  House  here, 
or  at  Drumshambo  Castle.” 

“ I see.  But  then  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  I had  an  in  vita- 
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tion  to  stay  here  too.  Mrs.  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten  is  so  kind, 
and  that  youngest  little  girl  is  so  awfully  pretty  and  jolly. 
Oh,  do  put  in  a word  for  me  if  you  hear  anything  about  it, 
Dr.  Anstruther!” 

Jim,  though  exasperated,  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  his 
laughter  at  the  fantastic  position  of  affairs.  Here  was  this 
ingenuous  youth,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing 
anything  but  amusing  himself,  arrived,  like  a dangerous 
explosive  which  might  at  any  moment  destroy  the  success 
of  the  innocent  little  plot  which  he,  Anstruther,  had  fabri- 
cated with  so  much  ingenuity  to  help  towards  bringing 
about  the  happiness  of  Cynthia  and  Bartram.  Better  far 
that  Bartram  had  allowed  himself  to  be  discovered  as  the 
benefactor  in  an  ordinary  course  of  events,  than  that  he 
should  now  be  surprised  in  the  very  depths  of  his  deceit. 

“ Ho4w  I wish  old  Percy  would  take  suddenly  ill  and 
telegraph  for  his  son  and  heir!”  thought  Anstruther.  “Not 
that  I wish  him  any  evil;  he  could  recover  again.  However, 
I must  try  some  other  method  of  preventing  a catastrophe.” 
“ Of  course  I shall  stand  by  you,  my  boy,”  he  said,  and 
then  lowered  his  tone  and  spoke  confidentially. 

“ There  is  one  point  on  which  I wish  you  to  be  careful 
while  you  are  here.  You  will  not  make  any  allusion  to 
that  matter  of  the  loan  conveyed  through  your  father  to 
Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten.  It  is  a delicate  matter,  and 
she  does  not  like  it  to  be  spoken  of  before  her.” 

“Really,”  cried  Percy  in  astonishment,  “you  do  surprise 
me!  Why,  she  reminded  me  of  the  whole  thing  just  now 
in  the  kindest  manner;  said  she  always  had  associated  me 
in  her  memory  with  one  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  her 
experience,  or  something  of  that  kind.” 

“ Confound  it !”  thought  Anstruther.  “I  have  done  my 
utmost,  and  Bartram  will  really  have  to  leave  this  little 
matter  to  the  disposal  of  fate.” 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

“IT  WAS  YOU  WHO  LENT  ME  THAT  MONEY  ? ” 

INISH-GURTEEN  is  a little  rocky  islet  at  a distance 
of  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-shore  behind  Maam 
Turk  House,  where  the  shore  makes  a curve  inward  towards 
the  hills.  Above  its  picturesque  cliffs  the  “island  of  the 
little  field  ” is,  as  its  name  signifies,  all  soft,  green  slopes  and 
hollows,  fit  for  fairies  to  dance  upon.  Many  are  the  tales 
told  of  the  doings  of  its  elfin  population,  and  if  anyone 
shows  a tendency  to  overmuch  romance,  or  indulges  in 
fantastic  imaginings,  the  neighbours  will  say  to  him : “ Oh, 
you  have  slept  a night  on  Inish-gurteen ! ” Of  course  there 
is  a fort  (or  opening  down  through  the  earth  to  Tir-nan-oge) 
in  the  middle  of  the  island,  but  nearer  to  the  shore  there  is 
something  more  rare  and  remarkable,  and  that  is  a genuine 
bee-hive  house. 

“What  is  a bee-hive  house?”  asked  Bartram. 

“ I was  just  going  to  ask,”  said  young  Percy. 

“Morrie  will  tell  you,”  said  Cynthia. 

They  were  a party  of  four  in  one  boat,  and  in  another 
following  were  Mother  and  Befind  and  Anstruther ; of  course 
there  were  boatmen  in  each  boat,  and  also  hampers.  The 
boats  were  a little  crazy,  but  the  boatmen  were  skilful,  and 
no  accident  had  ever  been  known  to  happen  between  Inish- 
gurteen  and  the  coast.  The  sea  was  a sea  of  gold,  fringed 
in  the  distance  with  iridescent  greens  and  purples,  and  the 
weather  was  of  that  indescribable  character  peculiar  to  days 
that  are  known  as  “pet-days”  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara. 

“The  bee-hive  houses,”  said  Morrie,  “are  supposed  to  have 
been  built  before  the  creation.” 

“ Morrie,  don’t  be  absurd,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Well,  then,  before  the  deluge.  No  one  can  find  out 
how  they  were  ever  built.  They  are  all  made  of  thin 
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stones,  and  the  roof  slopes  up  out  of  the  walls  with  nothing 
to  lean  on.  They  are  just  the  shape  of  bee-hives,  and  that 
is  why  we  call  them  bee-hive  houses.  I believe  they  are 
really  the  oldest  things  in  the  world.” 

“But  who  lived  in  them?”  said  Percy. 

“ It  is  believed  that  holy  people  lived  in  them,  praying 
always.  Some  people  think  that  the  angels  helped  to 
build  them,  for  no  one  could  do  it  now.  They  couldn't 
find  the  secret  of  how  the  roof  is  worked  up  in  such  a way 
as  to  last  without  any  support  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  world.” 

“ How  is  it  known  they  will  last  to  the  end?” 

“They  are  so  strong  that  nothing  can  pull  them  down,” 
said  Morrie.  “ Unless  it  might  be  an  earthquake.  And  we 
don’t  have  earthquakes.” 

Landed  on  the  island,  the  visitors  explored  every  nook 
of  it,  even  venturing  some  way  down  the  opening  under 
the  hillock  crowned  by  a witch-like  thorn-bush,  and  known 
as  the  “fort”. 

“Down  there  is  Tir-nan-oge,”  said  Morrie.  “Will  you 
come?” 

“I’d  rather  know  a little  more  about  it  before  I trust 
myself,”  said  Percy. 

“Oh,  you’d  be  ever  so  welcome,  and  they’d  give  you 
silver  shoes  and  a gold  crown,  and  clothes  sprinkled  with 
diamond  dust,  and  you’d  carry  a rose  that  would  never  fade, 
and  if  you  lived  for  evermore  you  would  never  die — ” 

“Bull,  Morrie,  bull!”  cried  Cynthia. 

“ I don’t  see  any,”  said  Morrie.  “ I was  told  there  were 
no  cattle  on  the  island.” 

Young  Percy  looked  a little  mystified,  but  the  rest 
laughed;  and  Bartram  said  if  there  was  going  to  be  pun- 
ning on  Inish-gurteen  he  would  vote  for  a return  to  Turk. 
Then  Morrie  said  that  as  her  wit  was  not  appreciated  she 
would  go  and  help  her  mother  to  unpack  the  hamper,  and 
Percy  immediately  volunteered  to  accompany  her. 
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“ Shall  we  explore  Tir-nan-oge  ? ” said  Bartram  to  Cynthia, 
when  they  were  left  alone. 

“ I did  once,”  said  Cynthia.  “ Did  it  for  mere  bravado. 
I went  down  the  hole  and  called  on  the  ‘good  people’.  I 
said.  ‘All  ye  good  people,  hear  me,  and  take  me  to  live 
with  you!”’ 

“Wasn’t  it  wrong?”  asked  Bartram,  smiling. 

“Oh,  my  nurse  dragged  me  away,  and  she  was  nearly 
fainting  with  fright!  ‘You  had  some  holy  body’s  prayers 
about  you,  you  bad  child,’  she  said.  ‘ If  I hadn’t  caught 
you  in  time  you  would  never  have  been  heard  of  again  till 
the  day  of  judgment!”’ 

“I’m  glad  they  didn’t  take  you,”  said  Bartram.  And 
then  he  added  hastily,  “ I wonder  if  they  have  any  bonnet 
shops  down  there  in  Tir-nan-oge ! ” 

“Bonnets!”  cried  Cynthia.  “I  am  deadly  sick  of  the 
very  mention  of  bonnets — and  hats ! ” And  she  plucked  off 
her  modest  “ sailor  ” and  flung  it  impatiently  on  the  grass. 

“Are  you  so,  Cynthia?”  said  Bartram,  turning  his  eyes 
on  her  as  she  stood  bareheaded  in  the  sun.  “Are  you 
really  sick  of  the  bonnet  shop,  Cynthia?” 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  pick  me  up  so  literally!”  said  Cynthia, 
stooping  for  her  hat,  and  nearly  knocking  her  head  against 
Bar  tram’s,  he  having  also  hastened  to  take  it  out  of  the 
grass.  “I  shall  return  to  my  business  after  the  vacation 
with  ‘renewed  vigour’  as  the  saying  goes,  because  I am 
not  doing  my  work,  poor  and  frivolous  as  it  seems  to  you, 
without  a purpose.” 

“ I know  that,”  said  Bartram.  “ A worthy  and  even  a 
holy  purpose.” 

“Then  why  do  you  always  so  jeer  at  me  about  it?”  said 
Cynthia  crossly.  “Surely  it  is  not  more  frivolous  for  me 
to  make  the  rubbish  than  for  your  fine  ladies  to  wear  it.” 

“I  never  thought  it  was,”  said  Bartram  gravely;  “and 
besides,  I have  no  fine  ladies,  not  even  a sister.” 

Cynthia  longed  to  say:  “Your  friends,  such  as  Miss 
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Trevithick  ”,  but  the  utterance  of  the  words  was  impos- 
sible to  her,  notwithstanding  her  fit  of  petulance.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  laughed  with  a return  of  good- 
humour. 

“ I know  by  that  plaintive  tone  in  your  voice  that  you 
are  hungry,”  she  said;  “and  if  there  are  no  fine  ladies 
devoted  to  you  here,  at  least  there  are  some  women  who 
are  willing  enough  to  minister  to  your  needs.  I see  Mother 
and  Morrie  beckoning  to  us.” 

The  picnic  was  spread  close  to  the  bee-hive  house,  and 
never  had  M'orrie  packed  a more  attractive  hamper  than 
that  which  had  been  emptied  to  furnish  forth  a feast  on 
Inish-gurteen.  The  snow-white  cloth  lay  smooth  on  the 
green  sward  by  the  level  crown  of  the  cliff;  and  game-pies, 
ham -and -chicken  confections,  salmon  mayonnaise,  jellies, 
and  various  sweets,  all  of  Morrie’s  cooking,  were  disposed 
in  groups  on  its  whiteness  in  the  most  appetizing  style 
of  arrangement.  A pile  of  dry  driftwood,  carried  by  the 
boatmen  from  the  beach,  made  a capital  fire,  on  which  a 
kettle  was  boiled  for  tea.  Altogether,  if  Bartram’s  only 
grievance  had  been  hunger,  as  Cynthia  had  maliciously 
suggested,  it  would  have  been  very  speedily  done  away 
with.  Even  as  matters  stood  he  gave  considerable  assist- 
ance to  Percy  and  Anstruther  in  testifying  to  the  super- 
excellence of  Morrie’s  catering  and  provisioning. 

“Was  ever  anything  so  lovely1?”  said  Beffie.  “The  great 
gold  sea  in  the  blue  of  space,  Turk  a mere  streaky  sombre 
blot  under  the  purple  outline  of  the  hills  seeming  so  far 
away.  The  wash  of  the  waves,  and  this  fairy  green  isle — 
what  a sward  for  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns  to  hold  their 
dances  upon ! ” 

“Who  were  these  Tuatha  d6  Dananns'?”  asked  Bartram. 
“ I have  heard  them  alluded  to  frequently  as  if  they  were 
your  nearest  neighbours.” 

“They  are  great  favourites  of  ours.  We  believe  we  are 
descended  from  them.  Some  say  they  were  Greeks,  and 
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were  driven  by  magic  spells  of  the  Syrians  out  of  their 
own  country.  They  fled  all  over  the  north  of  Europe, 
carrying  their  arts  into  cities  of  Germany,  and  finally 
establishing  themselves  in  Erinn,  bringing  with  them  their 
Thracian  four-cornered  harp. 

“ They  came  after  the  Partholonians,  the  Nemedians,  and 
the  Firbolgs,  and  they  were  conquered  and  driven  away,  no 
one  knows  where,  by  the  Milesians.  They  were  the  most 
refined,  delicate,  charming  people  who  ever  colonized  Erinn. 
They  left  a literature  and  a history  behind  them.  Their 
historians  were  the  great  King  Daghda,  who  reigned  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3304,  and  the  M6r  Kigan  (great 
queen)  his  wife.  Etan,  the  wife  of  their  physician,  was 
their  poetess,  and  her  son  Coirpre  was  their  poet.  They 
had  other  great  literati,  and  one  of  them  was  Ogma,  who 
invented  the  Ogham  alphabet.  They  excelled  in  music, 
dancing,  and  all  domestic  arts.” 

“ I wonder  could  they  have  cooked  a feast  like  this*?”  said 
Anstruther,  looking  gratefully  at  Morrie. 

“There!”  said  Morrie,  “I  have  always  claimed  to  be  a 
Tuatha  de  Danann.  We  used  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
choose  each  her  own  race,  when  we  were  children.  Cynthy 
had  to  be  a Tuatha  d6  Danann  and  Beffie  a Milesian,  but 
I sturdily  refused  to  be  a Firbolg,  although  I am  by  com- 
plexion a nondescript,  and  a worker  with  pots  and  pans  in 
metal,  because  of  my  jam.” 

“Perhaps  they  built  the  bee-hive  houses,”  said  Percy. 

“ No,  no,”  said  Morrie,  “ the  bee-hives  were  before  their 
time,  even  before  Kaysar,  the  granddaughter  of  Noah, 
came  here  to  escape  the  Deluge.  They  must  have  been 
built  about  the  same  time  that  the  fallen  angels  took 
possession  of  Tir-nan-oge.” 

“ Morrie,”  said  her  mother,  “ I do  not  know  how  I am 
ever  to  curb  that  little  unorthodox  tongue  of  yours.” 

“ Oh,  Mother  darling,  it’s  all  poetry ; orthodoxy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,”  said  Befind. 
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“Besides,  I don’t  mean  that  it  was  the  fallen  angels  who 
built  the  houses,”  said  Morrie.  “ I think  it  was  prepared 
for  some  holy  people  who  were  to  come.  Kaysar  may 
have  slept  a night  in  it,  but  the  Deluge  drowned  her  and 
left  it  standing.” 

“It  looks  water-tight  certainly,”  said  Anstruther.  And 
then  they  all  went  and  inspected  it  over  again,  leaving  the 
boatmen,  who  had  already  dined  luxuriously,  to  make  their 
own  of  the  baskets  of  fragments. 

Afterwards,  when  the  sun  was  declining,  the  party  made 
a circuit  of  the  shores  of  the  island  inasfar  as  Nature  would 
permit,  wandering  about  the  sandy  and  shingly  inlets  to 
landward,  and  climbing  the  rock-ramparts  which  fronted 
Newfoundland. 

“My  daughter  is  over  there,”  said  one  of  the  boatmen, 
with  a wave  of  his  brown,  knotty  hand  towards  where  the 
ocean  reeled  away,  dazzling  with  light,  into  illimitable  space. 
“She’s  there  these  two  years,  God  bless  her!  and  she  sends 
us  the  rent  home  regular.” 

“All  of  my  childher  are  there,”  said  the  other  boatman 
sadly,  “ and  they  don’t  forget  us  neither.” 

“ That  is  not  quite  like  the  Americans  coming  to  build 
on  Turk,”  said  Bartram. 

“ If  they  don’t  come  soon  I fear  Turk  will  be  a depopu- 
lated wilderness,”  said  Beffie.  “A  young  Turk  is  growing 
up  in  America,  and  I don’t  know  what  is  going  to  save  the 
old  one.” 

“Bonnets!”  said  Morrie  promptly. 

“ Now,  Morrie,  be  quiet.  I am  not  at  all  in  a bonnety 
kind  of  humour,”  said  Cynthia.  “ Let  us  look  over  there 
where  the  sunset  is  making  tracks  to  another  continent.” 

“No  people  are  so  fond  of  bonnets  as  the  Americans,” 
said  Morrie. 

“For  a short  time,  in  London,  I was  an  American  million- 
airess. If  it  had  been  true,  oh,  what  wouldn’t  I have  done 
for  Turk!”  said  Cynthia,  taking  no  further  notice  of  Morrie. 
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“Do  you  hear  what  those  boatmen  are  saying  to  one 
another*?”  whispered  Morrie.  “They  said: 

‘If  “ifs”  an’  “an’s” 

Made  pots  an’  pans, 

We’d  have  no  call  for  tinkers’.” 

Cynthia  coloured.  “No  wonder!”  she  said.  “Naturally 
Bridgets  and  Mary’s  faithful  dollars  are  a more  solid  fact 
than  our  romantic  wishes  can  ever  create.” 

It  was  growing  dusk — a richly-tinted  dusk,  with  gold- 
red  glimmerings  on  sea  and  hills — when  it  was  admitted 
that  the  hour  for  saying  good-bye  to  Inish-gurteen  had 
come,  and  the  boats  were  made  ready.  The  first  party 
pushed  off  at  once,  but  Cynthia,  Bartram,  Percy,  and  Morrie 
stood  waiting  on  the  rocks,  as  there  was  apparently  some 
delay  about  the  arrangement  of  the  second  pair  of  boatmen. 
As  the  first  boat  was  growing  smaller  in  the  distance  and 
the  dusk  was  deepening,  they  descended  to  the  beach  to 
know  what  was  the  matter. 

“ Sure,  sir,  it’s  a little  lake  the  boat  has  got  in  her  side, 
the  crature!  Sure,  she’s  ould!  Still  an’  all,  she  needn’t 
have  just  chose  this  hour  an’  minute  to  take  bad,  an’  the 
quality  waitin’  on  her!” 

“The  boat  is  leaking!”  said  Cynthia. 

“Sure,  miss,  she’s  always  lakin’.  It’s  the  nature  of  an 
ould  wan  like  her.  But  she  was  goin’  beautiful,  and  sorra 
tint  o’  wather  cornin’  into  her  but  what  I could  bale  out 
again  with  the  ould  tin  can.  An’  what  has  come  over  her 
now  at  all,  at  all,  the  sorra  a wan  o’  me  knows!  But  it’s  in 
bucketfuls  the  say  is  washin’  into  her  this  hour  a-past.” 

“Pleasant  news!”  said  Percy.  “Is  it  too  far  for  us  to 
swim?” 

“Not  if  you  were  a fish,  sir,”  said  the  boatman  gravely. 

“But,  Mick,  what  are  we  to  do?”  said  Cynthia. 

“ Sorra  do  for  us,  miss,  but  wait  here  till  they  come  over 
from  the  shore  to  look  for  us.  This  wan’ll  need  half  a dozen 
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new  boords  put  into  her  afore  ever  she’s  fit  to  carry  mortial 
breathin’  again,  an’  my  word  on  it,  miss.” 

“That  sounds  like  staying  on  the  island  all  night,”  said 
Cynthia. 

“Musha,  then,  so  it  does,  miss!” 

At  this  Morrie  danced  with  delight. 

“Oh,  delicious!”  she  cried.  “A  whole  livelong  night  on 
Inish-gurteen ! Won’t  it  be  something  worth  telling  about 
to  our  great-great-grandchildren1?” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Morrie,”  said  Cynthia.  “Perhaps 
the  other  boat  will  come  straight  back  for  us.” 

“ It  may  not,”  said  Bartram.  “ They  will  think  it  is  a 
whim  of  ours  to  stop  out,  like  the  naughty  little  lamb  of 
the  story,  in  the  moonlight.  If  the  weather  had  changed 
they  might  feel  uneasy,  but  on  a night  like  this  they  could 
not  but  conclude  that  we  had  remained  here  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. I dare  say  Anstruther  will  be  here  for  breakfast, 
but  I do  not  expect  to  see  him  sooner.” 

“ I hope  he  will  bring  the  breakfast  with  him,”  said  Percy, 
laughing. 

“He  needn’t,”  said  Morrie.  “I  have  got  a rapturous 
secret.  I packed  too  many  hampers,  and  there  remains  one, 
which  was  never  opened.  It  contains  food  enough  for  us  all 
for  both  supper  and  breakfast.” 

“You  are  a perfect  little  brick!”  cried  Percy.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  O’Naughten,  but  this  mountain  air  takes 
away  one’s  manners.” 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Morrie,  “ I know  how  boys  talk.  If 
I had  had  a brother  I should  have  been  called  a brick  a 
dozen  times  a day.” 

A chorus  of  laughter  greeted  this  speech.  “ We  know 
how  to  praise  ourselves,”  said  Bartram,  “even  without  a 
brother.” 

“But  really,”  said  Percy,  “where  is  the  hamper?” 

“You  are  not  hungry  yet,  surely!”  said  Morrie;  “but 
come  and  I will  show  you.  It  is  nicely  stowed  away 
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with  the  rugs  and  shawls  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Let  us 
come  up  and  see  what  we  shall  do  with  ourselves  for  the 
night.” 

All  the  lingering  jewels  of  the  after-sunset  were  now  lost 
in  the  ocean,  but  a silver  fire  was  beginning  to  burn  behind 
the  distant  Maam  Turk  Hills,  moon-fire  before  the  moon, 
which  soon  rose  in  extraordinary  splendour,  throwing  off 
the  few  slight  veils  of  cloud  with  which  earth-mists  had 
sought  to  enwind  her.  And,  strange  to  note,  her  presence 
did  not  overwhelm  the  stars;  in  the  wide  firmament  around 
Inish-gurteen  there  was  room  for  all  the  mystical  lights  of 
the  universe.  Vega’s  crystalline  flame  quivered  in  ecstatic 
whiteness,  Arcturus  burned  his  many-coloured  lamp,  and 
Capella,  rising,  glowed  big  and  gold-red  as  the  sea-mists 
enlarged  and  glorified  her. 

“All  this  is  thrown  away  on  us,”  said  Cynthia,  as  she 
stood  with  Bartram  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  while  Morrie 
and  Percy  were  on  their  knees  beside  the  hamper.  “Jim 
and  Beffie  ought  to  have  been  the  castaways.  They  would 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  this  magnificent  spectacle.” 

“I  think  we  can  manage  to  do  with  it  ourselves,”  said 
Bartram.  “We  can  enjoy  the  stars  without  being  very 
learned  concerning  ‘ the  suns  ’.  But  you  did  not  come  pre- 
pared to  spend  a night  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  open  sea. 
Your  dress  is  thin.  I am  going  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
light  a fire  inside  that  miraculous  bee-hive  building.” 

“ If  you  do  you  will  probably  be  smothered  in  smoke,” 
said  Cynthia;  but  she  was  soon  actively  engaged  along  with 
him  in  exploring  the  bee-hive  with  a view  to  the  possibility 
of  finding  shelter  in  it  during  the  chilliest  hours  of  even  an 
August  night  amidst  the  ocean-mists  and  earth-dews  of 
Inish-gurteen. 

“Now,  Mick,”  she  said,  as  the  boatman  appeared  for 
orders,  “I  want  you  to  carry  up  a huge  quantity  of  fire- 
wood from  the  beach,  and  to  find  out  for  me  if  there  is  a 
chimney  to  the  bee-hive  houseen,” 
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“Sorra  chimbley  is  there,  miss,  but  a hole  in  the  roof; 
but  I know  where  that  is,  and  sure,  can’t  we  light  the  fire 
undher  it.  An’  haven’t  I candles  for  yez,  the  illigantest 
pair  of  torches  that  iver  burned  at  each  side  of  a gintle- 
man’s  hearth-stone.  They’re  just  stakes  of  rosiny  pine,  and 
them  lyin’  on  the  beach,  where  the  wreck  o’  some  fine  boat 
foundhered  them,  an’  themselves  that  dhry  by  this  time 
wid  the  power  o’  the  sun  that  it’s  a wonder  they  didn’t 
burst  out  into  the  flames  on  their  own  account  long  ago.” 
Mick  made  good  his  word  by  producing  the  long  stakes 
described  and  planting  them  in  an  ingenious  fashion  of  his 
own  at  each  side  of  the  fire  which  he  had  enkindled  under 
the  hole  in  the  roof  within  the  bee-hive  house.  They  were 
soon  burning  with  a long  flaring  flame,  and  threw  light  on 
the  curious  interior,  where  intruding  faces  could  scarcely 
see  one  another  for  the  waves  of  pungent  smoke. 

Cynthia,  who  owned  to  feeling  chilly,  sat  by  the  fire 
with  a shawl  over  head  and  shoulders,  her  seat  an  inverted 
hamper,  which  Bartram  had  covered  with  a rug.  She  was 
boiling  a kettle  to  make  tea,  while  Morrie  and  Percy  were 
spreading  the  supper  on  the  moonlit  sward  just  outside  the 
bee-hive  entrance.  Bartram  hovered  about  Cynthia,  helping 
her  at  all  points,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  the  situation 
immensely. 

“Oh,  my  eyes!”  cried  Cynthia,  as  the  smoke  puffed  into 
them;  “shall  I ever  be  able  to  thread  a needle  again?” 

“I  should  not  object,”  said  Bartram,  “if  you  could  only 
see  everything  else,  everything  except  a needle.” 

“ Don’t  you  feel  very  much  like  early  man,”  she  said  as 
she  held  the  tea-pot  for  Bartram  to  pour  in  the  boiling  water, 
“savages  in  a wigwam,  or  something  of  that  kind?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bartram.  “What  an  awfully  nice  time  they 
must  have  had!” 

“Not  Esquimaux,”  said  Cynthia.  “I  don’t  like  them. 
Bed  Indians,  with  noble  sentiments  and  high-sounding 
names.” 

( M 065  ) 
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“Why  not  Tuatha  de  Dananns,”  said  Bartram,  “with 
four-cornered  harps  ?” 

“Oh,  they  were  of  the  highest  civilization ! ” said  Cynthia. 
“We  have  fallen  away  from  them.” 

“But  are  you  not  one  of  them?  And  did  they  not  some- 
times take  shelter  here?  Your  sister  says  so.  Cynthia,  I 
wish  you  and  I could  he  enchanted  back  into  the  days  of  the 
de  Dananns.  I warrant  they  never  wore  bonnets,  and  we 
should  get  rid  of  the  bonnet  shop.” 

“ I don’t  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  the  bonnet  shop.” 
“I  have  everything  to  do  with  it;  or  rather,  it  has  had 
everything  to  do  with  me.  I don’t  curse  it,  because  you 
have  your  heart  in  it.” 

“I  say,”  said  young  Percy,  coming  in  at  the  low  door, 
“won’t  you  have  something  to  eat?  You  can’t  think  how 
sumptuous  it  is  out  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  potted  meat 
is — ugh!  how  can  you  sit  in  this  smoke,  Miss  O’Naughten?” 
“Confound  the  fellow!”  said  Bartram. 

“Yes,”  said  Cynthia,  “I  am  really  quite  hungry;”  and 
she  proceeded  out  of  the  smoke  into  the  world  of  moonlit 
rock  and  ocean,  followed  by  Bartram  bearing  rugs  to  make 
a seat  for  her. 

The  supper  was  certainly  a unique  entertainment,  and 
the  persons  who  partook  of  it  were  as  shadows  in  a 
land-and-sea-scape  nothing  less  than  sublime.  The  ocean, 
resplendent  with  silver,  shifted  gently  under  the  large 
white  moon,  and  the  island  rocks  stood  up  dark  against  it, 
seeming  to  grow'  larger  and  to  take  mysterious  shapes  as 
the  night  wore  on. 

“Just  look  at  those  two  huge  stones  down  there  at  the 
tide,”  said  Morrie.  “They  are  called  the  man  and  the 
woman.  Don’t  they  seem  now  like  a giant  and  giantess 
saying  ‘Fee,  fa,  fum’  to  each  other?” 

“And  that  great  block  over  there,”  said  Percy,  “is  just 
like  a castle  in  a German  legend.  The  long  reef  leading  to 
it  is  a drawbridge.” 
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“Do  come  and  see  how  the  fort  looks  now,”  said 
Cynthia.  “If  there  are  any  good  people  anywhere  they 
ought  surely  to  be  on  Inish-gurteen  to-night.” 

However,  the  fort  proved  dark  and  inhospitable-looking 
as  ever,  and  after  a long  ramble  through  the  cold  moon- 
radiance  the  little  party  returned  to  the  bee-hive  with  its 
inviting  redly-glowing  entrance.  Morrie  and  Percy  took 
their  seats  outside  the  doorway,  chattering  together  as 
freshly  as  if  they  had  only  just  begun  the  day;  but 
Cynthia,  who  had  again  grown  chilly  with  the  falling 
dew,  was  obliged  to  retreat  once  more"  within  the  shelter 
of  the  smoky  interior. 

Bartram  followed  her,  and  together  they  made  up  the  fire 
from  a pile  of  dry  wood,  and  trimmed  the  torches.  The 
smoke  being  less  dense  than  at  first,  they  began  to  see  the 
strange,  strong,  stone  walls  around  them,  and  to  picture  to 
themselves  the  human  beings  of  far-distant  ages  who  had 
inhabited  them. 

“ It  couldn’t  be  exactly  a comfortable  house,”  said  Cynthia; 
“ but  then  hermits  are  not  very  comfortable  people,  I believe, 
and  the  bee-hives  were  the  abode  of  hermits.” 

“Your  sister  told  us  they  were  built  by  the  angels,  and 
we  always  think  of  angels  as  comfortable  people,  somehow, 
don’t  we  h And  they  couldn’t  have  intended  them  altogether 
for  hermits,  I think.  Perhaps  they  intended  some  of  their 
own  ‘high-born  kinsfolk’  to  inhabit  them  occasionally.” 

“As  when  they  came  to  Abraham’s  tent,”  said  Cynthia. 

“ Or  as  you  came  into  one  to-day,”  said  Bartram. 

“ Or  you,  perhaps.  You  know  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  angels  are  masculine.  Yet  I can’t  imagine 
a man  in  wings.” 

“And  I have  seen  wings  on  a woman — in  a bonnet,”  said 
Bartram. 

“Again!”  said  Cynthia.  “Do  let  me  have  peace  for  this 
one  extraordinary  night  of  our  little  adventure ! ” 

“ Cynthia,  listen  to  me.  Give  up  that  bonnet  shop ! ” 
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“Why,  pray ?” 

“Because  you  know  you  are  weary  of  it,  and  to  me  it  is 
an  offence  and  an  obstacle.” 

“ Whether  I am  weary  of  it  or  not,  it  is  to  me  a treasure 
and  an  independence.  And,  as  I said  before,  I don’t  see 
what  it  has  got  to  do  with  you.” 

“It  is  an  obstacle  to  my  happiness.  Only  for  its  exis- 
tence you  would  look  into  your  own  heart  and  see — ” 

“See  what1?” 

“ See  that  you  were  made  for  the  dependence  of  a tender 
woman.” 

“My  mother  was  made  for  that  dependence.  I think 
she  would  be  happier  now  if  she  were  independent,  and  I 
intend  to  make  her  so.” 

“I  have  money  enough  for  all.  If  you  will  marry  me, 
Cynthia,  everything  will  come  straight  as  a rush.” 

“ I don’t  intend  to  marry  for  years,”  said  Cynthia  more 
softly.  “ And  long  before  that  you  will  have  married  Miss 
Trevithick.” 

“Who  is  Miss  Trevithick?” 

“The  lady  who  wore  the  hats  and  bonnets — the  lovely 
‘ Adriennes  ’ in  Norway.” 

“ There  is  no  such  person  in  Norway,  or  anywhere  else, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,”  said  Bartram.  “And  what  is  more — 
whisper  Cynthia,  do,  do  give  me  your  little  hand — I 
haven’t  been  in  Norway  myself.  I’ve  been  nowhere  but 
kicking  my  heels  about  in  England,  waiting  for  the  moment 
to  come  over  here  just  to  get  a glimpse  of  you.” 

“Then  what  did  Jim  Anstruther  mean  by  telling  such 
stories.” 

“ Probably  he  read  them  in  the  stars.  I can’t  account 
for  him.  Cynthia,  I love  you,  and  I believe  you  love  me — 
a little — ” 

He  had  got  hold  of  her  hand  now,  and  the  bonnet  shop 
was  tottering. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  within  the  bee-hive, 
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Morrie  and  young  Percy  were  chattering  as  merrily  as  a 
pair  of  young  magpies.  At  last  Percy  said : 

“They  are  very  quiet  inside  the  bee-hive  now.  Your 
sister  doesn’t  seem  to  be  hitting  Mr.  Bartram  quite  so  hard 
as  usual  during  the  last  ten  minutes.” 

“Oh,  she  does  not  hit!  She  only  chaffs,”  said  Morrie. 

“ I think  she  knocks  him  about  awfully,  considering  how 
kind  he  was  about  that  money.” 

“What  money?”  asked  Morrie. 

“ Oh;  why,  of  course  the  money  to  begin  the  bonnet  shop !” 
“What  had  he  got  to  do  with  it?”  asked  Morrie. 

“Oh,  nothing,  except  offering  it  to  her  anonymously! 
My  father  was  engaged  in  the  matter,  you  know.” 

“ But  it  was  my  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo,  who  lent  it,” 
cried  Morrie.  “And  it  is  all  paid  back  to  her.” 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Percy,  “your  aunt,  Lady  Drumshambo, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Mr.  Bartram  paid  it 
into  the  bank  for  Miss  M‘Shane  O’Naughten,  and  Dr. 
Anstruther  paid  it  back  again  in  your  sister’s  name.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it.  I’ll  ask  him!”  cried  Morrie,  springing 
to  her  feet;  and  she  rushed  into  the  bee-hive  just  as  Bar- 
tram had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  Cynthia’s 
hand. 

“Mr.  Bartram,”  she  cried,  her  eyes  shining  with  excite- 
ment through  the  smoke,  “was  it  you  who  lent  Cynthia 
the  money,  instead  of  Aunt  Drum?  Mr.  Percy  says  so.” 
Bartram  was  for  a moment  struck  dumb  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack.  Cynthia  had  drawn  away  her  hand. 
Sylvester  rose  up  laughing. 

“ You  youngsters  have  lost  your  heads.  Moonlight  will 
do  it,  they  say.  Which  of  you  has  concocted  such  a story  ? ” 
“But  it’s  true,  Mr.  Bartram,”  said  Percy  stoutly.  “If 
you  didn’t  want  it  known  it  is  a pity  I blurted  it  out.” 
“Yes,”  said  Bartram.  “Your  tongue  is  a little  too  loose 
in  your  head,  my  boy.  The  next  time  your  father  has  a 
secret  to  keep  he  will  do  very  well  not  to  trust  you  with  it.” 
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“It  wasn’t  Father  who  told  me.” 

“Very  wrell,  then,  go  off  like  a good  chap  and  see  if  you 
can  perceive  the  day  breaking,  and  a boat  on  the  move  to- 
wards the  island.  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  do  you  see  anybody 
coming'?” 

“Will  you  come  and  be  Sister  Anne  then?”  said  Percy 
to  Morrie ; and  away  they  went,  Percy  calling  back  over  his 
shoulder : 

“lam  awfully  sorry,  indeed,  Mr.  Bartram!” 

When  they  were  gone  Bartram  turned  to  Cynthia,  who 
was  looking  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes  of  astonishment. 

“It  was  you  who  lent  me  that  money?”  she  said. 

“ I can’t  deny  it  any  longer.  I am  waiting  to  receive 
my  punishment.” 

“ I can’t  realize  it,”  said  Cynthia.  “ Why  did  you  do  it? 
And,  having  done  it,  why  have  you  been  at  such  pains  to 
deceive  me?” 

“ Because — because — ” said  Bartram.  “ Let  me  sit  down 
and  think  about  it.” 

“Think  about  some  more  stories  to  tell  me.  You  have 
told  me  all  sorts  of  things.  How  am  I to  credit  one  word 
you  say?  And  Miss  Trevithick?  Is  she  in  the  secret  too?” 

“ She  is  Jim’s  invention.” 

“ Really ! Am  I to  believe  so  ? And  did  Jim  pay  back 
your  money  to  Aunt  Drumshambo  ? And  why  were  you 
ashamed  of  having  lent  it  to  me?  You  set  me  up  in  a 
bonnet  shop,  and  then  you  pretend  to  make  a grievance  of 
that  bonnet  shop.” 

“Listen  to  me,  Cynthia.  Before  I knew  you  at  all  I 
lent  it  to  you  merely  to  amuse  myself.  After  I knew  you 
I wished  I had  not  lent  it  to  you.  Later  on  I didn’t  want 
you  to  know  it  was  I who  lent  it.” 

“And  why?  But  I need  not  ask  you  why.  You  re- 
spected me  so  little  that  you  did  not  think  me  worthy  of 
being  treated  like  a rational  woman.  Jim  and  you  invented 
all  kinds  of  deceptions,  and  only  for  this  boy — And  then 
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you  said  things  to  me — to  amuse  yourself  again,  I suppose!” 
cried  Cynthia  in  a passion. 

“ Cynthia,  my  darling,  let  me  have  your  hand,  and  I will 
explain  it  all  to  you.” 

“I  am  not  your  darling.  I am  nothing  but  a bonnet- 
maker,  and  a bonnet-maker  I intend  to  remain!”  cried 
Cynthia,  breaking  away  from  him  and  walking  out  into 
the  dawn. 

“The  boat  is  coming;  the  boat  is  coming!”  called  Morrie 
and  Percy;  and  the  belated  party  were  soon  on  their  way 
from  Inish-gurteen  towards  the  rosy  hills  of  Connemara, 
their  faces  transfigured  in  the  ruddy,  golden  glory  of  an 
ocean  sunrise. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

“I  AM  GOING  BACK  TO  MY  BONNET  SHOP  ” 

OH,  I have  such  news  for  you ! ” said  Morrie,  rushing  into 
her  mother’s  room. 

“All  safe,  Morrie?  That  is  good  news.  I have  been  so 
anxious!  Jim  would  not  let  me  say  that  anything  could 
have  been  wrong  with  the  boat;  insisted  that  you  had 
only  stayed  behind  to  amuse  yourselves.  The  boatmen 
had  rowed  away  down  to  Ardkerra  before  we  noticed  that 
the  second  boat  had  not  left  the  island.  When  I could  not 
bear  the  uneasiness  any  longer,  Jim  went  off*  on  his  bicycle 
to  Ardkerra  and  knocked  up  the  men,  who  had  gone  to 
bed.  Only  for  all  that  you  would  have  been  sent  for 
sooner.” 

“ Pm  glad  we  were  not,”  said  Morrie,  “ for  we  had  a most 
delightful  experience.  Only  it  ended  with  such  a funny 
explosion.” 

“ What  can  you  mean,  child?” 

“ Why,  when  Jack  Percy  and  I were  sitting  at  our  supper 
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in  the  moonlight — so  delicious  as  it  was,  Mother  darling ! — 
he  told  me  a secret.” 

“A  secret?” 

“ Yes,  he  said  afterwards  he  was  sorry  he  blurted  it  out, 
and  he  wouldn’t  if  he  had  known  Mr.  Bartram  would  have 
cared.  But  he  thought  we  all  knew,  as  the  money  had 
been  repaid.” 

“ What  money  ? Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Morrie?” 

“ Cynthia’s  bonnet-shop  capital.  It  was  Mr.  Bartram 
who  gave  her  the  money,  and  Aunt  Drum  is  just  the  very 
sham  we  always  thought  her.  And  the  fun  of  it  is,  Cynthia 
is  terribly  cross  with  Mr.  Bartram  for  pretending  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  poor  Mr.  Bartram  is  looking  so  vexed ! ” 

“This  is  strange  news  indeed,  unless  it  be  one  of  your 
wild  jokes,  Morrie.” 

“Joke!  I assure  you  it  is  no  joke  for  poor  Mr.  Bartram. 
Cynthia  is  so  angry  at  him.” 

“Angry  at  him  for  his  kindness!”  cried  Mother.  “That 
surely  cannot  be.” 

“You will  see  them  both  at  breakfast,  Mother,  and  judge 
for  yourself.  At  present  everyone  is  bathing  and  dressing. 
All  I can  say  is,  I shall  never  forget  the  night  we  spent  on 
Inish-gurteen.” 

As  soon  as  Mother  had  finished  dressing,  she  went,  to 
look  for  Cynthia. 

“What  is  this  extraordinary  story  that  Morrie  has  been 
telling  me?”  she  asked.  “You  must  let  me  hear  it  from 
yourself,  my  love.” 

Cynthia  was  looking  pale  and  tired,  except  for  the  little 
red  spot  of  anger  on  one  of  her  cheeks,  but  prettier  than 
ever,  as  she  arranged  the  white  silk  belt  of  her  fresh  blouse 
of  delicate  blue  cambric. 

“Oh,  Mother,  I suppose  it  is  the  money,  and  she  has 
told  you  all  about  it!  I really  think  I am  so  angry  that 
I ought  not  to  talk.” 
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“ My  dear,  what  have  you  got  to  be  angry  about?  Surely 
it  was  no  offence  to  bestow  a benefit  on  you  which  you  have 
prized  so  highly.” 

“ I was  mystified  and  led  astray,  and  obliged  by  Jim,  who 
was  in  the  plot,  to  pay  over  to  Aunt  Drum  money  which 
was  not  hers,  or  at  least  he  pretended  to  do  so,  for  I don't 
think  she,  however  peculiar  she  may  be,  would  accept  what 
was  not  her  own.” 

“I  think  not,”  said  Mother. 

“ He  lent  me  the  money  for  a freak,  before  he  ever  saw 
me,  so  it  was  not  out  of  any  regard  for  me  that  he  did  it; 
only  to  amuse  himself.” 

“ Well,  dear,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how  all  that  came 
about,  but  everyone  can  see  how  devoted  Mr.  Bartram  is  to 
you.” 

“Oh,  yes,  for  his  amusement,  to  carry  on  the  joke 
between  him  and  Jim!  It  was  all  a plot,  and  that  Miss 
Trevithick — ” 

“Who  is  she,  my  darling?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!  Nobody.  She  was  invented,  like 
the  rest.  It  is  all  of  no  consequence,”  said  Cynthia,  hurry- 
ing on  past  danger,  for  she  was  not  prepared  to  give  away 
her  pride,  even  to  her  mother.  “ I don’t  care  in  the  least 
about  the  whole  thing,  only — ” and  here  Cynthia  looked  as 
if  she  would  burst  into  tears. 

“ My  love,  I think  you  do  care  very  much;  if  your  heart 
were  not  engaged  you  would  not  feel  this  passion.  You 
have  not  confided  in  me,  Cynthia,  but  your  sisters  say,  and 
Jim—” 

“ Mother,  I am  not  going  to  marry  any  man.  I am  going 
back  to  my  business.” 

“ Cynthia,  if  you  care  for  this  man,  it  is  too  cruel  of  you 
to  make  me  the  wreck  of  your  happiness.” 

“ I did  not  say  I cared  for  him,  in  that  way,  Mother.” 

“ I think  you  are  ungrateful.  He  is  everything  that  a 
man  ought  to  be.” 
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“I  am  not  going  to  marry  for  gratitude,”  said  Cynthia. 
“As  for  what  he  is,  I know  what  he  is  as  well  as — far 
better  than — anyone.  But  I am  going  back  to  my  bonnet 
shop,  Mother,  and  nobody  must  hinder  me.” 

“ Come  down  to  breakfast  for  the  present,”  said  her 
mother. 

Breakfast  passed  off  gaily,  with  lively  descriptions  of 
the  night’s  adventure,  though  Bartram  looked  furtively  at 
Cynthia’s  downcast  eyes  and  feared  she  had  been  crying. 

After  breakfast  Jim  and  Bartram  had  a smoke  and  talk 
together,  and  afterwards  Jim  went  to  look  for  Mother. 

“ Morrie  says  she  has  told  you  our  secret,”  he  said. 
“ Poor  Bartram  has  gone  off  to  Ardkerra  awfully  down  on 
his  luck.  He  says  Cynthia  won’t  look  at  him,  and  he  is 
only  worrying  her  by  his  presence.” 

“There  seems  to  be  a curious  position  of  affairs  alto- 
gether,” said  Mother.  “ I don’t  quite  understand  it.” 
“Perhaps  I can  explain  it  better  than  anyone  else,”  said 
Jim,  “as  I am  the  real  culprit  from  the  very  beginning.  I 
was  writing  a letter  to  Bartram  in  Lady  Drumshambo’s 
drawing-room  while  the  conversation  about  the  heather 
toque  was  taking  place.  It  seems  I put  it  into  my  letter  in 
a few  words,  telling  how  at  the  moment  a charming  clever 
young  lady,  whose  name  I mentioned,  was  wishing  earnestly 
that  she  had  capital  to  open  a bonnet  shop  in  London  in 
order  to  renovate  the  family  fortunes.  Afterwards  I com- 
pletely forgot  that  I had  done  so,  only  remembering  that 
I finished  my  letter  in  haste  to  be  ready  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  young  ladies  at  the  tea-table. 

“Bartram,  who  has  had,  ever  since  he  came  of  age,  far 
more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  took  a fancy 
to  the  idea  of  this  ambition,  and  thought  about  it  and 
played  with  it  till  at  last  he  resolved  on  making  some 
amusement  for  himself,  and  some  benefit  for  others,  by 
supplying  the  funds  for  the  enterprise.  He  thought  that 
in  order  to  do  it  delicately,  and  have  the  benefit  accepted, 
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he  should  act  anonymously,  and  took  great  pains  to  conceal 
his  identity.  Having  put  the  matter  in  train,  he  thought 
he  would  like  to  see  the  lady,  and  turned  his  holiday  steps 
towards  Ireland  and  Turk,  hoping  that  some  accident 
would  favour  him  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies 
of  Maam  Turk  House.  In  this  he  was  successful,  as  you 
know.  Afterwards,  in  London,  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  his  aunt,  Lady  Wynflete,  that  the  bonnet  shop  was  so 
speedily  triumphant.  Then  all  would  have  been  well  if 
Bar  tram  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  Madame  Adrienne, 
whose  independent  spirit  he  had  at  the  same  time  learned 
to  recognize.  His  desire  has  since  been  to  gain  her  affec- 
tion before  letting  her  know  that  he  had  a claim  upon  her 
gratitude.  To  relieve  him  in  a dilemma  which  he  felt  so 
keenly,  I made  up  a little  harmless  plot  to  throw  the  bene- 
factorship  on  Aunt  Drumshambo.  It  seems  now  that  I was 
greatly  mistaken  in  this,  as  our  innocent  deceit  is  so 
seriously  resented  by  Cynthia.  Believe  me,  I should  never 
have  entered  into  this  matter  if  I had  not  been  persuaded 
that  Cynthia  had  a deep  regard  for  Bartram,  and  that  she 
was  trifling  with  her  own  happiness  as  well  as  his.” 

“I  agree  with  you  there,”  said  Mother;  “but  two  things 
are  in  her  way,  very  serious  things  to  a character  like 
Cynthia’s.  Unfortunately  one  of  them  is  her  fidelity  to 
me;  the  other  is  her  independent  pride.  I do  not  see  what 
is  to  be  done,  except  to  let  her  have  her  way.” 

“ That  is  what  Bertram  thinks,”  said  Anstruther,  “ and 
as  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over  he  returns  to  London.” 
Meanwhile  a little  excitement  had  been  aroused  in 
Drumshambo  Castle.  Porson,  who  had  felt  like  to  die  of 
dulness,  entered  her  mistress’s  room  quite  briskly  on  the 
morning  after  the  accident  at  Inish-gurteen. 

“ Oh  la,  her  ladyship  will  be  so  surprised,  and  only  all 
has  ended  well,  it  might  have  been  so  dreadful!  To  think 
of  those  boatmen  taking  the  ladies  out  in  a leaky  boat,  and 
keeping  them  all  night  on  a desolate  island!” 
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“What  do  you  mean,  Porson?  What  ladies?  What 
island  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“Her  ladyship  must  know  there  was  a picnic  to  an 
island.  I’m  sure  I couldn’t  pronounce  it.  But  there  were 
two  boatfuls,  and  after  the  picnic  one  of  the  boats  wasn’t 
fit  to  get  back,  so  the  party  had  to  wait  all  night  till  sent 
for.” 

“Who  were  the  ladies,  I asked  you?” 

“Why,  the  Maam  Turk  ladies,  to  be  sure!” 

“ A nice  piece  of  business.  And  who  we,re  the  persons 
left  behind  on  the  island?” 

“There  was  Miss  Cynthia,  and  Miss  Morrie,  and  Mr. 
Bartram,  and  a young  Mr.  Percy  who  arrived  from  London 
a few  days  ago.” 

“ Percy ! Did  you  say  Percy  ?” 

“ Her  ladyship  may  be  sure  that  Percy  is  the  name.” 

“ Not  the  son  of  Percy  the  solicitor?”  cried  Lady  Drum- 
shambo. 

“They  were  talking  about  him  among  the  servants,  and 
they  do  say  his  father  is  a very  big  solicitor,  madam. 
Percy  and  Wyndham  is  what  they  say  he  is.” 

“The  solicitor  who  knows  all  about  the  money!”  mut- 
tered Aunt  Drum.  “ How  I wish  I had  never  come  to 
this  miserable  place.  Porson,  how  soon  can  we  get  ready 
to  return  to  England?  I think  Eastbourne  would  be  a 
nice  mild  place  in  autumn  for  a person  in  my  state  of 
health.” 

“But  her  ladyship  wouldn’t  think  of  leaving  before  the 
wedding?” 

“ I am  not  able  to  go  to  a wedding.  I wish  to  get  to 
Eastbourne.  Porson,  go  and  give  orders  at  once  to  pack 
up.  I want  to  be  out  of  this  place  by  to-morrow  morning.” 
Porson,  in  a state  of  high  delight,  went  to  carry  out  her 
instructions,  and  was  so  successful  that  Lady  Drumshambo’s 
travelling  cavalcade  was  on  the  road  leading  from  Turk 
back  to  “civilization”  within  twenty -four  hours. 
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During  the  course  of  that  day  Befind  received  a note, 
sent  on  by  Mrs.  Mullowney,  who  once  again  reigned  as  the 
vice-queen  of  Drumshambo  Castle. 

My  Dear  Niece , 

Knowing  how  severely  I have  suffered  from  a recent 
accident  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that  I am 
leaving  Drumshambo  without  waiting  for  the  interesting  ceremony 
in  which  I had  hoped  to  take  a part . I feel  that  an  immediate 
change  to  a less  uncertain  climate  is  necessary  for  the  saving 
of  my  life.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  me , and  wishing  you  all 
happiness , 

I remain , 

Your  affectionate  Aunt , 

JULIA  DRUMSHAMBO. 

There  was  a general  smile  as  the  letter  was  read  and 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  party  at  Maam  Turk 
House. 

“I  am  glad  she  had  the  cowardice  to  go,”  said  Morrie. 
“I  am  sure  I should  have  said  something  to  her;  something 
which  Mother  would  have  objected  to  as  ‘unbecoming’.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  it,”  said  Mother. 

“ And  yet  I pity  her  very  much,”  said  Morrie.  “An 
accident,  a bad  conscience,  and  a troublesome  journey  from 
London  and  back  again,  and  all  for  nothing ! ” 

Mother  put  her  hand  before  her  youngest  daughter’s 
mouth,  and  Morrie  kissed  the  hand  and  said  nothing  more 
just  at  that  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

BESIDES  IT  IS  TOO  LATE 

4 FTER  Aunt  Drum  had,  as  Morrie  put  it,  “trundled 
il  back  to  London  ”,  everyone  became  absorbed  in  the 
event  of  the  wedding.  Bartram  hid  his  grievance,  and 
Cynthia  was  all  smiles.  Beffie  made  as  sweet  a bride  as 
ever  walked  up  to  an  altar  in  her  white,  and  the  ceremony 
in  the  little  mountain  chapel  was  pronounced  lovely. 

There  were  plenty  of  those  “ lucky  ” wedding-guests,  the 
poor,  whose  wedding-gifts  are  blessings ; Turk  sent  a legion 
of  them;  all  had  a wedding -feast  at  noon,  and  when  Jim 
and  Beffie  had  departed  on  their  life’s  journey  together,  the 
people  at  the  House  had  enough  to  do  in  attending  on  the 
legion. 

As  soon  as  all  the  festivities  were  at  an  end,  Bartram 
walked  up  to  Mrs.  M‘Shane  O’Naughten,  Cynthia,  and 
Morrie,  thanked  them  for  their  hospitality,  and  bade  them 
farewell.  If  Cynthia  felt  startled  by  the  abruptness  of  this 
withdrawal  she  controlled  herself,  and  said  Good-bye  with 
apparent  indifference. 

Bartram  having  gone,  taking  young  Percy  with  him, 
Mother  and  her  two  remaining  girls  were  left  rather  for- 
lorn, and  with  that  feeling  which  sets  in  after  an  important 
exodus  from  under  a family  roof-tree,  as  if  the  end  of  all 
things  ought  somehow  to  be  at  hand. 

Soon,  however,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  end  is  not 
yet  come,  and  the  wheels  of  the  wonted  daily  life  begin  to 
turn,  at  first  with  many  a creak  and  groan,  but  by  and  by 
with  something  like  the  old,  easy,  regular  movements  of  the 
machinery. 

The  excitement  of  addressing  letters  to  Mrs.  Anstruther, 
and  of  expecting  Beffie’s  replies  from  Switzerland,  kept 
Morrie  in  lively  chatter;  but  Mother  observed  that  a 
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cloud  had  fallen  on  Cynthia,  and  that  it  remained  on  her, 
despite  her  efforts  to  shake  it  off. 

“ I am  afraid,  dear,  this  quiet  place  will  never  suit  you 
after  your  London  life,”  she  said.  “Remember  that  you 
are  not  to  stay  here  a day  longer  than  you  like,  Cynthia.” 

“ Oh,  Mother,  it  is  not  that ! The  place  is  so  sweet,  and 
you — darling  Mammy,  I shall  miss  you  so  badly;  but  there 
is  that  business,  you  know.  I want  to  make  your  life 
brighter  than  it  is.  And  Morrie.  I can  do  so  much  for 
you  and  her.” 

“Do  as  you  will,  dear,  but  don’t  over- do,  for  all  our 
sakes,”  said  Mother,  alive  to  the  imprudence  of  contradict- 
ing her  in  her  present  mood. 

Try  to  hide  it  as  she  might,  it  was  evident  that  Cynthia 
was  restless,  if  not  unhappy,  and  at  last  Mother  urged  her 
to  return  to  London  on  the  plea  that  poor  Miss  Quill  was 
waiting  patiently  all  this  time  for  her  holiday,  which  ought 
not  to  be  deferred  till  the  last  of  the  good  weather  was 
gone.  And  so  at  last  Madame  Adrienne  returned  to  town, 
and  Mother  and  Morrie  were  once  more  alone,  though  with 
life  brightened  for  them  by  frequent  happy  letters  from  the 
Anstruthers. 

Cynthia  lost  no  time  in  sending  Miss  Quill  away  for  her 
holiday,  while  she  herself  settled  down  to  work.  During 
the  day  she  got  on  pretty  well.  There  was  plenty  to  do, 
though  so  late  in  the  season.  Neither  she  nor  Miss 
Lutestring  had  any  time  for  idling  until  the  show-room 
was  closed.  But  in  the  evening,  at  Miss  Hudson’s,  with 
no  companion  but  her  own  thoughts,  time  hung  heavily. 
She  tried  to  read,  and  went  to  bed  early,  but  in  spite 
of  such  efforts  to  shorten  the  hours  she  felt  more  and 
more  dislike  to  the  once -pleasant  sitting-room,  and  the 
moment  for  returning  there  found  her  depressed  and 
irritable. 

Urgent  invitations  came  from  the  Tredgolds  at  Silver- 
dale,  and  she  could  not  refuse  to  spend  a “week-end”  at 
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the  Grange  as  in  other  days,  if  only  to  tell  all  the  details 
of  the  wedding.  But  to  Cynthia  the  place  seemed  altered. 
The  visitors  who  used  to  meet  there  were  scattered.  Beffie’s 
place  was  filled  by  a prim  lady  who  was  absorbed  in  her 
observatory  work,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  pleasant 
days  gone  by.  Lady  Wynflete  was  not  at  the  park,  as 
it  was  her  season  for  paying  a round  of  house-party  visits. 
Bartram’s  name  was  never  mentioned,  which  led  Cynthia 
to  conclude  that  the  Tredgolds  were  aware  of  his  final 
disappointment. 

After  one  Saturday-to-Monday  at  the  Grange,  Cynthia 
made  up  her  mind  that  even  Baker  Street  and  Oxford 
Street  were  better  suited  to  her  mood  than  Silverdale,  and 
so  pleaded  an  excess  of  engagements  when  pressed  to  re- 
turn. The  only  break  in  the  lonely  six  weeks  of  Miss 
Quill’s  absence  was  a flying  visit  from  Jim  and  Beffie  on 
their  way  from  Switzerland  to  take  possession  of  their 
little  home  at  Oxbridge,  where  Dr.  Anstruther  was  about 
to  deliver  a course  of  his  usual  brilliant  and  popular 
lectures.  Beffie  was  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect 
of  assisting  her  professor  in  his  labours,  and  taking  care 
of  his  health. 

“Why,  Beffie,  what  roses!”  cried  Cynthia,  kissing  the 
said  roses  on  her  sister’s  radiant  face. 

“ Yes ; mountain  air ! ” said  Beffie.  “And  the  stars ! What 
a size  they  were  above  Splugen ! ” 

“You  have  all  your  roses  in  your  hats  and  bonnets, 
Madame  Adrienne,”  said  Jim.  “ Could  you  not  get  enough 
without  robbing  your  cheeks  ? ” 

“It  isn’t  the  season  for  putting  roses  in  hats,”  said 
Cynthia. 

“ I know  what  has  taken  the  colour  out  of  her  cheeks,” 
said  Befind,  slipping  her  hand  under  her  husband’s  arm  as 
they  turned  out  of  Madame  Adrienne’s  premises.  “It  isn’t 
bonnet-making.” 

“What  is  it,  Beffie ?” 
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“Oh,  Fll  tell  you  as  soon  as  I can  whisper  it!”  said  his 
wife.  “One  can’t  whisper  in  a shouting  London  street;  but 
I’m  sorry  for  my  sister  Cynthia.” 

Perhaps  Cynthia  was  sorry  for  herself,  but  if  so,  she 
would  not  tell,  and  when  Olivia  Greenwood  walked  into  the 
show-room  one  evening  at  closing-time,  she  found  Madame 
Adrienne  full  of  energy,  moving  about  briskly  arranging 
affairs  for  the  night. 

“Oh,  I am  glad  to  see  you!”  cried  Cynthia,  as  she  was 
folded  in  the  embrace  of  her  tall,  much-befurred  and  be- 
feathered  friend.  Now,  here  was  one  who  could  have  no 
possible  clue  to  the  depressed  state  of  Madame  Adrienne’s 
mind,  and  so  could  be  welcomed  and  accepted  as  a com- 
panion without  uneasiness. 

“Have  you  missed  me?”  cried  Olivia.  “How  delightful! 
I’ve  been  a long  time  absent  from  my  flat,  and  I don’t 
intend  returning  to  it  at  present.  I’m  in  a reactionary  kind 
of  mood  with  the  Psychical  Society.  We  have  had  such  an 
awful  lot  of  humbugging  cases,  not  a genuine  ghost  to  be 
captured!  I told  them  they  must  send  someone  else  next 
time.  I shall  take  a rest.  I intend  spending  the  autumn 
and  winter  quietly  at  my  little  home  in  Surrey,  and  doing 
some  painting.  But,  my  dear  Adrienne,  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself?  Whither  are  fled  those  lovely 
indescribable  tints  which  used  to  make  a garden  of  your 
winsome  countenance?” 

“Are  they  gone?”  said  Cynthia,  passing  her  hand  over 
her  cheeks  and  giving  a little  sly  pinch  to  bring  colour  back 
to  them.  “I  suppose  one  is  growing  old.  It  is  quite  three 
months  since  we  met,  my  dear  Olivia.” 

“True,”  said  Olivia,  looking  at  her  critically,  “but  I 
never  saw  an  old  woman  go  downhill  so  rapidly  in  the 
time.  Been  too  lonely  since  Miss  Quill’s  holiday  began? 
When  does  she  intend  to  come  back?” 

“ In  a day  or  two.  I own  to  having  felt  dull  at  Elizabeth 
Hudson’s  without  a companion.  You  see  I had  such  a good 
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time  at  home,  so  many  dear  people  around  me,  and  I find 
a change.  Besides,  in  my  good  Miss  Quill’s  absence  I have 
been  fatiguingly  busy.” 

“ Humph!”  said  Olivia,  and  thought  “too  many  reasons 
given,  and  a little  self-consciousness  in  proving  the  case.” 
Then  she  said: 

“Well,  as  soon  as  the  good  Quill  is  here  again  I’ll  tell 
you  what  you  must  do.  Come  down  to  me  every  evening 
and  stop  the  nights.  The  easiest  possible  thing!  I’ll  meet 
you  at  the  quarter-to-seven  train  at  my  railway-station  and 
drive  you  across  country  to  my  place.  It  is  a delightful 
drive  at  that  hour  of  the  evening.  A good  friendly  talk, 
dinner,  a sound  night’s  sleep,  and  early  breakfast,  and  I 
drive  you  to  the  station  again  in  time  for  your  business 
each  morning. 

Cynthia  looked  at  her  friend  wistfully. 

“Yes,  I think  it  would  do  me  good,”  she  said.  “You 
are  very  kind.” 

“Good  girl!  Let  me  see.  What  day  will  Miss  Quill  be' 
home'?  Wednesday.  Not  the  first  day*?  Well,  come  to 
me  on  Friday.  But  I shall  see  you  before  then.  And 
mind,  I am  not  going  to  be  put  off.” 

Cynthia  did  not  want  to  put  her  off.  As  soon  as  Miss 
Quill  was  once  more  installed  on  the  premises  of  the  bonnet 
shop,  she  packed  her  bag,  and  allowed  Olivia  to  carry  her 
whither  she  would,  through  the  Surrey  highways  and 
by-ways. 

Olivia’s  house  was  a long,  low  dwelling,  with  a verandah 
and  balcony  to  the  south,  completely  hung  with  climbing, 
flowering  growths.  It  stood  in  a Dutch  garden,  charming 
and  prim,  into  which  it  seemed  to  have  strayed,  and 
remained,  unable  to  find  its  way  out  again.  Cynthia’s 
delighted  surprise  on  entering  the  little  demesne  was 
intensely  enjoyed  by  its  mistress. 

“You  never  told  me  it  was  like  this!”  said  Cynthia. 

“Didn’t  I?  If  you  like  it,  that  is  enough.  Have  you 
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observed  my  yew -hedge  peacock?  The  hedge  really 
needed  a little  cutting  to  allow  the  spikes  of  the  flowers 
on  the  other  side  to  be  seen;  so  I followed  the  example  of 
the  unhappy,  proud  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  carved 
her  sacred  tree  into  a peacock,  and  who  was  ever  after 
haunted  by  that  bird,  who  came  and  screamed  on  her 
window-sill  at  nights.  I think  I was  a little  disappointed 
at  finding  that  mine  would  not  stir  or  scream.  ” 

Two  cats,  a huge  woolly  Angora  and  a snow-white 
Persian  with  gentian -blue  eyes,  were  sunning  themselves 
on  the  verandah  roof  in  the  last  warm  rays  from  the  south- 
west as  the  friends  entered  the  house,  and  yet  after  dinner 
they  were  glad  to  draw  to  the  fire  of  fragrant  logs  that 
burned  on  the  hearth  in  the  pretty,  low-ceiled  drawing- 
room. As  Cynthia  sat  there  in  her  black  satin  evening- 
frock,  looking  gravely  into  the  fire,  Olivia  noticed  more 
keenly  than  before  that  there  was  a change  in  her  face, 
though  what  it  was  she  could  not  exactly  discern. 

“Now,  my  dear,”  said  Olivia  suddenly,  “tell  me  all 
about  it.” 

“All  about  what?”  asked  Cynthia,  with  a little  start. 

“ I don’t  know.  Whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  just  what 
I want  to  discover.  Are  you  about  to  become  bankrupt?” 
Cynthia  looked  utterly  astonished,  then  broke  into  a 
light  laugh. 

“No,”  she  said.  “Do  I look  so  very  much  broken  down? 
On  the  contrary,  Miss  Quill  assures  me  that  my  gains  are 
simply  marvellous,  and  increasing  every  day,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  passing  of  time.” 

“Then  it  must  be  something  else.  It  can’t  be  that  you’re 
sorry  about  Lord  Durban?” 

“No,”  said  Cynthia,  with  an  amused  smile. 

“ I wish  I could  think  it  was  remorse  for  your  treatment 
of  that  tall,  fair-haired  fellow  with  the  sunshiny  face.  But 
you  were  too  utterly  down  on  him,  I wonder  if  he  has 
married  anybody!” 
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“There  are  so  many  tall,  fair- haired  fellows  in  the 
world,”  said  Cynthia,  “and  I dare  say  some  of  them  are 
married.” 

Olivia  looked  at  her  keenly  and  made  a mental  note. 

After  a silence,  during  which  she  stroked  her  white 
Persian  cat,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  in 
particular,  Miss  Greenwood  looked  up  and  said: 

“ I will  make  my  last  guess.  You  are  getting  tired  of 
the  bonnet  shop.” 

Cynthia  grasped  at  the  suggestion  as  a means  of  de- 
fending herself. 

“Well,  yes,”  she  said,  “I  must  confess  it.  I am  afraid 
it  is  coming  to  that.  I am  beginning  to  feel  dreadfully 
tired  of  it.” 

“ Then  why  not  give  it  up?” 

Cynthia’s  cheeks  coloured  and  grew  pale  again. 

“ I think — I am  not  sure  whether  I told  you  my  motive 
for  taking  up  the  business.” 

“An  excellent  one,”  said  Olivia.  “To  renovate  the 
family  fortunes.  Women  have  often  so  to  patch  up  the 
holes  made  by  their  masculine  ancestors  in  an  income  once 
respectable. 

“ I don’t  blame  anybody  but  Cromwell,”  said  Cynthia. 
“We  did  very  well,  considering  where  he  planted  us — in  a 
bog-hole ! But  at  present  we  do  need  a little  mending-up. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  us  girls,  but  for — Mother.” 

“I  know,”  said  Olivia  softly. 

“You  see  I am  quite  within  sight  of  making  a fortune,” 
Cynthia  went  on,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  fire,  “and  even 
a moderate  fortune  could  be  realized  into  a comfortable 
income  for  Mother,  who  is  rather  a young  woman,  though 
not  very  robust.  And  if  I were  to  weary  of  what  is  so 
well  begun,  and  to  give  it  up,  for  any  reason,  all  that  hope 
for  her  would  be  lost.” 

“I  understand  you  perfectly,  you  loyal  daughter!  But 
listen  to  me,  Cynthia.  Suppose  you  put  the  business  into 
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the  hands  of  a manager,  so  trustworthy  and  capable  a 
manager  as  Miss  Quill,  gave  her  a share  in  it,  and  looked 
after  it  just  enough  to  keep  your  hold,  do  you  not  see  that 
your  mother  could  have  an  income  from  it  as  it  works 
along,  even  before  the  fortune  is  realized  which  would 
enable  you  to  abandon  the  concern  ?” 

“ Perhaps  it  might  be  so.  I have  never  thought  of  that. 
But  it  would  probably  not  work  out  as  you  imagine.  And 
besides  it  is — too  late.” 

“Too  late  for  what?” 

Cynthia  looked  up  startled.  Those  last  words  had  slipped 
from  her  inadvertently. 

“You  mean  that  you  have  finally  driven  away  Sylvester 
Bartram?” 

Cynthia’s  look  of  wild  surprise  assured  her  friend  of 
how  completely  she  had  succeeded  in  entrapping  her  con- 
fidence. 

“ How — ? who — ?”  stammered  Cynthia. 

“ Nohow,  nobody,”  said  Olivia.  “ Only  my  wits.  Cynthia, 
you  have  been  too  hard  on  your  own  heart.  What  is  the 
use  of  it?” 

Cynthia  put  her  face  between  her  hands.  “It  is  too 
late ! ” she  repeated. 

“Nonsense!”  said  Miss  Greenwood;  “the  man  loves  you. 
You  have  only  to  hold  up  your  little  finger.” 

“ I will  never  hold  it  up,”  said  Cynthia,  folding  her  hands 
tightly  together. 

“No,  you  proud  thing,  though  you  owe  it  to  him.  Did 
it  never  enter  your  head  to  trust  him  with  the  arrangement 
of  all  that  affair  about  your  mother’s  provision?” 

“ He  is  a rich  man,”  said  Cynthia.  “ My  mother  would 
never  accept  provision  from  a son-in-law.” 

“ I am  glad  I was  never  planted  by  Cromwell,  or  I might 
be  as  proud  as  you.  Would  not  your  mother  allow  a son- 
in-law  to  manage  the  affair  of  a provision  already  made  by 
her  own  daughter?” 
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“I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light/’  said  Cynthia.  “But 
oh,  Olivia,  don’t  say  any  more  about  it ! 4 There’s  no  help 

for  spilt  milk.’  And  I’m  not  so  terribly  tired  of  the  bonnet 
shop  after  all.” 

“No,  if  you  had  never  met  Sylvester  Bartram  you  would 
be  in  love  with  it  still.  It  is  not  easy  to  be  in  love  at  once 
with  both  a man  and  a bonnet  shop.” 

“Olivia!  Miss  Greenwood ! I never  said,  never  admitted — ” 
cried  Cynthia,  sitting  up  very  erect. 

“You  did,  you  little  fibbing  thing!  Though  you  are 
nearly  as  tall  as  I am,  I call  you  a little  thing,  for  I believe 
I am  nearly  twenty  years  older  than  you  are.  And  you  do 
fib.  No  wonder  you  have  fibbed  away  all  the  colour  out  of 
your  cheeks,  my  dear.  I’ll  warrant  you  never  confided  the 
truth  even  to  that  good,  unselfish  mother  of  yours.” 

“Why  should  I do  so?”  blundered  Cynthia.  “It  would 
have  been  to  convey  to  her  the  impression  that  I had  sacri- 
ficed my  happiness  for  her  welfare.  She  even  implied  some- 
thing of  the  kind — ” 

44 1 guessed  so.  Good  little  mother!  You  have  treated 
her  exceedingly  badly.  But  there,  don’t  let  us  talk  any 
more  for  to-night.  It  is  bed-time,  and  we  have  to  be  up 
betimes  in  the  morning.” 

Cynthia  rose  to  obey.  44 1 don’t  know  why  I came  here,” 
she  said  impetuously.  44  It  seems  to  me  you  ordered  me  to 
come  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  make  a fool  of 
myself.” 

44  4 The  fool  thinks  he  is  a wise  man;  the  wise  man  knows 
he  is  a fool.’  We  are  all  fools  occasionally,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  your  occasions.  At  least,  if  you  call  it  folly,  let  me 
have  it,  and  I will  make  a present  of  their  wisdom  to  the 
wise.  Go  to  bed,  dear,  and  sleep  on  it,”  said  Olivia,  folding 
her  in  a motherly  embrace,  44  and  don’t  let  that  proud  little 
heart  of  yours  harden  up  again  with  the  morning  light.  A 
great  deal  of  happiness  sometimes  grows  out  of  a little 
honest  humiliation.” 
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After  Cynthia  had  retired,  her  hostess  stood  long  on  the 
drawing-room  hearth,  and  turned  a ring  on  her  finger  as  she 
gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 

“ Just  so  I lost  my  own  happiness,”  she  reflected,  “twenty 
years  ago.  It  can  never  return;  but  Cynthia's  may,  and 
shall,  if  I can  wake  her  up  to  the  danger  while  there  is 
time” 


“THE  BEARS  WOULD  BE  SO  DISAPPOINTED” 

FTER  that  Cynthia  excused  herself  from  visiting  again 


at  Miss  Greenwood’s  home  in  Surrey.  Olivia  was 
disappointed,  but  not  remorseful.  “I  have  begun  a good 
work,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Let  her  sulk  at  me  if  she 
must.  That  will  come  to  an  end,  I hope,  like  her  more 
serious  heartache.” 

She  dropped  in  now  and  again  to  see  how  Madame 
Adrienne  was  getting  on,  and  found  her  with  Miss  Quill, 
immersed  in  the  business  of  stock-taking. 

“I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  I see  by  the  papers  your 
friend — excuse  me — well,  then,  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram,  has 
joined  an  expedition  to  sail  to  the  Arctic  regions.  Rather 
a cold  atmosphere  to  live  in,  but  not  colder  than  that  of  a 
person  who  ought  to  love  one  and  won’t.  I shouldn’t  won- 
der at  all  if  he  never  came  back.” 

“They  hardly  ever  do,”  said  Cynthia  lightly;  but  Miss 
Quill  found  her  singularly  dull  and  stupid  over  their  busi- 
ness that  evening,  so  much  so  that  Cynthia  felt  bound  to 
apologize. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  leaving  all  the  work  to  you,”  she  said. 
“ I seem  to  have  no  head  for  figures.  Any  little  gift  I have 
is  in  the  fingers  that  hold  my  needle.” 

“ I have  never  noticed  you  at  all  dull  before,”  said  Miss 
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Quill.  “ I think  something  must  have  fatigued  or  worried 
you.  Leave  this  matter  to  me.  I am  accustomed  to  it.” 

“ But  I can’t  do  without  being  always  busy,”  said  Cynthia. 
“Figures  or  bonnets,  it’s  all  the  same.  There  must  be 
something.” 

And  so  she  plodded  on. 

“ My  dear,  your  success  in  this  business  is  simply  amazing. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  tired  of  it,  I hope,  before  you  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  your  efforts.” 

“It  is  you  who  make  a great  part  of  the  success,  Miss 
Quill.  What  should  I do  without  you?  I am  sure  you 
could  carry  it  on  perfectly  if  I were  to — die!” 

“ My  dear,  you  are  not  in  earnest ! Surely  you  are  not 
feeling  ill.  I have  noticed  you  pale,  but  I did  not 
imagine — ” 

“Nor  do  I,  Miss  Quill.  I am  most  unromantically 
healthy  and  strong.  As  far  as  I know  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  I may  not  live  to  be  a hundred  and 
ten  years  old.  By  the  way,  would  one  like  to  live  to  be  a 
hundred?” 

“I  don’t  see  any  use  in  asking  myself  such  a question. 
We  shall  all  have  to  go  when  we  are  called,  whether  we 
think  ourselves  strong  or  weak.  But  at  your  age  you 
should  not  give  way  to  morbid  ideas,  my  dear  child.” 

“True,”  said  Cynthia;  and  plunged  with  energy  once 
more  into  the  work  that  was  at  hand. 

A week  later,  one  evening  when  the  work  at  Miss  Hud- 
son’s was  in  full  progress,  it  was  announced  that  a gentle- 
man requested  to  see  Miss  M ‘Shane  O’Naughten. 

“That  Frenchman  wanting  an  order,”  said  Miss  Quill. 
“I  wrote  to  him  that  we  were  intending  a visit  to  Paris.” 

“We  had  better  see  him,”  said  Cynthia,  with  a presenti- 
ment of  she  knew  not  what. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  Sylvester 
Bartram  appeared. 

“I  have  come  to  order  a bonnet  or  hat  or  something,”  he 
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said,  after  the  greetings  were  over.  “ I think  it  will  have 
to  be  a large  woolly  cap  with  flaps  and  a cape,  suitable  to 
be  worn  in  Arctic  regions.  I want  to  dress  myself  as  nearly 
as  possible  like  the  polar  bears,  all  in  white  fur,  so  that  if  a 
bear  should  meet  me  he  will  take  me,  not  for  a man,  but 
for  a brother.” 

“But,  Mr.  Bartram,”  said  Miss  Quill  mildly,  “we  do  not 
meet  bears  in  London,  except  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.” 
“If  the  bears  cannot  come  to  us  we  can  go  to  the  bears,” 
said  Bartram.  “ That  is  what  I am  about  to  do.  There  is 
a new  plan  for  getting  at  that  pole  which  those  white  bears 
run  up,  and  of  hanging  one’s  cap  on  the  top  of  it.  Now, 
Miss  Quill,  I want  you  to  make  me  the  cap,  which  I shall 
leave  there  as  a trophy  of  my  perseverance.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Miss  Quill,  clasping  her  hands,  “ you  do  not 
mean  it!  Think  of  poor  Andre!” 

“A  capital  fellow,”  said  Bartram;  “knew  how  to  give 
his  life  for  a cause  that  is  worth  it.  I believe  we  are  going 
this  time  in  a ship  which  travels  under  the  sea,  and  we 
intend  to  rise  when  we  have  got  to  the  right  place,  and  cut 
our  way  up  through  the  ice-blocks.  Excellent  plan;  don’t 
you  think  so,  Miss  Quill?” 

“I  call  it  sinful,”  said  Miss  Quill,  “to  throw  away  your 
young  life,  which  might  be  so  useful  in  the  world  to  your 
fellow-creatures  around  you.” 

“Well,  you  see,  nobody  particularly  wants  me  among  my 
fellow-creatures  around.  I have  no  one  who  cares  for  me, 
except,  indeed,  an  aunt — the  best  of  aunts.  I have  made 
my  will,  and  my  life  isn’t  worth  much.  If  the  price  of  it 
may  be  even  a small  advance  in  science,  I shall  be  satisfied 
to  pay  it  down.  However,  I could  not  go  without  coming 
to  say  Good-bye  to  old  friends,  and  to  order  that  cap.” 

Miss  Quill  here  rose  up,  saying  she  would  go  and  fetch 
her  Bible,  to  show  him  a text  which  would  prove  how  mis- 
taken were  his  views  as  to  the  value  of  life.  Whether  a 
glance  at  Cynthia,  who  had  not  spoken  since  she  said  “ How 
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do  you  do?”  to  Bartram,  influenced  the  good  lady  in  thus 
going  in  search  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be  asserted,  but 
she  went;  and  evidently  her  Bible  was  mislaid,  for  she  did 
not  return  until  after  Bartram  had  taken  his  departure. 

“ I am  sure  you  are  too  sensible  not  to  disagree  with  Miss 
Quill’s  view  of  my  intentions,”  said  Bartram,  playing  with 
Cynthia’s  pencil,  which  lay  on  the  table  where  she  had 
dropped  it  as  he  came  in. 

“ I do  not  know.  I am  not  a judge  of  scientific  matters,” 
she  said  coldly.  “ People  take  such  different  views  of  life 
and  of — death.” 

“ That’s  just  it.  Miss  Quill  is  a kind  soul.  I shouldn’t 
wonder  if  she  had  a warm  corner  in  her  heart  for  a homeless 
vagrant  like  myself.  One  cannot  expect  to  have  two  such 
friends.  Yet  it  was  to  say  Good-bye  to  you,  Cynthia,  that 
I came,  not  to  Miss  Quill.  As  I shall  probably  never  come 
back,  I thought  I should  like  just  to  touch  your  hand  again.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  say  something,  but  she  did  not 
speak. 

“If  I do  not  get  frozen  out,  or  eaten  by  bears,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  I may  marry  an  Esquimaux  woman  and  settle 
down  to  live  upon  blubber  and  tallow.” 

“ I dare  say  that  would  suit  you  very  admirably.” 

“ At  least  there  will  be  no  bonnet  shop  between  us.  I 
wonder  what  Esquimaux  women  wear  on  their  heads!  I 
shall  like  my  wife  to  look  respectable.  I may  telegraph  to 
Miss  Quill  to  send  her  out  a chapeau  of  the  latest  French 
fashion  every  spring.” 

“ I don’t  believe  you  are  going,”  said  Cynthia. 

“Why?” 

“ Oh,  the  tone  of  it  is  not  in  your  voice!” 

“What  kind  of  tone  ought  to  be  in  my  voice?” 

“ Sorrier.” 

“Sorry  for  what?  Would  anyone  be  sorry  for  me  if  I 
went?” 

“Miss  Quill,  perhaps.” 
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“Would  you  be  sorry?” 

“A  little.” 

“ Only  a little  ? If  you  would  be  very  sorry,  I should 
not  go.” 

“I  should  not  like  to  interfere  with  your  plans.  What 
about  the  triumph  of  hanging  that  cap  on  the  North  Pole? 
And  the  bears  would  be  so  disappointed,  and  the  Esquimaux 
woman ! ” 

He  had  stolen  her  hand  into  his. 

“Cynthia,  will  you  say  a friendly  Good-bye  to  me?” 
“No.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  Pd  rather  you  would  stay  at  home.” 

“Does  that  mean,  darling,  that  you  care  for  me  a little?” 
“It  does.” 

“That  you  care  for  me  a good  deal?’ 

“Yes.” 

“A  great  deal?” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes.  Are  you  satisfied  now?” 

“Very  nearly.”  He  drew  her  face  to  his  own  and  kissed 
her.  “Now  I am  nearly  content.  I shall  not  be  all  right 
till  you  tell  me  when  you  will  marry  me.” 

“You  are  in  a great  hurry.  I shall  have  ever  so  much 
business  to  arrange  first.” 

“Cannot  we  arrange  it  together  afterwards?” 

“ I don’t  know.  Perhaps  we  could.” 

“Cynthia,  tell  me,  when  did  you  begin  to  care  for  me 
just  a little?” 

“ I think  it  was  when  you  were  taking  us  up  and  down 
to  Silverdale.” 

“So  long  ago  as  that?  And  you  have  been  so  hard  on 
me!” 

“There  was  Mother  and  the  bonnet  shop.  I had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I would  not  spoil  my  plans  for  her  to 
marry  anyone.  Even  now  I’m  afraid  I am  behaving  very 
badly  to  her.” 
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“Do  you  know  that  I have  ever  so  much  money?” 

“ I think  you  must  have,  or  you  would  not  have  thrown 
away  so  much  on  indulging  the  fancies  of  an  unknown 
young  woman.” 

“ Blessed  fancies  that  led  to  my  finding  my  wife ! But 
how  I did  fear  your  gratitude ! I thought  it  would  take 
away  my  remotest  chance.” 

“That  fear  sounds  odd,  and  yet  it  was  nearly  being 
realized.  I could  not  have  married  you  merely  from  grati- 
tude. Did  you  really  receive  back  that  money?” 

“Really.  Honour  bright!  Jim  Anstruther’s  as  straight 
as  a die.  He  did  not  put  a penny  of  it  in  his  pocket.” 

“Oh,  that  is  not  what  I meant!” 

“You  are  the  proudest  young  woman  in  the  three 
kingdoms.” 

“ I don’t  think  I have  anything  but  a decent  pride.  But 
mind,  I am  going  to  settle  an  income  on  Mother  before  I 
go  over  to  you.” 

“How?” 

“She  shall  have  an  interest  in  the  bonnet  shop.  I am 
sure  Miss  Quill  will  consent  to  carry  it  on.” 

“You  shall  do  as  you  please.  Thank  Heaven  you  have 
come  to  a conclusion  that  lets  in  the  daylight!  I came  in 
here  very  miserable — ” 

“ You  did  not  look  it  a bit.” 

“ I shall  go  away — ” He  carried  her  fingers  to  his  lips. 
“ Oh,  my  love,  old  Don  Quixote  never  worked  half  so  hard 
tilting  at  windmills  as  I at  the  bonnets!” 

“I  hate  the  word,”  said  Cynthia,  giving  him  both  her 
hands.  “And  yet  I ought  not.  That  heather  hat  has  been 
very  good  to  me ! ” 

Next  day  Cynthia  wrote  to  her  mother: 

Mammy  darling , I have  such  good  news  for  you.  It  will  not 
be  hard  for  you  to  guess  what  it  is,  for  I know  you  suspected 
what  was  happening.  You  can’t  think  how  miserable  I have 
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been  since  I found  out  how  much  I cared  for  Sylvester  Bartram , 
and  feared  I had  driven  him  away  from  me  for  ever . It  seems 
as  if  bonnets  were  accountable  for  everything — good  fortune , ill 
fortune — that  happens  in  this  world , but  Syl  and  I are  at  last 
engaged  to  be  married . And  after  all  you  shall  not  suffer  by 
my  desertion  of  the  business.  I have  been  shown  that  this  can 
be  carried  on  by  Miss  Quill , while  I,  or  rather  you , retain  a 
handsome  share  in  it. 

I beg  that  you  and  Morrie  will  come  to  London  at  once  to  talk 
about  everything , for  I shall  have  so  many  things  to  arrange  I 
carlt  spare  time  to  go  home  at  present. 

Mother  gladly  responded  to  this  summons,  and  with 
Morrie,  whose  head  was  nearly  turned  by  the  idea  of  a 
visit  to  London,  appeared  at  Elizabeth  Hudson’s. 

There  was  general  jubilation  in  the  family  over  Cynthia’s 
happiness.  Lady  Leith  Wynflete  now  came  on  the  scene  in 
the  character  of  a fairy  godmother  and  made  everyone  even 
happier  than  before  by  her  affectionate  reception  of  Cynthia 
as  a daughter  and  of  Cynthia’s  mother  as  a sister.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  Silverdale  without  much  delay,  and 
the  future  affairs  of  the  bonnet  shop  proved  not  very  diffi- 
cult of  arrangement.  Miss  Quill  undertook  the  management 
of  all,  with  a little  assistance  to  be  given  by  Cynthia  in  the 
selection  of  goods,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the 
establishment  for  head-gear  of  a dainty  and  artistic  order. 

The  marriage  made  a sensation  in  certain  circles,  and 
there  are  persons  who  still  maintain  that  the  bride  had  a 
“past”,  being  the  widow  of  a Russian  prince,  though  an 
American  millionairess  in  her  own  right  and  with  a wild 
Irish  surname. 

Lady  Drumshambo  appeared  at  the  wedding  in  her  most 
sultana-like  array,  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  sent  a particularly 
handsome  present  to  the  bride. 

If  you  ask  Morrie  she  will  give  you  her  opinion  of  these 
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demonstrations,  saying  that  Aunt  Drum  wanted  to  remove 
the  impression  made  by  her  former  behaviour,  and  had  no 
desire  to  be  left  outside  of  the  family  circle  of  Lady  Leith 
Wynflete  and  Sylvester  Bartram.  But  then  Morrie’s  sharp- 
ness of  tongue  is  known  to  be  her  failing,  which  Mother 
hopes  to  see  cured  by  the  experiences  of  a few  coming 
years. 

Olivia  Greenwood  remains  Cynthia’s  faithful  friend,  and 
takes  no  little  credit  to  herself  for  having  roused  her  to  a 
sense  of  the  unkindness  of  her  behaviour  to  the  man  whom 
she  loved  and  who  had  loved  her  so  long.  She  is  a frequent 
visitor  at  Mrs.  Bartram’s  charming  home  near  Silverdale 
Park,  and  often  entertains  her  friends,  as  formerly,  by  a 
recital  of  her  experiences  in  the  interests  of  the  Psychical 
Society. 

Mother  and  Morrie  spend  a part  of  each  year  in  London, 
but  still  keep  up  the  old  home  on  Turk,  and  receive  their 
friends  there  in  the  tempting  weather,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  Turk  is  considerably  the  better 
of  the  improvement  in  the  family  fortunes  at  Maam  Turk 
House,  and  Morrie,  though  enraptured  with  her  experiences 
of  London,  Oxbridge,  and  Silverdale,  is  still  true  to  her 
early  love,  and  the  Bog  of  Turk  remains  her  ideal  of  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  most  home-like  in  this  mortal 
life.  Hampers,  however,  are  given  up,  except  when  packed 
for  the  poor,  and  Morrie  has  been  obliged,  by  threats  of 
being  sent  to  school,  to  devote  a little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  education. 

As  for  Beffie  and  her  professor,  echoes  of  their  extra- 
ordinary happiness,  whether  on  cold  heights  among  the 
stars,  or  at  the  cosy  fireside  which  is  such  a near  and 
delightful  contrast  to  those  heights,  come  to  the  ears  of 
her  friends,  and  somehow  everybody  smiles  when  Befinda’s 
name  is  mentioned. 

Occasionally  an  acquaintance  will  hint  that  star-gazing 
with  a professor  is  not  exactly  everyone’s  ideal  of  happi- 
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ness,  to  which  Beffie’s  little  joyous  laugh  is  an  answer 
asserting  nothing,  but  leaving  an  effect  as  of  almost  envy 
on  the  minds  of  those  whose  ideals  are  all  of  the  whirligig 
ways  of  society. 

Their  little  house  at  Oxbridge,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  observatory,  is  a nest  of  happiness  and  comfort  of  a 
kind  only  to  be  obtained  where  both  master  and  mistress 
have  got  brains  and  heart,  home-loving  natures,  and  a good 
deal  of  artistic  taste.  Walls  lined  with  books,  a garden 
and  little  demesne,  and,  above  all,  that  fireside  at  which 
two  never  weary  of  each  other’s  company,  these  are  the 
few  points  one  can  call  to  mind  which  make  the  Anstruthers’ 
home  unique  among  even  very  happy  homes. 

“Have  you  invented  a new  star  yet,  Dr.  Anstruther ?” 
asked  a smart  lady  of  the  professor  on  one  of  the  rare 
occasions  when  Beffie  and  Jim  went  “ into  society  ”. 

“ I only  discovered  one  star  in  all  my  life,”  he  answered, 
his  eyes  resting  on  Befmda. 

“ 4 Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.’” 

“Dear  me!”  said  the  lady,  “I  did  not  know.  I only 
asked  the  question  at  random.  How  did  it  first  appear  to 
you'?” 

“1  was  not  even  on  an  observatory  at  the  time,”  said 
Anstruther,  “and  it  was  by  daylight.” 

“How  very  extraordinary!  I hope  you  are  going  to 
deliver  a lecture  on  the  subject.  I always  make  a point  of 
attending  lectures  on  astronomy,  not  that  I quite  give  in, 
you  know,  to  all  we  are  told.  For  instance,  do  you  really 
believe  that  there  are  other  solar  systems  besides  our  own  *? 
I candidly  confess  I don’t.” 

“Oh!”  said  Cynthia,  who,  radiant  in  all  her  new-married 
happiness  and  beauty,  was  standing  by.  “ Dr.  Anstruther 
has  not  discovered  any  star  except  my  sister  Befind.  He 
was  speaking  of  his  wife.” 
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“ Nonsense!"  said  the  other.  “Now  I call  that  stupid. 
I don’t  like  such  silly  infatuation.” 

“But  if  they  like  it  themselves V’  said  Cynthia.  And 
then  she  stopped,  remembering  that  she  was  speaking  to 
a woman  who  spent  in  her  husband’s  company  perhaps 
two  or  three  hours  a week;  occasionally  ten  minutes  in  the 
morning,  now  and  again  fifteen  minutes  in  the  evening,  or 
less  or  more.  And  yet  nobody  thought  of  calling  the 
couple  separated. 

Cynthia’s  own  home  is  of  a different  order  from  that  of 
Befind,  although  in  its  own  way  almost  as  happy.  She  has 
the  responsibility  of  expending  a large  income,  and  she  does 
it  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  greatest  share  of  happiness 
possible  to  others  who  have  little  or  none  of  their  own. 
She  can  sweeten  and  purify  society  by  her  presence  and 
example,  and  encourage  art  and  literature  by  contributing 
the  money -equivalent  to  talent  for  pleasure  afforded,  with- 
out which  talent  is  not  able  to  thrive  or  perhaps  to  exist. 

Above  all,  she  has,  like  Befind,  the  secret  of  how  to 
provide  happiness  fresh  and  fresh  every  day  of  every 
season  for  the  heart  of  her  husband  who  trusteth  in  her. 
And  so  we  may  bid  a happy  farewell  to  all  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  story  of  Cynthia’s  bonnet  shop. 


THE  END 


Blackie  Sc  Son’s 

Story  Books  for  Girls 


ALICE  CORKRAN 
The  Romance  of  Woman’s  Influence. 

Illustrated.  Gilt  top,  6s. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  the  great  and  too-often-neglected  theme 
of  the  helpfulness  of  women  to  men,  as  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  friends ; 
among  them  are  the  inspirers  of  some  of  the  greatest  work  done  for  the 
race.  Each  study  is  that  of  a woman  who  has  lived.  St.  Monica,  the 
mother  of  St.  Augustine;  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  the  numerous  wives  who 
have  shared  their  husbands’  toil  and  ambition ; Thomas  More’s  daughter 
and  the  many  girls  who  have  sympathized  with  their  fathers ; Caroline 
Herschel,  Henriette  Renan,  Eugenie  de  Guerin,  and  other  sisters,  con- 
fidantes, and  comrades  of  their  brothers;  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  friend  of 
Michael  Angelo;  Madame  Guyon,  the  friend  of  Fenelon;  Mary  Unwin 
friend  of  Cowper;  and  other  women  who  have  brought  comfort  to  sad  and 
solitary  lives;  Beatrice  who  inspired  Dante,  Laura  who  inspired  Petrarch, 
Mrs.  Browning  who  inspired  Robert  Browning,  all  play  their  part  in  the 
beautiful  spectacle  presented  by  feminine  devotion.  The  tendency  of  the 
book  is  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  joint  efforts  and  joint  lives  of  men  and 
women  that  lie  the  world’s  dignity  and  helpfulness. 

“A  first-rate  book  for  sensible  girls.” — Daily  News. 

“An  admirable  book  for  girls.” — Birmingham  Post. 

“ A healthy,  helpful  volume  for  any  thoughtful  girl.” — Notts  Guardian. 

“ The  book  is  inspiring,  and  for  what  it  offers,  not  only  of  the  best  kind  of  entertain- 
ment but  of  sweetening  influence,  should  have  an  honoured  place  in  the  home  and 
school  library.” — Dimdee  Advertiser. 

CAROLINE  AUSTIN 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I.  tWl.th  6 full-Pase  Illus- 

J trations  by  W.  PARK- 

INSON. 3 j*. 

The  only  daughter  of  a country  gentleman  finds  herself  unprovided  for  at 
her  father’s  death,  and  for  some  time  lives  as  a dependant  upon  her  kins- 
man. Life  is  saved  from  being  unbearable  to  her  by  her  young  cousin 
Geoffrey,  who  at  length  meets  with  a serious  accident  for  which  she  is  held 
responsible.  She  makes  a brave  attempt  to  earn  her  own  livelihood,  until 
a startling  event  brings  her  cousin  Geoffrey  and  herself  together  again. 

“ Miss  Austin’s  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  well  developed.” — Saturday  Review. 

“A  powerfully  written  and  realistic  story  of  girl  life.” — Practical  Teacher. 
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ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 

A Queen  among  Girls.  “^£“b0y 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Augusta  Pembroke  is  the  head  of  her  school,  the  favourite  of  her  teachers 
and  fellow-pupils,  who  are  attracted  by  her  fearless  and  independent  nature 
and  her  queenly  bearing.  She  dreams  of  a distinguished  professional 
career;  but  the  course  of  her  life  is  changed  suddenly  by  pity  for  her 
timid  little  brother  Adrian,  the  victim  of  his  guardian-uncle’s  harshness. 
The  story  describes  the  daring  means  adopted  by  Augusta  for  Adrian’s  relief. 

“An  interesting  and  well-written  narrative,  in  which  humour  and  a keen  eye  I 
for  character  unite  to  produce  a book  happily  adapted  for  modern  maidens.” — Globe. 

-A  Girl  of  To-Day. 

“ What  are  Altruists?”  humbly  asks  a small  boy.  “ They  are  only  people 
who  try  to  help  others,”  replies  the  Girl  of  To-Day.  To  help  their  poorer 
neighbours,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Woodend  band  themselves  together  into 
the  Society  of  Altruists.  That  they  have  plenty  of  fun  is  seen  in  the 
shopping  expedition  and  in  the  successful  Christmas  entertainment. 

“It  is  a spirited  story.  The  characters  are  true  to  nature  and  carefully  developed. 
Such  a book  as  this  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  give  a school-girl  an  interest  in 
the  development  of  character.” — Educational  Times. 

FRANCES  ARMSTRONG 

A Girl’  S Loyalty  With  6 Illustrations  by  John  H. 

J J Bacon.  Cloth,  3s.  6 d.  New 

Edition . 

When  she  was  still  but  a child,  Helen  Grant  received  from  her  grand- 
father, on  his  death-bed,  a secret  message.  The  brief  words  remained 
fast  in  her  memory,  and  dominated  her  whole  career.  She  was  loyal  to 
her  trust,  however,  and  to  her  friends  in  the  hour  of  their  need.  For  the 
girl  was  possessed  of  that  quick  courage  which  leaps  up  in  a shy  nature 
when  evil-doers  have  to  be  unmasked,  and  wrongs  made  right. 

“The  one  book  for  girls  that  stands  out  this  year  is  Miss  Frances  Armstrong’s 
A Girl's  Loyalty .” — Revie  w of  Reviews. 

MRS.  HERBERT  MARTIN 

The  Two  Dorothy s : f-  T^le  forAirls*  Illus' 

J trated.  2s.  6d. 

In  this  story  the  shy,  dreamy,  unselfish  Dorothy  Heriot  comes  to  live 
with  her  great-aunt,  the  other  Dorothy.  This  old  lady  is  kind  enough,  but 
her  discipline  is  unsympathetic.  But  the  younger  Dorothy’s  loving,  unselfish 
nature  wins  upon  the  proud  old  lady,  and  the  end  is  happiness. 

“ Will  not  only  interest  and  please  all  girls,  but  will  also  stimulate  and  encourage 
to  better  and  higher  things,  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions.” — The  Lady. 
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“SO  THIS  IS  BERTHA?” 


From  A GIRL  OF  GALWAY 

By  Katharine  Tynan.  6s 


BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE 


Strangers  in  the  Land.  HAR0LD 


Two  old  maiden  ladies  and  their  charming  young  friend,  Elspeth  Mac- 
donald, voyage  to  the  beautiful  island  of  Java  on  a quest  that  involves  a 
story  of  uncommon  interest.  In  the  course  of  a series  of  exciting  adven- 
tures, Elspeth  unwittingly  makes  a discovery  which  seriously  affects  her 
friends.  Towards  the  close  the  narrative  is  darkened  by  tragedy,  but  a 
flood  of  sunshine  is  thrown  on  the  final  chapter  by  the  happy  ending  of 
a pleasant  love-story. 

“ Apart  from  providing  the  best  of  entertainment,  this  book  is  noteworthy  as 
stimulating  high  ideals  of  life  and  action,  and  renewing  faith  in  lofty  and  chivalrous 
sentiment  as  a factor  in  human  service.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 


-A  Mystery  of  St.  Rule’s, 


Hammond,  r.i.  6.5*. 

“The  author  has  been  amazingly  successful  in  keeping  her  secret  almost  to 
the  end.  Yet  the  mystery  attending  a stolen  diamond  of  great  value  is  so  skilfully 
handled  that  several  perfectly  innocent  persons  seem  all  but  hopelessly  identified  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  gem.  Cleverly,  however,  as  this  aspect  of  the  story 
has  been  managed,  it  has  other  sources  of  strength.” — Scotsman. 

“ The  chief  interest  . . . lies  in  the  fascinating  young  adventuress,  who  finds  a 

temporary  nest  in  the  old  professor’s  family,  and  wins  all  hearts  in  St.  Rule’s  by 
her  beauty  and  her  sweetness.” — Morning  Leader. 


When  Bertha  Grace  is  on  the  threshold  of  young  womanhood,  she  goes 
to  stay  with  her  grandfather  in  Ireland,  with  the  trust  from  her  mother  of 
reconciling  him  and  his  son,  Bertha’s  father.  Bertha  finds  her  grandfather 
a recluse  and  a miser,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  underling,  who  is  his  evil 
genius.  How  she  keeps  faith  with  her  mother  and  finds  her  own  fate, 
through  many  strange  adventures,  is  the  subject  of  the  story. 

“Full  of  the  poetic  charm  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  works  of  that  gifted 
writer.  ” — W orld. 


-The  Handsome  Brandons.  j*lu^rated  by  G- 


3.5*.  6d.  New  Edition. 

A delightful  story  of  an  ancient  Irish  family.  Every  one  of  the  nine 
young  Brandons  was  handsome,  and  every  one  was  spirited  and  lovable. 
The  shadows  in  the  picture  hang  ominously  over  Castle  Angry  and  its 
inmate,  the  vindictive  Sir  Rupert  de  Lacy.  The  story  ends  happily  for 
“ The  Handsome  Brandons  ” with  the  re-establishment  of  the  family 
fortunes. 

“ A really  excellent  piece  of  work,  . . . the  literary  quality  of  Miss  Tynan’s 

work  is  its  chief  distinction.”— Spectator. 


KATHARINE  TYNAN 


With  8 full-page  Illustrations 

by  John  H.  Bacon.  6s. 


D.  Hammond,  r.i. 


BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (LADY  GILBERT) 


A Girl’s  Ideal : 

edges,  $s. 


A Story  of  a Fortune.  Illustrated  by 
R.  Hope.  Large  crown  8vo,  olivine 


Tabby,  an  Irish- American  girl,  has  a twelve  years’  lease  of  a great 
income,  the  entire  control  of  the  fortune  having  been  rejected  by  her  as 
dependent  on  intolerable  conditions.  She  tours  through  Europe,  meets 
French  and  English  cousins,  and  comes  to  Dublin  to  restore  the  decayed 
poplin  factory  of  her  Huguenot  ancestor.  Losing  personal  happiness  in 
prosperity,  and  finding  it  in  adversity,  her  buoyant  spirits  and  purity  of 
purpose  keep  her  true  to  her  chosen  motto:  “ What  I had,  I spent;  What 
I saved,  I lost;  What  I gave,  I have”. 

“ Tabby  is  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  sensible  heroines  in  recent  fiction.” 

— Dundee  Advertiser. 


- Cynthia’s  Bonnet  Shop. 

R.I.  5^. 

Cynthia,  one  of  three  charming  lively  sisters  of  an  impoverished  Con- 
naught family,  desires  to  make  money  for  the  sake  of  her  delicate  mother. 
Cynthia  and  her  star-struck  sister  Befind  go  to  London,  the  former  to 
open  a bonnet  shop,  which  becomes  a great  success,  and  the  other  to 
pursue  the  study  of  astronomy.  How  both  girls  find  new  interests  in 
life,  more  important  even  than  bonnet  shop  or  star-gazing,  is  described 
with  mingled  humour  and  pathos. 

“ Just  of  the  kind  to  please  and  fascinate  a host  of  girl  readers.” 

— Liverpool  Mercury. 

-The  Girls  of  Banshee  Castle.  Wlth 6 nius- 

trations  by 

John  H.  Bacon.  3^.  6d 

Three  girls,  with  an  old  governess,  migrate  from  Kensington  to  the 
West  of  Ireland.  Belonging  as  they  do  to  “the  ould  family”,  the  girls 
are  made  heartily  welcome  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  where  they 
learn  many  weird  and  curious  tales  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  district.  An 
interesting  plot  runs  through  the  narrative,  but  the  charm  of  the  story  lies 
in  its  happy  mingling  of  Irish  humour  and  pathos. 

“ Is  told  with  grace,  and  brightened  by  a knowledge  of  Irish  folk-lore,  making  it 
a perfect  present  for  a girl  in  her  teens.” — Truth. 

_ llCt tel  * ^ Girl’s  Story  of  Herself.  With  6 full-page 

* Illustrations  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  3s. 

The  story  of  a changeling  who  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the  position  of 
a rich  English  heiress.  She  develops  into  a good  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  has  gained  too  much  love  and  devotion  to  be  a sufferer  by  the  surrender 
of  her  estates. 


BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ELIZA  F.  POLLARD 


The  Old  Moat  Farm:  of  QueeLEliza' 

beth’s  Days.  2s.  6 d. 


The  story  opens,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a scene  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  two  children  are  delivered  to  a man  and  woman 
who  are  waiting  for  them  with  a boat  at  the  other  side  of  the  water  gate, 
opening  on  to  the  river.  We  see  them  next  girl  and  boy — Derward  and 
Rosamund  Weston,  nephew  and  niece  to  John  Weston,  yeoman  of  the 
Moat  Farm  in  Kent.  They  have  had  a happy  childhood,  but  Derward  is 
growing  restless:  the  world  is  awakening,  he  hears  of  the  many  adventures 
by  land  and  sea,  and  he  longs  to  join  in  them.  He  succeeds  in  getting 
shipped  off  on  a voyage  of  discovery  to  Virginia.  He  and  his  friend  John 
Rolfe  pass  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  the  news  reaches  England  that 
they  have  both  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Rosamund  discovers  that 
her  father  is  still  a prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  appeals  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  deliverance.  Many  secrets  are  divulged,  and  at  the  end  there  is  an 
unlooked-for  but  satisfactory  solution. 

“Miss  Eliza  F.  Pollard  has  an  undoubted  gift  for  the  writing  of  historical  tales; 
and  The  Old  Moat  Farm  is  one  of  her  happiest  efforts.” — Athencetim. 


The  scene  of  this  charming  story  is  laid  in  Brittany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  heroine  is  educated  considerably  above  her 
station.  When  she  is  about  sixteen  she  becomes  companion  to  a little 
girl  at  a neighbouring  chateau.  Her  charge  mysteriously  disappears  during 
a peasant  rebellion,  and  she  goes  out  into  the  woods  to  find  her.  The 
result  of  the  adventure  is  that  Rosette  discovers  her  mother,  who  proves 
to  be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  chateau,  and  the  tale  ends  happily. 

“Full  of  mystery,  adventure,  and  a winning  simplicity.” — Bookman. 


-The  White  Standard:  a story  of  the  Maid  of 

Orleans.  2s.  6 d. 


No  page  in  history  is  so  interesting  to  girls  as  that  which  describes 
the  brief  career  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  no  living  novelist  is  better  fitted  to 
deal  with  that  subject  than  Miss  Pollard.  The  story  opens  at  the  court  of 
James  I of  Scotland,  but  the  scene  soon  changes  to  France,  the  chief  actors 
going  in  the  train  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  who  is  about  to  wed  the 
Dauphin.  Priscilla  Grahame  is  the  Princess’s  companion,  and  Andrew 
Grahame  and  another  youth  are  part  of  the  armed  escort  which  is 
subsequently  to  assist  in  the  operations  against  the  English.  After 
experiencing  many  stirring  adventures,  these  young  people  come  into 
direct  contact  with  Joan  the  Maid,  who  exercises  a powerful  influence  over 
them. 

“The  author  knows  how  to  tell  a tale  pleasantly  and  at  the  same  time  weave  into 
her  story  accurate  historical  detail.” — Teacher. 

“ The  White  Standard  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Joan  of  Arc’s  life  we  have 
read.  ” — Schoolmaster. 


BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


E.  EVERETT-GREEN 


Little  Lady  Clare.  Illustrated.  2 s.  6d. 


The  little  Lady  Clare  inherits  the  responsibilities  of  an  ancestry  and  a 
family  feud,  but  the  estates  and  title  of  her  father  fall  to  the  hated  branch 
of  the  family.  The  child,  however,  works  out  for  herself  the  problem  of 
the  divided  house,  which  is  at  last  united  again  in  a romantic  manner. 

“ Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  and  tender  pathos  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  delightful  tales. 
The  characters  are  very  real  and  lifelike.  Is  quite  one  of  the  best  stories  Miss  Green 
has  yet  given  us.” — Literary  World. 


This  pretty  story  is  founded  on  a romantic  episode  of  Mar’s  rebellion. 
A little  girl  has  information  which  concerns  the  safety  of  her  father  in  hid- 
ing, and  this  she  firmly  refuses  to  divulge  to  a king’s  officer.  She  is  lodged 
in  the  Tolbooth,  where  she  finds  a boy  champion,  whom  in  future  years  she 
rescues  in  Paris  from  the  lettre  de  cachet  which  would  bury  him  in  the  Bastille. 

“ Has  evidently  been  a pleasure  to  write,  and  makes  very  enjoyable  reading.” 

— Literature. 


A story  for  girls,  told  in  that  quaint,  delightful  fashion  which  has  made 
Miss  Tytler’s  books  so  popular  and  attractive.  The  introduction  of  the 
two  young  ladies  from  London,  who  represent  the  modern  institutions  of 
professional  nursing  and  schools  of  cookery,  is  very  happily  effected. 

“One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Sarah  Tytler’s  stories. 
Very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written.” — The  Spectator. 


ALICE  CORKRAN 
Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  Wlth  ^ ful1 

O J page  Illustra- 


tions by  Gordon  Browne.  2s.  6d. 

The  experiences  of  an  orphan  girl  who  in  infancy  is  left  by  her  father — an 
officer  in  India — to  the  care  of  an  elderly  aunt  residing  near  Paris.  The 
accounts  of  the  various  persons  who  have  an  after  influence  on  the  story  are 
singularly  vivid. 

“ Margery  Merton's  Girlhood  is  a piece  of  true  literature,  as  dainty  as  it  is  deli- 
cate, and  as  sweet  as  it  is  simple.” — Woman's  World. 
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SARAH  TYTLER 


With  4 page  Illustrations  by 
Paul  Hardy.  2s.  6d. 


Neighbours.  With  6 Illustrations.  3s. 


BLA  CKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


GERALDINE  MOCKLER 
The  Four  Miss  Whittingtons  i cids^wlth 

8 full-page  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  $s. 

This  story  tells  how  four  sisters,  left  alone  in  the  world,  went  to  London 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  had  between  them  ^400,  and  this  they  re- 
solved to  spend  on  training  themselves  for  the  different  careers  for  which 
they  were  severally  most  fitted.  On  their  limited  means  this  was  hard 
work,  but  their  courageous  experiment  was  on  the  whole  very  successful. 

“A  story  of  endeavour,  industry,  and  independence  of  spirit.” — World. 

BESSIE  MARCHANT 
A Daughter  of  the  Ranges.  uu>s. 

Caryl  Mason’s  home  is  in  the  wild  range  country  of  Southern  Alberta. 
Owing  to  an  accident  to  her  father  she  has  to  take  sole  management  of  a 
large  farm  and  cattle  range.  The  story  tells  how  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  family  are  menaced  by  an  enemy  of  her  father’s,  how  she  takes  for  a 
companion  an  English  girl,  named  Helen  Rowlands,  and  how  Helen  dis- 
covers that  the  enemy  of  the  Masons  is  her  own  father,  who  has  been  for 
years  a wanderer.  But  the  tangled  skein  is  unravelled  in  the  end,  and  the 
two  brave  girls  receive  the  reward  of  constancy  and  devotion. 

“This  is  a remarkably  well  written  story.  Both  her  life  and  her  love  story  are 
described  with  a sympathetic  touch  which  will  delight  any  imaginative  girl.”— World. 

__  nTrv^f  • ^ Story  of  the  Siberian  Frontier.  Illus- 

rrupc  s ± 1 y bi . trated  by  jAMES  f Sloank  6d 

Hope  Delayne  is  the  daughter  of  an  English  merchant  who  has  settled 
in  a little  frontier  town  of  Siberia,  for  a secret  purpose.  Hope’s  Russian 
friend  becomes  implicated  in  the  smuggling  of  gold  across  the  border  into 
Chinese  territory.  Ignorant  of  this,  Hope  one  night  volunteers  to  keep 
a tryst  for  her  at  the  edge  of  the  great  forest.  This  adventure  at  first  leads 
to  trouble,  but  Hope’s  courage  and  straightforward  simplicity  at  last  convert 
the  seeming  misfortune  into  good  fortune,  and  the  tale  ends  happily. 

“ Hope  is  a capital  heroine,  frank,  courageous,  and  affectionate,  and  her  story  is  one 
which  will  delight  genuine  girls.” — Globe. 

— Three  Girls  on  a Ranch:  ^exicT  °f  with 

4 page  Illustrations  by  W.  E.  Webster.  2s.  6 d. 

The  Lovell  family  emigrate  from  England  to  New  Mexico,  where  they 
settle  on  a ranch.  Mr.  L,ovell  is  delicate  and  unfit  for  farming,  but  the 
three  eldest  girls  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  working  the  ranch. 
They  have  adventures  of  a perilous  kind,  and  the  story  of  their  mishaps 
and  how  they  overcame  them  is  throughout  both  exciting  and  stimulating. 

“ A rousing  book  for  young  people.”—  Queen. 
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BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG 
Three  Bright  Girls.  6pfull'page  Illustrations 

o by  W.  Parkinson,  y.  6d. 

By  a sudden  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  the  three  heroines  are  brought  down 
from  a household  of  lavish  comfort  to  meet  the  incessant  cares  and  worries 
of  those  who  have  to  eke  out  a very  limited  income.  The  charm  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  cheery  helpfulness  of  spirit  developed  in  the  girls  by  their 
changed  circumstances. 

“ Ever  bright  and  cheerful,  they  influence  other  lives,  and  at  last  they  come  out 
of  their  trials  with  honour  to  themselves  and  benefits  to  all  about  them.” 

— Teachers'  Aid. 

J.  M.  CALLWELL 
A Little  Irish  Girl.  Illu*‘rated  by  H-  CoppiNG- 

2s.  6d. 

An  orphaned  family  inherit  a small  property  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The 
two  youngest  members  of  the  party  have  some  thrilling  adventures  in  their 
western  home.  They  encounter  seals,  smugglers,  and  a ghost,  and  lastly, 
by  most  startling  means,  they  succeed  in  restoring  their  eldest  brother  to 
his  rightful  place  as  heir  to  the  ancestral  estates. 

“Sure  to  prove  of  thrilling  interest  to  both  boys  and  girls.” — Literary  World. 

E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Miriam’s  Ambition.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d . 

Miriam’s  ambition  is  to  make  someone  happy,  and  her  endeavour  carries 
with  it  a train  of  incident,  solving  a mystery  which  had  thrown  a shadow 
over  several  lives.  A charming  foil  to  her  grave  elder  sister  is  to  be  found 
in  Miss  Babs,  a small  coquette  of  five,  whose  humorous  child-talk  is  so 
attractive. 

“Miss  Everett-Green’s  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls,  not  small  men 
and  women.  Babs  is  a charming  little  one.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 


ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 


Those  Twins! 


With  a Frontispiece  and  28  Illustra- 
tions by  S.  B.  Pearce.  2s.  6 d. 


Two  little  rogues  are  the  twins,  Horatio  and  Tommy;  but  loyal-hearted 
and  generous  to  boot,  and  determined  to  resist  the  stern  decree  of  their 
aunt  that  they  shall  forsake  the  company  of  their  scapegrace  grown-up 
cousin  Algy.  So  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  “reform”  the  scape- 
grace ; and  succeed  so  well  that  he  wins  back  the  love  of  his  aunt. 
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Blackie  Sc  Son’s 
Illustrated  Books  for  Children 

CHARLES  ROBINSON— WALTER 
JERROLD 

The  Big  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 


Selected  and  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.  With  nearly  400  Il- 
lustrations in  Colour  or  Black-and- White  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 
Large  4to,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  ys,  6d.  net. 

This  beautiful  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Robinson  has  interpreted 
with  delightful  humour  and  rare  artistic  skill  the  old  familiar  rhymes  of  the 
nursery,  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  children  of  all  ages. 
The  pictures  are  bold,  clear,  and  direct,  as  befits  a book  intended  in  the 
first  place  for  little  folk,  but  they  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a power  of 
draughtsmanship  that  will  give  the  volume  a permanent  artistic  value. 

“ This  is  a really  magnificent  gift-book  for  quite  little  children.  ” 


JOHN  HASSALL— CLIFTON  BING- 
HAM 

Six  and  Twenty  Boys  and  Girls.  J^”re^sy_ 


sall  ; Verses  by  Clifton  Bingham.  25  pages  in  full  colour, 
and  24  pages  of  letterpress.  Picture  boards,  9 inches  by  11X 
inches,  cloth  back,  35*.  6d.;  also  cloth  elegant,  $s. 

Most  of  us  know  some  at  least  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Hassall  in  this  amusing  picture-book.  As  depicted  with  Mr.  Hassalfs 
inimitable  skill,  and  described  in  humorous  verse  by  Mr.  Bingham,  they 
may  challenge  comparison  v/ith  the  classic  Struwwelpeter.  Each  picture 
is  not  only  attractive  and  amusing  in  itself,  but  furnishes  a hint  of  virtues 
to  be  imitated  or  faults  to  be  avoided. 

“ A most  original  picture-book.” — World. 


Percy  Dearmer.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2 s.  6 d. 

A charming  volume  of  verses  and  colour  pictures  for  little  folk — rhymes 
and  pictures  about  most  of  the  everyday  events  of  nursery  life. 

“The  best  verses  written  for  children  since  Stevenson’s  Child's  Garden .” 


— Saturday  Review. 


MRS.  PERCY  DEARMER 
Roundabout  Rhymes. 


— The  Guardian. 
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BLACK  IE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


STEWART  ORR— JOHN  BRYMER 

Gammon  and  Spinach. 

Brymer.  Cover  design  and  24  pages  in  Full  Colour.  Pictur: 
boards,  cloth  back,  6s . 

In  Gammon  and  Spinach  Mr.  Stewart  Orr  has  produced  a picture-book 
unique  of  its  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  droll  than  the  situations  in 
which  he  represents  the  frog,  the  pig,  the  mouse,  the  elephant,  and  the 
other  well-known  characters  who  appear  in  his  pages.  Little  folk  will 
find  in  these  pictures  a source  of  endless  delight,  and  the  artistic  skill 
which  they  display  will  have  a special  appeal  to  children  of  an  older 
growth. 

“ Merry  and  handsome  enough  to  make  thousands  of  friends  among  little  folk, 
what  with  its  original  verses  and  its  amusing  pictures.” — Literary  World. 

“The  book  should  attain  a wide  popularity  in  the  nursery.” — Morning  Post. 

-Two  Merry  Mariners.  P‘ctures  br  Stewart 

J Orr;  Verses  by  John 

Brymer.  Cover  design  and  24  pages  in  full  colour.  Picture 
boards,  cloth  back,  6s . 

This  delightful  volume  tells  in  picture  and  verse  how  Dick  and  his  friend  the 
Hare  sailed  to  the  Downy  Isle,  the  adventures  they  met  with  in  that  strange 
country,  their  encounter  with  the  Dragon,  and  their  remarkable  voyage  home. 
Mr.  Orr  exhibits  in  these  designs  a rare  combination  of  humorous  invention 
with  brilliant  draughtsmanship  and  command  of  colour,  and  the  author  supports 
him  with  a series  of  racy  verses. 

“The  illustrations  are  masterpieces  of  drollery.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“The  verses  are  very  funny  and  original.” — World. 


FRED  SMITH 


The  Animal  Book. 


A Natural  History  for  Little 
Folk.  With  a Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  34  full-page  Illustrations  by  F.  Specht.  Crown  quarto, 
11 X inches  by  9^  inches,  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d. 


This  book  consists  of  a series  of  bright  and  instructive  sketches  of  the 
better-known  wild  beasts,  describing  their  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
and  the  position  they  hold  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  text  is  printed  in 
a large,  clear  type,  and  is  admirably  illustrated  with  powerful,  realistic 
pictures  of  the  various  creatures  in  their  native  state  by  that  eminent  animal 
artist  F.  Specht. 

“A  work  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  young.” — Eastern  Morning  News. 
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BLA  CKIE’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


H.  B.  NEILSON— CLIFTON  BING- 
HAM 


and  many  Black-and- White  Vignettes.  Picture-boards,  cloth  back, 
3$.  6d.;  cloth,  3s. 

In  The  Animals’  Academy  Mr.  Neilson  and  Mr.  Bingham  have  again 
combined  their  forces,  and  have  turned  out  a picture-book  which  for  fun 
and  variety  will  be  difficult  to  equal.  In  bright,  musical,  “catchy”  verse 
Mr.  Bingham  tells  of  the  many  amusing  events  that  take  place  at  a school 
in  which  the  elephant  is  master  and  other  well  - known  animals  are  the 
scholars,  and  Mr.  Neilson  illustrates  the  story  as  only  he  can  illustrate 
animal  frolics. 

“A  humorous,  clever,  and  delightful  book.  The  pictures  of  the  dressed-up  animals 
will  captivate  little  children.” — British  Weekly. 


H.  B.  NEILSON 

Tnllv  Turn  ho  By  H-  B-  Neilson-  with  24  full-page 
J J J * Colour  Illustrations  and  48  Vignettes. 


Picture  boards,  3^.  6d.;  cloth,  5 s. 

Many  long  nights  of  fun  and  laughter  are  in  store  for  the  children  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  be  presented  with  a copy  of  Jolly  Jumbo , which  is 
decidedly  the  best  book  Mr.  Neilson  has  yet  produced.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  amusing  incidents,  such  as  “A  Day  in  the  Country”,  “Fun  at 
the  Sea-side”,  “Uncle’s  Dance”,  “The  Pussy-Cat  Hunt”,  “Tobacco 
Smoke  ”,  &c. , in  which  well-known  animals  are  the  actors. 

“ The  pictures  explain  themselves  so  clearly  that  the  tiniest  tot  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand their  meaning  and  enjoy  the  fun.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“ Mr.  Neilson  has  a positive  genius  for  making  animals  comic.” — Academy. 

“ Children  will  revel  in  his  work.” — Daily  Graphic. 


S.  R.  PRAEGER 

How  They  Went  to  School.  Wlth  2f  fuH 

J page  pictures  ir 


full  colour.  Picture-boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d. ; cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

A pretty  picture-book  for  the  little  ones,  full  of  quiet  humour  and  shrewd 
observation  of  child  life.  The  book  tells  in  picture  and  story  how  Hal 
and  Kitty,  two  tiny  scholars,  set  out  on  their  way  to  school,  and  the 
various  adventures  that  happen  to  them  on  the  road. 

“ Quite  the  most  charming  book  we  have  yet  seen.” — Daily  News. 


Animals’ 


With  24  full- page 
Colour  Illustrations 


BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


OUR  DARLING’S  FIRST  BOOK 
Bright  Pictures  and  Easy  Lessons  for 

T Iftlp  T^nllc  Quart0>  l°lA  inches  by  7%  inches,  picture 
boards,  is.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2 s. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  picture  lesson-book  for  very  little  folk. 
Beginning  with  an  illustrated  alphabet  of  large  letters,  the  little  reader  goes 
forward  by  easy  stages  to  word-making,  reading,  counting,  writing,  and 
finally  to  the  most  popular  nursery  rhymes  and  tales. 

“The  very  perfection  of  a child’s  alphabet  and  spelling-book.” — St.  James's  Budget. 

HELEN  STRATTON 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  With  32  colour  plates  ana 

J many  Black  - and  - White 

Illustrations  by  Helen  Stratton.  Large  crown  8vo,  5^. 

For  children  who  are  acquiring  facility  in  reading,  there  can  be  no  better 
gift-book  than  a full  edition  of  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  This  new  volume  is 
printed  in  a good  clear  type,  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  by  Miss 
Helen  Stratton,  and  well  bound  in  a strong  handsome  cover.  It  is  an 
edition  which  will  invite  children  to  read,  and  which,  when  they  have 
grown  up,  they  will  cherish  as  the  greatest  treasure  on  their  book-shelves. 

“ This  is  a particularly  handsome  edition.  Miss  Helen  Stratton’s  illustrations  have 
simplicity,  humour,  and  the  atmosphere  of  fairy  and  magic,  so  that  they  are  a never- 
failing  source  of  interest  and  amusement.” — Educational  News. 

A.  B.  ROMNEY 

Little  Village  Folk,  ™37  SuSati°ns byRoBERT 

A series  of  delightful  stories  of  Irish  village  children.  Miss  Romney 
opens  up  a new  field  in  these  beautiful  little  tales,  which  have  the  twofold 
charm  of  humour  and  poetic  feeling. 

“ A story-book  that  will  be  welcomed  wherever  it  makes  its  way.” — Literary  IV orld. 

KATE  WESTRUP 
A Hunting  Alphabet.  Voiou^6  Pp^ture 

boards,  cloth  back,  2 s.  6d. 

An  amusing  and  instructive  picture-book,  illustrating  typical  scenes  and 
incidents  in  the  hunting-field.  All  children  who  love  dogs  and  horses  can- 
not fail  to  be  delighted  with  these  bright  pages,  which  are  not  only  faithful 
pictures  of  the  hunt,  but  show  the  artist’s  keen  appreciation  of  the 
humorous  side  of  her  subject. 

“ Miss  Westrup  is  particularly  happy  in  the  portrayal  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  aptly 
illustrates  the  entire  alphabet  in  this  way.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
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BLACKIE'S  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 


STORIES  BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD 

(NEW  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION) 


A Rough  Shaking. 

elegant,  $s.  6d. 

Clare,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a boy  whose  mother  is  killed  at  his  side  by 
the  fall  of  a church  during  an  earthquake.  The  kindly  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  who  adopt*him,  die  while  he  is  still  very  young,  and  he  is  thrown  upon 
the  world  a second  time.  The  narrative  of  his  wanderings  is  full  of  interest 
and  novelty,  the  boy’s  unswerving  honesty  and  his  passion  for  children  and 
animals  leading  him  into  all  sorts  of  adventures.  He  works  on  a farm,  sup- 
ports a baby  in  an  old  deserted  house,  finds  employment  in  a menagerie, 
becomes  a bank  clerk,  is  kidnapped,  and  ultimately  discovers  his  father  on 
board  the  ship  to  which  he  has  been  conveyed. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.  ^lth7S 

Illustra- 
tions by  Arthur  Hughes,  and  a Frontispiece  by  Laurence  Hous- 
MAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  y.  6d. 

“In  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  we  stand  with  one  foot  in  fairyland  and  one  on 
common  earth.  The  story  is  thoroughly  original,  full  of  fancy  and  pathos/’ — The  Times. 

Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood,  36  m“s' 

J trations  by 

Arthur  Hughes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3 y.  6d. 

“ Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  a real  understanding  of  boy  nature,  and  he  has  in  consequence 
written  a capital  story,  judged  trom  their  stand-point,  with  a true  ring  all  through  which 
ensures  its  success.”-  The  Spectator. 


The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  With  30  niustra- 

tions  by  Arthur 

Hughes,  and  a Frontispiece  by  Laurence  Housman.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  3^.  6d. 

In  the  sphere  of  fantasy  George  Mac  Donald  has  very  few  equals,  and  his 
rare  touch  of  many  aspects  of  life  invariably  gives  to  his  stories  a deeper  mean- 
ing of  the  highest  value.  His  Princess  and  Goblin  exemplifies  both  gifts.  A 
fine  thread  of  allegory  runs  through  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
young  miner,  who,  amongst  other  marvellous  experiences,  finds  his  way  into 
the  caverns  of  the  gnomes,  and  achieves  a final  victory  over  them. 


The  Princess  and  Curdie.  With  Frontispiece  and 

30  Illustrations  by 

Helen  Stratton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

A sequel  to  The  Princess  and  the  Goblin , tracing  the  history  of  the  young 
miner  and  the  princess  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  her  father’s  court,  where 
more  terrible  foes  have  to  be  encountered  than  the  grotesque  earth-dwellers. 
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BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


NEW  “GRADUATED”  SERIES 

With  coloured  frontispiece  and  black-and-white  illustrations 


N°  child  of  six  or  seven  should  have  any  difficulty  in  reading-  and 
understanding  unaided  the  pretty  stories  in  the  6 d.  series.  In  the 
9 d.  series  the  language  used  is  slightly  more  advanced,  but  is  well  within 
the  capacity  of  children  of  seven  and  upwards,  while  the  is,  series  is  de- 
signed for  little  folk  of  somewhat  greater  attainments.  If  the  stories  are 
read  to  and  not  by  children,  it  will  be  found  that  the  6d.  9 d,  and  is.  senes 
are  equally  suitable  for  little  folk  of  all  ages. 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  A SHILLING 

Holidays  at  Sunnycroft*  By  Annie  S.  Swan.  New  Edition . 

At  Lathom's  Siege*  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Fleckie*  By  Bessie  Marchant. 

Elsie  Wins*  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 

Bears  and  Dacoits.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Crusoes  of  the  Frozen  North*  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 

A Saxon  Maid*  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Uncle  Bob*  By  Meredith  Fletcher. 

Tack  of  Both  Sides*  By  Florence  Coombe. 

Do  Your  Duty!  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Terry*  By  Rosa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert). 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  NINEPENCE 

Gipsy  Dick*  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 

Two  to  One*  By  Florence  Coombe. 

Cherrythorpe  Fair*  By  Mabel  Mackness. 

Little  Greycoat*  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 

Tommy's  Trek*  By  Bessie  Marchant. 

That  Boy  Jim*  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 

The  Adventures  of  Carlo*  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

The  Shoeblack's  Cat*  By  W.  L.  Rooper. 

Three  Troublesome  Monkeys*  By  A.  B.  Romney. 

The  little  Red  Purse*  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  SIXPENCE 

Hi-Tum,  Ti-Tum,  and  Scrub*  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Edie's  Adventures*  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Two  Little  Crusoes*  By  A.  B.  Romney. 

The  Lost  Doll  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Bunny  and  Fuiry*  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Bravest  of  All*  By  Mabel  Mackness. 

Winnie's  White  Frock*  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Lost  Toby*  By  M.  S.  Haycraft. 

A Boy  Cousin*  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Travels  of  Fuzz  and  Buzz*  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Teddy's  Adventures.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clark k. 
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ANIMAL  ANECDOTES 


NURSERY  SERIES  BY  JOHN  HASS  ALL 


NEW  CHILDREN  S PICTURE=BOOKS 


Nursery  Series  by  JoHn  Hassall 


“ Wonderful  Picture-books. "—The  World. 

Mr.  John  Hassall  is  the  king  of  picture-book  artists.  His  pictures 
are  always  fresh  and  attractive,  always  tell  their  own  tale,  and  are 
invariably  touched  with  a quaint  humour  which  appeals  to  young 
and  old  alike.  It  was  therefore  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
illustrate  the  old  nursery  rhymes  and  stories.  The  text  is  printed  in 
a bold  yet  pleasing  type,  every  page  contains  a colour  picture,  and 
each  book  is  bound  in  a brightly-coloured  cover. 


THREE=AND=SIX  SERIES 

Picture  boards , cloth  back , Iij^  inches  by  9 inches 

All  the  Best  Nursery  Stories  and  Rhymes 
The  Old  Nursery  Stories  and  Rhymes 

Illustrated  in  colour  from  cover  to  cover.  Contain  the  favourite 
stories  of  the  nursery — Red  Riding  Hood,  Cinderella,  Sleeping  Beauty, 
&c.,  and  the  most  popular  nursery  rhymes.  Also  in  cloth,  53*. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Picture  boards , cloth  back , 11^  inches  by  9 inches 

A Story-Book  for  Me  I Favourite  Nursery  Tales 

My  Book  of  Nursery  Tales  The  Dear  Old  Nursery  Tales 

Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes  1 My  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 

Each  book  contains  thirty  colour  pictures,  including  two  double-page 
designs,  and  is  bound  in  an  attractively-coloured  cover. 


SIXPENNY  SERIES 


Limp  boards , \l% 

Babes  in  the  Wood 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 
Hop  o’  my  Thumb 
Aladdin 

Wee  Willie  Winkie 
Hey  Diddle  Diddle! 


inches  by  8^  inches 

Red  Riding*  Hood 
Cinderella 
Sleeping  Beauty 
Puss  in  Boots 
Humpty  Dumpty 
Little  Jack  Horner 


Every  page  has  a colour  picture.  In  the  centre  of  the  book  is  a 
large  double-page  design.  The  text  is  printed  in  very  bold  type. 
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BLACKIE'S  PICTURE-BOOKS 


Fvounci  tKe  W oriel 

This  series  describes  in  story  and  picture  the  homes  and  the  doings 
of  the  little  folk  of  most  countries  of  the  world.  The  text  is  full  of 
interesting  information  about  foreign  lands,  and  cannot  fail  to  delight 
children,  while  the  many  illustrations  in  colour  and  black-and-white 
will  themselves  prove  an  endless  source  of  wonder  and  amusement. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Picture  boards.  Quarto , \ox/^  inches  by  7^  inches 

Round  the  World 

This  attractive  volume  contains  over  thirty  full-page  drawings,  and 
a number  of  smaller  illustrations.  The  cover  and  about  twenty  pages 
are  in  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Picture  boards.  Quarto,  10 inches  by  7^  inches 

Children  of  Many  Lands  | Little  Folk  of  Far  Away 
Young  Folk  of  Other  Lands 

Each  book  contains  seven  or  eight  pages  in  colour  (including  a 
double-page  illustration,  14  inches  by  8%  inches)  and  many  black-and- 
white  illustrations.  The  covers,  also  in  colour,  are  very  attractive. 


Animal  Picture-BooKs 


This  is  certainly  the  best  series  of  Animal  Picture-books  published 
at  the  price.  The  pictures,  which  are  all  drawn  by  eminent  artists, 
will  form  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  to  little  folks.  The  text  is 
written  in  simple  language. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 


Picture  boards.  Quarto,  io^g  inches  by  7^  inches 

True  Stories  About  Animals 
A Picture-Book  of  Animals 

These  bright  and  attractive  volumes  contain  over  thirty  full-page 
drawings,  and  a number  of  smaller  illustrations.  The  cover  and 
about  twenty  pages  are  in  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

SIXPENNY  SERIES 


Picture  boards.  Quarto,  lol/% 

True  Tales  of  Animal  Life 
True  Stories  of  Bird  and  Beast 
My  Book  of  Animal  Stories 


inches  by  7%  inches 

Talks  about  Animals 
Animals  of  All  Lands 
My  Book  of  Animals 


Each  contains  seven  or  eight  pages  in  colour  and  many  black-and- 
white  illustrations.  The  covers,  also  in  colour,  are  very  attractive. 
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